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Ir would have sounded very strangely indeed throughout Europe, 

that the fame of one of the most illustrious naturalists of modern 

times should be left to the guardianship of a lady, who, however en- 

dowed with native ability, and however furnished with acquired © 
accomplishments must, from the very necessity of the case, have 

been wholly unable duly to estimate the merits of her hero. But 

when we consider the circumstances under which this biography was 

composed, we shall see that the whole of the difficulties to which 

the above statement gives rise vanish like the vapour before. the 

morning sun. 

The exploits of Cuvier as a man of science were not left to be 
determined by Mrs. Lee or any other biographer; they were well 
defined already. What was wanted by the world was some account 
of the individual, some insight into the husband, into the father, 
into the exalted philosopher, as he held intercourse with his fellow- 
mortals, This is an imperfect summary of the deficiencies which 
yet remained to be furnished in the Life of Cuvier. Who was to 
supply the desideratum? Not his enemies, if he had any—not any 
body who never saw him—surely not: that is quite plain. All the 
world will agree that it ought to have been some one who had been 
about the great philosoher in his better days, who had seen him in 
the maturity of his experience and genius, and who was known to 
have enjoyed his confidence to that degree that would constitute in 
the eyes of the world a guarantee that at least a genuine account 
could be given of his personal peculiarities, his habits, &c. That 
Mrs. Lee comes under this description no one will deny who is ac- 
quainted with the close intimacy which has subsisted for several 
years before his death between Cuvier, with his family, and his pre- 
sent biographer. It may not be superfluous to remind the readers 
that in Mrs Lee we meet with her who was once Mrs. Bowdich, 
and who perfectly understands the propriety, or rather the necessity, 
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of making some such explanation as we are now attempting. It 
appears that while she fulfilled the character of Mrs. Bowdich she 
was introduced to the Cuvier family by a very distinguished coun- 
tryman of her’s, the late Dr. Leach, of the British Museum. She 
informs us that Mr. Bowdich had returned from his second, and she 
herself from her first, voyage to Africa, in the year 1818, and that 
shortly after Mr. Bowdich proceeded to Paris, where his reputation, 
as the successful African traveller, was already known. The letter 
of Dr. Leach was scarcely necessary with the Baron Cuvier, who re- 
ceived him with that warmth and encouragement which always 
marked his conduct towards men of talents younger than himself, 
and that interest which he extended to all who were devoted to 
science. Struck with the facilities afforded for study in the French 
capital, Mr. Bowdich determined to remain there some time, in 
order to qualify himself for the principal object of his ambition, a 
third travel to Africa. Both he and Mrs. Bowdich accordingly 
went to Paris in 1819; and from that moment the vast library of 
the Baron Cuvier, his drawings, his collections, were open to their 
purposes. They became the inmates of the family, with whom, 


_for nearly four years, they were in daily intercourse. They left 


France with the blessings of the family of Cuvier; and on returning 
alone to Europe, Mrs. Bowdich was received even as a daughter. 
Her correspondence with M. Cuvier’s daughter-in-law, and other 
branches of the family, has been uninterrupted since that period; 
she has paid them repeated visits at their own house; and for four- 
teen years not a single shadow has passed over the warm affection 
which has characterised their intimacy. 

Cuvier was a weakly child from the period of his birth, and the 
maternal attention by which alone he was preserved, ever com- 
manded in his mind the most profound and grateful reverence for 
the individual to whom he was so indebted. At a very early period 
of his life Cuvier displayed a taste for the graphic art, and from 
what we are told by our authoress, it would appear that it was to 
this partiality he owed his acquired taste for natural history. He 
chanced to lay his hands, while yet a boy, on an illustrated copy of 
Buffon. He delighted in imitating the figures, and by degrees 
launched into a perusal of the text itself. It is believed that the 
charming style of that great author was accessory, at least, in di- 
recting the youthful genius to the study of the animal creation. 

At nineteen years of age we find Cuvier a tutor at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, in a protestant family, that of Count d’Hericy, and here he 
was fortunate enough to originate an acquaintance with men of 
great distinction at the time. In this part of the country the oppor- 
tunity presented itself to him of examining fully natural objects, 
in a society established in a neighbouring town. And by his cor- 
respondence with eminent philosophers, Cuvier at last provoked 
the compliment of being called to Paris, where he was immediately 
appointed member of the Committee of Arts, and afterwards pro- 
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fessor of the central school of the Pantheon. The next step was his 
appointment as an associate at the Jardin des Plantes, and then was 
it that he laid the foundation of the Museum of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, which has since formed a monument to his memory. Cuvier 
was one of the first members of the National Institute, and was 
made third secretary. When Napoleon projected the expedition to 
Egypt, Cuvier was applied to to consent to join the expedition as 
one of the naturalists. But he declined it, believing that the 
Jardin des Plantes afforded the most useful opportunities of as- 
sistance in those studies to which he had devoted his mind. In the 
early days of Napoleon he paid great attention to Cuvier, and to 
the close of his career that attention was unremitting. In 1802 he 
was appointed an Inspector of the Lycées; he was also made secre- 
tary of Natural Sciences at the Institute, an office which he held to 
the day of his death. Cuvier was sent to Hamburgh by Napoleon 
to organize institutions there. Whilst in that city he received the 
title of Chevalier with a descent of it to his heirs. But the hope 
of transmitting his worldly honours to his posterity was soon to be 
destroyed; for, after being deprived of a daughter, four years old, 
in 1812, he was, in 1813, bereaved of his son, who was seven years 
of age. ‘This last loss made a deep impression on him, which was 
never entirely effaced; and even after the lapse of years he never 
saw a boy of that age without considerable emotion, a feeling which 
he did not strive to hide from his own family, or those with whom 
he was intimate; and often, when walking with his daughters, he 
would stop before a group of boys, who, as they played, reminded 
him of his child. So late as 1830, says Mrs. Lee, M. Cuvier visited 
this country. I took my son to see him at the hotel where he was stay- 
ing, forgetting the effect it was likely to produce; and I shall for ever 
remember the pause he made before him, and the melancholy ten- 
derness with which he laid his hand on the head of the boy. This 
misfortune happened while M. Cuvier was fulfilling a mission at 
Rome, for the purpose of organising the university there. 

In 1818 Cuvier was in England, where. he was particularly struck 
with the Westminster election, and frequently in the course of his 
life afterwards mentioned as a prodigy the attacks which were made 
by the mob on Sir Murray Maxwell. The authoress alluding to 
this visit gives the following explanation of it. 


‘M. Cuvier had two objects in visiting England, one of which was, to 
observe, on the spot, the influence of our constitutional government, which 
was only known to him in theory. He conversed with several of our po- 
litical characters, he saw every thing which marked the application of our 
System upon mankind, and took back with him to France clear and pre- 
cise ideas, by which he well knew how to profit in future labours. It was 
frequently a matter of great astonishment to my countrymen to find him 
so well acquainted with our institutions, even to the details of their ex- 
penses, the period of their formation, and the changes they had under- 
gone. The other, and the great object of M. Cuvier’s excursion, was of a 
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scientific nature; and it is with pleasure I add, that he always spoke of 
his reception here with gratitude. The facilities afforded him both by our 
savants and our statesmen, the confidential communications he received, 
and the manner in which all was laid open to him, were frequently a 
source of happy recollection, which was as often expressed. Some days 
of the period of his sojourn in England were passed at Oxford, whither 
he was accompanied by his valued friend, Dr. Leach of the British Mu- 
seum, who was his incessant chaperon in this country; he returned from 
thence perfectly enchanted with the city and its great objects of interest, 
and with the distinction which attended his reception there. His wife and 
daughters met him at Windsor, and, after passing the day in visiting the 
castle, park, &c., they proceeded, late in the evening, to the house of Sir 
William Herschel, who received them with the utmost kindness, and 
showed them his great telescope, though the night was too dark to profit 
much by this famous instrument. Another os. paid by M. Cuvier was 
often alluded to by him with pleasure; it was to Sir Joseph Banks’s 
house at Spring Grove: he had often been to see him in Soho Square, but 
the entertainment given to the whole party at Spring Grove resembled a 
féte champétre. The only thing to which M. Cuvier could not reconcile 
himself in England was, the formality and length of our great dinners, the | 
long sittings after which were always mentioned by him with an expres- 
sion of ennui, even in his countenance.’—pp. 38—40. 


Mrs. Lee in the second part of the work considers Cuvier, as he 
was regarded by the world, as a scientific philosopher, laying the 
foundation of an entirely new system on the ruins of those w hich had 
been erected by his less experienced predecessors. She describes 
him as rising up at an era when there remained just as much to be 
done as had been effected since the revival of letters. Botany for 
many reasons was in a comparatively advanced state: Zoology was 
backward, owing to the greater absence of facilities for its study. 
The dissertation which follows, is, from its style, an evident trans- 
lation from the French, but no clue is afforded to us, as to the au- 
thority from which it proceeds. It embraces a full and accurate 
survey of the labours of the illustrious naturalist in chronological 
series, beginning of course with his earliest scientific labours, which 
are described as being almost exclusively devoted to the subject of 
Entomology. In speaking of one of the early works of Cuvier 
which obtained a prize, Mrs. Lee explains the origin and nature of 
this premium. It appears from her account to have been instituted 
by Napoleon i in 1810, by whom it was designated the “ prix decen- 
naux.” Wishing at that time, she informs us, to divert the public 
attention from passing events (the Spanish campaign, &c.), the Em- 
peror issued a decree, stating, that, as he was desirous of rewarding 
and encouraging every species of ‘study and labour, which could 
contribute to the glory of his empire, he had resolved to bestow 
tes of money, a ten years, on the 9th of November, on the 

est works in every branch of science, art, and literature. The 


prizes were to be proclaimed by the Minister of the Interior, and the 
successful candidates were also to receive a medal from the hands 
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of the Emperor himself, in presence of the princes, the dignitaries 
of the state, the great officers of the University, and the whole body 
of the Institute, assembled at the Thuilleries. All labours havin 
sufficient merit were to be examined by a jury and judges, compo 
of the presidents and perpetual secretaries of the four classes of the 
Institute. Each class to make a catalogue raisonnée of the works put 
to the suffrage; those deemed worthy of approaching the prizes, 
to receive honourable mention; but those of sufficient merit, in the 
opinion of the judges, to obtain the prize, to be noticed with still 
reater detail. All the reports and discussions to be given to the 
Meister of the Interior, by whom they were to be kept entirely se- 
cret from the public. No judge to be allowed to pronounce on the 
merits of his own productions. These prizes soon became an uni- 
versal theme; an exhibition of the pictures painted for them took 
place in the Louvre, and every body was more or less interested. 

Mrs. Lee devotes a considerable space to an analysis of a few of 
the principal works of Cuvier;—she traces the progress of his stud 
of fossil geology, and points out the nature of the brilliant disco- 
veries which he made in that interesting branch of science. She 
then proceeds to consider the ground work of the Regne Animal, 
and gives a very striking picture of the necessity which existed for 
some such work, and how admirably it supplies the deficiency. 
Cuvier, she informs us, was struck with the confusion of systems, 
their want of conformity to the internal structure of animals, and 
the heap of synonymes which multiplied species to infinity; and, as 
may be seen throughout this work, accustomed from the earliest age 
to entertain elevated views, and to practise method, it was abso- 
lutely necessary, even for his own future convenience, that he should 
rid classification of the incumbrances which impeded its advance- 
ment. 

The next work described is that extensive one on Fishes; it is en- 
titled— Natural History of Fishes, containing more than five thou- 
sand species of animals, described after nature and distributed 
according to their affinities, with observations on their anatomy, and 
critical researches on their nomenclature antient as well as modern. 
Of this work eight volumes appeared before the lamented death of 
their author; a ninth has since appeared under the superintendence 
of M. Valenciennes, whom he had originally engaged to assist him 
in this work, and who is to continue it. The whole it is supposed, 
will amount to twenty volumes. Cuvier from his twenty-sixth year, 
was in the habit of making annual reports of the labours of the 
members and correspondents of the Institute, an employment 
which, in the way that Cuvier performed its duties, would have 
been an occupation sufficient for his life. Another performance 
which is noticed as highly honourable to his genius and industry, 
was one undertaken at the command of Napoleon, and which was a 
history of the march and progress of the fia mind since 1789. 


In the meantime he took an active part in contributing to the Dic- 
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tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. In the prospectus of this dic- 
tionary, which is written hy Cuvier, he sketches the history of 
science, and mentions, with commentaries, the great men who con- 
tributed to its promotion, and in an extract from it, quoted and 
translated by Mrs. Lee, we read with pleasure a most admirably 
written comparison between Linnzus and Buffon. He contributed 
also to the Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales; and all the articles 
transmitted by him to either work, teem with the proofs of his 
learning, his caution, his accuracy. 

Mrs. Lee reserves for particular notice a work altogether of a 
different nature from the former, but in which Cuvier distinguished 
himself quite as much. In giving an account of this work, it is 
necessary to begin by informing the reader that the French Academy 
was appointed a trustee of a certain amount of funds, to be given 
away yearly as a prize on certain conditions. M. de Montyon, a 
French gentleman of the noblest qualities, left a large sum of mone 
to various hospitals and other charitable institutions. The fund at 
the disposal of the Academy was his donation, and every year a 
prize, by his direction, was given for any extraordinary degree of 
virtue displayed by any person belonging to the humbler classes. 
There is always on the day of giving away the prizes a concourse of 
persons, and it is usual for some eminent individual to explain to 
the audience the reason in each instance why it is conferred. In 
the year 1829, Cuvier happened to be placed in that situation, and 
the discourse which he addressed to his hearers on that occasion is 
the composition to which Mrs. Lee now directs our attention. One 
of the prizes which were awarded, was five thousand francs to 
Louise Scheppler, whose life and merits were elegantly dwelt on by 
Cuvier. ‘This woman resided in a valley in the rudest part of the 
Vosges mountains. Sixty years ago this} valley yielded only very 
scanty nourishment to a half-civilized population. The families 
were about eighty in number—they had a government of force— 
they were divided by hereditary feuds—and acts of criminal violence 
were committed amongst them. Under these circumstances a pious 
pastor, named John Frederick Oberlin, undertook to civilize them. 
Like one, who was well acquainted with mankind, Oberlin began by 
striving to get rid of their poverty, and with his own hands he set 
the example for all useful labours, and, armed with a pickaxe, he 
directed them in the construction of a good road, digging and la- 
bouring with them; he taught them to cultivate the potatoe; he made 
them acquainted with good vegetables and fruits; showed them how 
to engralt, and gave them excellent breeds of cattle and poultry. 
He established manufactures, he gave them a saving-bank, and put 
them in communication with the commercial houses in the neigh- 
bouring towns. He began to give them higher instruction and made 
himself their schoolmaster: select works were provided for them, 
the influence of which were assisted by his own exhortations and 
example— by degrees religious feelings, bringing in their train mu- 
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tual benevolence, insinuated themselves into their hearts—quarrels, 
crimes, and law-suits disappeared, and Oberlin was at last the only 
tribunal to which in all their disputes they ee In short, he 


saw this community, just before his death, which at first consisted of 
eighty families of a half-barbarous and starving population, he saw 
them a body of three hundred families, regular in their habits, pious 
and enlightened in their sentiments, enjoying ease in their circum- 
stances, and amply provided with the means of handing down to 
their posterity sufficient to render them comfortable too. e whole 
of those happy results were not however exclusively attributable to 
Oberlin, for he was materially assisted in his benevolent labours b 
the individual whose heroic exertions called forth the prize to whic 
Cuvier is now particularly alluding. We give his account of this 
female. 


A young female peasant from one of these villages, named Louise 
Scheppler, though scarcely fifteen years of age, was so forcibly impressed 
with the virtues of this man of God, that, although she enjoyed a small 
patrimony, she begged to enter into his service, and take a part in his 
charitable labours. From that time she never accepted any wages; she 
never quitted him; she became his help, his messenger, and the guardian 
angel of the rudest huts. She afforded the inhabitants every species of 
consolation; and in no instance can we find a finer example of the power 
of feeling to exalt the intelligence. This simple village girl entered into 
the elevated views of ber master, even astonishing him by her happy sug- 
gestions, which he unhesitatingly adopted in his general plan of operation, 
She it was who remarked the difficulty that the labourers in the fields ex- 
perienced, in combining their agricultural employments with the care of 
their younger children, and who thought of collecting together even in- 
fants of the earliest age in spacious halls, where, during the absence of 
their parents, some intelligent instructresses should take care of, amuse, 
teach them their letters, and exercise them in employments adapted to 
their ages: From this institution of Louise Scheppler arose the infant 
schools of England and France, where the children of the working classes, 
who would otherwise be exposed to accidents and vicious examples, are 
watched over, instructed, and protected. The honour of an idea which 
has produced such beautiful results is solely due to this poor peasant of 
Ban de la Roche; to this she consecrated all her worldly means, and, what 
are of more value, her youth and her health. Even now, though advanced 
in years, she, without receiving the smallest compensation, assembles a 
hundred children round her, from three to seven years of age, and in- 
Structs them according to their capacities. ‘he adults, thanks to M, Ober- 
lin, have no further moral wants; but there are yet some, who in sick- 
ness or old age have need of physical aid. Louise Scheppler watches 
over them, carries them broth, medicine, in short, every thing, not forget- 
ting pecuniary succour. She has founded and regulated a sort of Mont 
de Piété, of a peculiar kind, which would be an admirable institution else- 
where, if it could be multiplied like the infant schools; for it is among the 
very small number of those which merit the name given to them, for 


money is there lent without interest and without securities,—pp. 163— 
165. 
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It is a curious part of this history, that Oberlin, before his death, 
made a will, in which he left Louisa as a legacy to this people. 

Mrs. Lee next proceeds to the analysis of the eloges pronounced 
by Cuvier at various times on distinguished savants. As secretary 
of the academy, it was his duty to compose these eloges, for in 
every case, those on whom he passed them were members of that 
institution. Before giving an account of these separately, Mrs. Lee 
thinks it proper to precede that account by the description of 
Cuvier’s style of delivery. She says, that the very slight accent of 
his native place of Montbéliard, which might be traced in his 
conversation, entirely disappeared when he commenced either 
reading or speaking in public. The articulation of Cuvier was 
particularly distinct, so that not only could he be clearly heard by 
those standing most remote from his position, but to foreigners he 
was much more intelligible than the generality of learned French- 
men. ‘There was also a degree of action, and an expression of 
countenance, which evidently resulted from natural feeling, and 
which varied with it.. No ambition after, no affectation of fine 
expression, or of an oratorical rotundity of enunciation, were to be 
seen or heard in Cuvier’s public exhibitions. All was simplicity 
and nature. 

The first of the great men who forms the subject of Cuvier’s 
eloges is Daubenton, who was the colleague of M. de Buffon, born 
in the same town with him, and chosen by him to aid his scientific 
labours. The reasons of this choice are given by M. Cuvier, who 
first describes Buffon as a man of independent fortune, whose per- 
sonal and mental attractions, and violent thirst for pleasure, seemed 
to cast his destiny in any other mould than that of science, but who 
nevertheless found himself irresistibly drawn towards it—the surest 
sign of his extraordinary talents. 

Gifted as Buffon was with the most ardent imagination, and pos- 
sessing a pen that was the echo of that imagination, viewing nature 
in all its activity and freshness, and deeply impressed with it as a 
whole system of beauty and order, he yet required some one to 
inspect the details, some one who was gifted with the power of 
patient investigation, some one whose love of justice and calm tone 
of mind would form a sort of counter-balance to his ardour, some 
one equally devoted to the cause, but at the same time modest 
enough to play a secondary part, and leave him in possession of the 
brilliant fame he coveted. These requisites were all centered in 
Daubenton, the companion of bis youth. 

Before the time of Daubenton, continues Cuvier, the Museum of 
Natural History was a mere cabinet, and, strictly speaking, only 
contained the shells collected by Tournefort for the amusement of 
Louis XV. when young. Ina very few years, the whole face was 


changed. Minerals, fruits, woods, and shells were brought from 


every quarter, and exposed in the most beautiful order; means were 
taken for discovering the best modes of preserving different parts of 
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organised beings ; and the inanimate remains of birds and quadru- 
peds re-assumed the appearance of life, presenting the slightest de- 
tails of character to the attentive observer, while they astonished 
the curious by the variety of their forms and the brilliancy of. their 
colours. Daubenton conceivedia vast plan, and, supported by 
Buffon, profited by the means his credit afforded. No production 
of nature was excluded from this temple, and a number of anatomi- 
cal preparations were collected, wish, though less agreeable to the 
eye, were not less ‘useful to the person who did not limit his re- 
searches to the exterior of created beings; who endeavoured to 
make a philosophical science of natural history, and to force it to 
explain its own phenomena. The study and arrangement of these 
objects became a real passion for Daubenton; he shut himself u 
for whole days in the Museum; he arranged the objects in a thou- 
sand different ways; he scrupulously examined all their parts; and 
he tried every possible arrangement until he found that which nei- 
ther offended the eye nor natural affinities. Thus it is principally to 
Daubenton that France owes the magnificent museum of the Jardin 
des Plantes, where we must be struck with the unwearied patience of 
the man who amassed all these treasures, named them, classed them, 
displayed their affinities, described their parts, and explained their 
properties. 

As the subjects of these eloges are all men peculiar in their for- 
tunes, as they were distinguished by greatness of mind, we cannot 
provide for the reader a more entertaining or instructive treat, than 
a series of outlines of the characters given of them by their eloquent 
and acute author, Cuvier. 

Lemonnier was head physician to Louis XVI., and rendered him- 
self celebrated as a botanist; his whole life was devoted to the task 
of introducing useful plants and trees into France. He was parti- 
cularly attentive to the poor, and afforded them al] the consolation 
in his power. When his ill-fated master was in prison, Lemonnier 
had the courage to visit him, and at eighty-two years of age he died 
: - herb shop in Paris, which he had established for his liveli- 

ood. 

L’Heéritier’s eulogy embraces some circumstances which connect 
him with this country in a way that renders it interesting. He was 
a botanist also, and showed the greatest enthusiasm for the science. 
Being particularly devoted to the study of foreign plants, and having 
heard that a traveller named Dombey had returned from South 
America with an immense collection of plants, L’Héritier obtained 
the herbarium from him, allowing him an annual pension, and from 
that moment no bounds were set to his zeal; painters and engravers 
were employed, and the work was far advanced, when he received 
intelligence, that the Spaniards who had accompanied Dombey, de- 
manded of the French government that his botany should not be 
published before theirs, and, consequently, that the herbarium 
should be restored to Dombey. The order for this restoration was 
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expected the next day, when L’Héritier, consulting only his friend, 
M. Broussonet, sent for twenty or thirty packers, and the night was 


passed in making cases. L’Héritier, his wife, and MM. Broussonet 
and Redouté, packed the herbarium: early the next morning the 
former posted off to Calais with his treasure, nor rested till he was 
safe on the English soil. He passed fifteen months there in the 
most perfect retirement, and was delighted with the kindness he 
received. The library and collections of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
herbarium of Linnzus, then in the possession of Sir J. KE. Smith, 
besides the acquisitions of other botanists, were all open to him, and 
he there finished his manuscript. This unfortunate botanist met 
with his death from assassination as he was returning one evening 
from the Institute. 

Gilbert chiefly distinguished himself as an agriculturist, and was 
sent by the government of France to Spain, for the purpose of pro- 
curing some of that fine breed of sheep, which had been brought 
previously to England with so much advantage to its produce of 
wool. ‘The heroism of his character may be at once learned, when 
it is known, that a friend of his being suspected, and consequently 
imprisoned, during the revolution of 1793, he every month carried 
to the wife of the sufferer the half of his own income, leading her to 
suppose that the money came from her husband, in order to prevent 
her from being aware of the destitute state into which she was 
plunged, or the danger incurred by one so dear. Gilbert went to 
Spain in high hopes, but when there was neglected by the govern- 
ment; he met with delays and disappointments in his mission, and 
was obliged to involve his own property in his endeavours to extri- 
cate himself from the heavy embarrassments into which he had 
fallen there. Ultimately, the flock which he formed was found 
scarcely one-third equal to what it ought to have been. 

Darcet is the next on the list. He was remarkable for being the 
confidential friend of Montesquieu, and assisted him in collecting 
and arranging his immense materials for the “ Esprit des Loix.” 
In conjunction with the performance of these duties, he at the same 
time pushed chemistry with such perseverance, as by his researches 
to “core ag wonderful improvements in the mauufacture of porcelain 
in France, 

One of the most remarkable passages throughout the whole of 
this collection of eloges, is that which relates to Priestley, for it 
presents a combination of sound judgment, of a sense of justice, of 
candour and honesty of purpose, which never was exceeded, and but 
seldom ever equalled. After appreciating the merits of Priestley as’ 
a man of science, Cuvier, evidently with much emotion, proceeded to 
address his audience in the following manner:— 


‘“ T am now, Messieurs, arrived at the most painful part of my task. 
You ‘have just seen Priestley successfully progressing in the study of 
human science, to which he nevertheless consecrated but a few of his lei- 
sure moments. I must now present him to you in another light, wrestling 
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against the nature of those things which are hidden from our reason by an 
impenetrable veil, trying to submit the world to his conjectures, consuming 
almost all his life in these vain efforts, and at length plunging himself into 
an abyss of misery. Here, like himself, I have need of all your indul- 
gence; perhaps the details into which I am about to enter will, to some, 
appear foreign to the place in which I speak, but it is here, I think, that 
the terrible example they give ought to be heard with the greatest interest. 
I have already told you that Priestley was a minister of religion, and I am 
forced to add, that he professed four different creeds before he could de- 
cide on teaching one of them in his public capacity. Brought up in all 
the severity of the presbyterian faith, which we call Calvinistic, and in all 
the bitterness of predestination, such as Gomar taught it, he scarcely began 
to reflect, before he turned to the milder doctrine of Arminius. But, as 
he advanced, he always seemed to find too much to believe; he therefore 
adopted the tenets of the Arians, who, after having invaded Christianity 
from the time of the successors of Constantine, have now no other asylum 
than in England, but whose faith is decorated by the names of Milton, 
Clarke, and Locke, and even, as report says, that of Newton, and whose 
reputations, in some measure, repair the loss of former power. 

‘* Arianism, while it declares Christ to be a creature, believes him, 
nevertheless, to be a being of a superior nature, produced before the world, 
and the organ of the Creator in the production of other beings. This is 
the doctrine clothed in the magnificent poetry of the Paradise Lost. 
After having long professed this, Priestley abandoned it, in order to be- 
come an Unitarian, or that which we call Socinian. There are few, per- 
haps, among those who now hear me, who have ever informed themselves 
in what these two sects differ. It is, that the Socinians deny the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ, and only look upon him as a man, though they revere in 
him the Saviour of the world; and they acknowledge that the Divinity 
was united to him, in order to effect this great work. This subtle shade 
between two heresies, for thirty years occupied that head which was 
required for the most important questions of science, and, without compa- 
rison, caused Priestley to write more volumes than he ever produced on 
the different species of air..... His last moments were full of those 
feelings of piety which had animated his whole life, the improper control 
of which had been the foundation of all his errors. He caused the Gospel 
to be read to him, and thanked God for having allowed him to lead an 
useful life, and granted him a peaceful death. Among the list of his 
principal blessings, he ranked that of having personally known almost all 
his contemporaries. ‘I am going to sleep, as you do,’ said he to his 
grandchildren, who were brought to him, ‘ but we shall wake again toge- 
ther, and, I hope, to eternal happiness;’ thus evincing in what belief he 
died. ‘These were his last words; such was the end of that man, whom 
his enemies accused of wishing to overthrow all morality and religion, and, 
nevertheless, whose greatest error was to mistake his vocation, and to 
attach too much importance to his individual sentiments, in matters where 
fe most important of all feelings ought to be the love of peace.”—pp. 

88—191. 

Adanson, whose name is associated with the celebrated and ex- 
panies tree called the Baobab (Adansonia digitata), which he 
discovered in Africa, forms the subject of an highly interesting 
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eloge. He was born in Provence, and manifested at a very early 
age a passion for natural history. At the period when he had finished 
his educational studies, the natural history of Africa was altogether 
unknown; he consequently turned his ‘iabidion to that region, and 
thought nothing of the difficulties and perils which beset him ina 
journey thither. At twenty-one he embarked for Senegal, and after 
a few years of research there, and in several parts of Africa, he re- 
turned to Paris laden with knowledge, and materials of precious 
value, but was vastly lowered in circumstances. His Natural His- 
tory of Senegal contains a wonderful body of curious and original 
intelligence, and it is remarkable for being the first attempt of which 
any trace can be found to establish a principle of classification 
amongst the Testacea, which is found in the organization of the 
animals instead of the shells. But Adanson was another of the 
innocent victims who lost their fortunes by the revolution. Reduced 
as he had been by his expensive travels, he still had sufficient to 
enable him to keep a small plantation of foreign trees, to the culti- 
vation and care of which he devoted the whole of his time. But 
the furious rabble destroyed it, and into such a state of destitution 
was poor Adanson reduced, that, when he was invited to become 
one of the earliest members of the Institute, he was obliged to re- 
fuse the invitation because ‘‘ he had no shoes!” 

In the eloge on Lassus we have some curious facts. He was a 
surgeon, and though skilful in his profession, was so very unfortu- 
nate as to attempt to bleed one of his royal patients without suc- 
cess. ‘The world was astonished, and the whole faculty cried out, 
‘¢ What! two punctures and no blood come! Frightful.” Never- 
theless Lassus afterwards became a distinguished teacher of science. 
We pass over the eloges of De Saussure and others, and come to 
the one of Fourcroy in which Cuvier appears to put forth all his re- 
sources. After a brilliant recapitulation of the struggles of his 
youth, his vigorous resistance of injustice and poverty, and an ample 
account of the discoveries of Fourcroy, Cuvier enters upon a de- 
scription of himasa lecturer. ‘ We fancy,” writes the accomplished 
biographer, ‘* we again find in these assemblies a whole people ani- 
mated by the voice of a single orator; and again see those schools, 
where chosen disciples came to penetrate the oracles of a sage. ‘The 
lectures of M. Fourcroy corresponded to this twofold picture: Plato 
and Demosthenes seemed to be united in him; and it is almost ne- 
cessary to be one or the other, to give an idea of them. Connec- 
tion of method, abundance of elocution, elevation, precision, ele- 
gance of terms, as if they had been selected long beforehand; ra- 
pidity, brilliancy, novelty, as if suddenly inspired; a flexible, so- 
norous, and silvery voice, yielding to every motion, penetrating 
into the corners of the largest audience-room ;—nature had bestowed 
every thing on him. Sometimes his discourse flowed smoothly and ; : 
majestically; the grandeur of his metaphors, and the pomp of his- 
stvle, were all imposing; then, varying his accents, he passed in- 
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sensibly to the most ingenuous familiarity, and fixed attention by 
sallies of the most fascinating gaiety. Hundreds of auditors, of all 
classes, all nations, were to be seen whole hours, closely pressed 
against each other, almost fearing to breathe, their eyes fixed on his, 
suspended to his mouth, as the poet says (pendent ab ore loguentis). 
His look of fire darted over the crowd; in the farthest rows he dis- 
tinguished that mind which was difficult to convince, and still 
doubted, or the slow comprehension which did not completely un- 
derstand; for these he redoubled his arguments and his similes, and 
varied his expressions until he found those which would convince; 
language seemed to multiply its riches for him, and he did not quit 
his subject till he saw all his numerous audience equally satisfied. 

In the reign of terror, Fourcroy was, from particular circum- 
stances, in the lucky condition of being able to save many persons 
from an untimely and ignominious death; when Lavoisier was ar- 
rested it was generally concluded that his life would be secured by 
the interference of Fourcroy, but the former ultimately fell a victim 
to the monsters of the revolution, and the report was spread imme- 
diately that Fourcroy employed his interest in promoting his de- 
struction, in order to get rid of the only powerful rival which he had 
in chemistry. But the real truth was, that, at the moment of La- 
voisier’s arrest, the life of Fourcroy himself was put into jeopardy, 
so that all power of rendering assistance to others must have been 
utterly withdrawn from him. Cuvier, in alluding to this delicate 
transaction used the following remarkable expressions: —‘‘ Perhaps 
I may be blamed for recalling these sad recollections; but, where a 
celebrated man has been so unfortunate as to be accused, as M. 
Fourcroy was,—where this accusation occasioned the torture of his 
life,—the historian would in vain strive to bury it in oblivion, by 
being himself silent. We ought now to say, that if, in the strict 
researches we have made, we had found the slightest proof of so 
horrible an atrocity, no human power could have forced us to sully 
our lips by his eloge, to make the roofs of this temple resound with 
our praises,—this temple, which ought to be no less the asylum of 
honour than of genius.” 

A splendid eulogy follows on an indefatigable and benevolent 
philosopher, named Dessesserts, to whose noble exertions the French 
owe the banishment of those horrible machines of whalebone, 
those swathing clothes, those hot-houses, where the minds and 
bodies of infants were imprisoned from their birth. By M. Des- 
Sesserts were those mothers recalled to their duty, who abandoned 
the nourishment of their offspring to others, when capable of afford- 
ing it themselves; and, though unacknowledged, to M. Dessesserts 
was Rousseau indebted for the first pages of his Emile. 

The impartiality with which Cuvier selected the most worthy per- 
sons, without distinction of country, for his praises, does the highest 
credit to the memory of that distinguished man, and we are the 
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more pleased with the justice which he has rendered to two eminent 
personages belonging to this country, because at the period when 
he spoke of them there was any thing but a good feeling subsisting 
between the two countries. Of the celebrated Henry Cavendish, 
Cuvier tells us that every discovery of his came before the world 
tinctured with the sublime and marvellous: he weighed the earth— 
laid down rules for navigating the air, and deprived water of its 
elementary character; his works are so many master-pieces of wis- 
dom and method, perfect in the whole, perfect in the details, in 
which no man can find out whereon to prepare a reform, and the 
splendour of which has only increased with time. There can be no 
rashness, therefore, says Cuvier, in predicting that he will reflect 
back upon his house much greater lustre than he has received from 
it; and that these researches, which, perhaps, excited the pity and 
contempt of some of his contemporaries, will make his name re- 
sound, at an age to which his rank and his ancestry alone would not 
have transmitted it. - Eulogies on Pallas, the sagacious traveller in 
the northern part of Asia, on M. Parmentier, the introducer of the 
potatoe into France, on Count Rumford, Olivier, the oriental tra- 
veller, Werner, Desmarets, Riche, Bruguiere, and De Beauvois, 
the African traveller. But on no occasion did Cuvier exhibit his 
admiration of disinterested labours in the promotion of science than 
in his eulogy on Sir Joseph Banks, whose travels and adventures he 
describes with great vivacity. Considering the period at which 
this panegyric was delivered by Cuvier, we must regard it as a 
proof of the greatest liberality. ‘The savans of England, he de- 
clared on the occasion, had taken an equally glorious part as Sir 
Joseph Banks in those mental labours which are common to all civi- 
lized people: “ They have confronted” says the eloquent speaker, 
*¢ the eternal frosts of either pole; they have not left a corner of the 
two oceans unvisited; they have increased the catalogue of nature 
tenfold; heaven has been peopled by them with planets, satellites, 
and unheard-of phenomena; we may almost say that they have 
counted the stars of the milky way. If chemistry has assumed a 
new aspect, the facts they have furnished have essentially contri- 
buted to this metamorphosis. Inflammable air, pure air, phlogistic 
air, are due to them; they have discovered the decomposition of 
water, and a number of new metals have been produced by their 
analyses. The nature of fixed alkalies has only been demonstrated 
by them; mechanism, at their voice, has given birth to miracles, 
and placed their country above all others in almost every species of 
manufacture.” 

The account left on record, by the illustrious Baron, of Hauy, 
the celebrated mineralogist, is full of interest. This great man 
began life as a chorister, and having one day accidentally walked 
into the lecture-room of Daubenton at the Garden of Plants during 
one of the sittings, he heard from the professor a discourse on the 
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subject of mineralogy, which decided him in the final choice of the 
pursuit of his life. Several of the succeeding eulogies are detailed 
by Mrs. Lee, but the specimens now given must be sufficient. 

After dwelling briefly on the very celebrated lectures delivered by 
the Baron on the rise and progress of science, Mrs, Lee proceeds 
to notice him in his political character as one of the officers of go- 
vernment. Cuvier was appointed in the first place to the temporary 
office of Commissary of the King, in the discharge of which he had 
to defend all the bills brought before either house on the part of 
the government. In 1808 he was raised to the rank of a member of 
the University Council. During the period of his holding this 
office, he was employed as one of the commissioners who were to 
carry on a discussion concerning the University in the presence of 
Napoleon. It appears that the part which he took in the debate 
called forth some favourable observations from the emperor, nor was 
it long until the Baron was placed in the dignified and confidential 
office of Maitre des Requétes, the duty being to examine all ques- 
tions about to be brought forward in the Council of State, to report 
upon them to the Council, and to give their own opinions concern- 
ing the matter. A still greater proof of the emperor’s trust in the 
Baron’s judgment was given by him when he commanded Cuvier to 
select a library for the use of the King of Rome. The subsequent 
promotion of the great naturalist to the rank of Counseller of State, 
was declared by Napoleon himself to have originated in his wish to 
afford Cuvier, as he expresses it, the opportunity of “ resting him- 
self betimes.” A few years only elapsed after the date of this ap- 
pointment when Cuvier was made president of the Comité de I'In- 
terieur. This committee belonged to the Council of State, and had 
for its especial business to advise with the Minister of the Interior 
on all administrative questions, to draw up the ordonnances issued 
from that body, and to prepare the plans of various laws. This 
committee examined all the disputes which arose between indivi- 
duals and the administration, authorised the grants of mines, the 
construction of bridges and roads, superintended the statutes of 
different societies, and judged if it were advisable to accept legacies 
or donations to public establishments, the clergy, &c. Another 
important part of his duties lay in the superintendance of public 
instruction, and also in municipal and provincial laws; and he never 
proposed a new regulation or an amendment of an old one, without 
promulgating the reasons which induced him to propose it. He 
held the same offices still under the vicissitudes to which the French 
sovernment was subjected; and, though much blame was imputed 
for his apparent indifference to every form of government, still it is 


most probable that the public interest was the sole reason for his 
retaining them. In 1815 he exhibited in a most unequivocal man- 
ner his determination to establish measures of sound policy, and 
the favourable modification by which the courts, called Prevotal, 
were deprived of their tyrannical character. ‘These courts were 
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created by the Bourbons, in order to judge all public disturbances, 
and from whose decisions there was no appeal. They in some sort 
assimilated to our special commission. Cuvier, in giving an account 
of the means by which he accomplished this very desirable object, in- 
forms us, that, when first established, the judicial power was given 
to them, not only over revolts and attempts openly committed on 
the public peace, but over conspiracies and attempts plotted in 
secret; and not only over crimes which might take place after the 
law was promulgated, but over all which had taken place at any 
pericd whatever. It was very evident that in a country like France, 
where there were so many men of all classes ever ready to follow 
the torrent of the day, these two powers would have transformed 
the Prevotal Courts into so many revolutionary tribunals. Never- 
theless, he did not obtain any thing from the united Committees of 
the Interior, and the law was prepared; but, after a meeting of the 
Council of State, presided by the Duc de Richlieu, Cuvier de- 
manded a discussion of these questions in his presence before a new 
assemblage of the Committees. He never spoke with so much fire; 
and, notwithstanding the violence of and -——, thanks to the 
upright and honest mind of the Duc de Richlieu, he succeeded in 
getting the articles concerning secret plots entirely erased. His 
efforts did not stop here, for it was through his exertions likewise 
that the power of visiting former offences by these courts was alto- 
gether done away with, and at a later period his honest and enthu- 
slastic resistance alone prevented the surrender of the University to 
the Jesuits. These facts constitute no small amount of evidence 
towards proving how little Cuvier had been inclined to sacrifice his 
convictions at the shrine of his interests, and if any confirmation of 
the truth of this remark were wanted, it will be found in the un- 
conquerable opposition which he gave to the censorship of the 
press. This subject brings us to the history of an incident which 
may be taken as a very good specimen of the meanness of the 
French government in these days. At the very moment when Cu- 
vier had exhausted all his powers to try and abolish this censorship, 
the minister, Peyromnet, without giving the least warning, sends off 
a despatch in the middle of the night, announcing to Cuvier that 
his appointment to the office of a censor would appear in the Mo- 
niteur next morning! It actually did appear, but Cuvier took care 
that the trick should not be concealed from the world. Mrs. Lee 
continues to a considerable length her account of Cuvier’s legislative 
labours, and follows it up in the details respecting the share he had 
in diffusing the blessings of education. ‘he principles by which 
his actions on this great point were governed, were briefly summed 
up in his own forcible language, when he said—‘‘ Give schools be- 
fore political rights; make citizens comprehend the duties that the 
state of society imposes on them; teach them what are political 
rights before you offer them for their enjoyment. Then all ame- 
liorations will be made without causing a shock; then each new 
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idea, thrown upon good ground, will have time to germinate, to 
grow, and to ripen, without convulsing the social body. Inmitate na- 
ture, who, in the development of beings, acts by gradation, and gives 
time to every member of her most powerful elements. The infant 
remains nine months in the body of its mother; man’s physical per- 
fection only takes place at twenty or thirty, and his moral completion 
from thirty to forty. Institutions must have ages to produce all 
their fruits; witness Christianity, the effects of which are not yet 
accomplished, notwithstanding a thousand years of existence.” 

The facility with which Cuvier was allowed to organize and en- 
courage the Protestant church in France is a most remarkable testi- 
mony to the liberality of the nation: schools were opened for Pro- 
testant children at the expense of the state, and gratuitous places in 
colleges set apart for them; their ministers also were supported 
from the public revenue, and had an allowance superior in its 
amount to that assigned for the Catholic clergy, in consequence of 
the former being permitted to have families. 

After having gone through the history of Baron Cuvier, as a na- 
turalist, a writer, and a political character, Mrs. Lee comes at last 
to consider him in his social and domestic capacity. She corrects 
some misrepresentations which had been published respecting his 
early life, and shows that he was neither in the army, as his friend 
Decandolle imagined, nor was he destined for the Lutheran church 
as others had predicted. Another erroneous report contradicted by 
this lady is, that his talents for natural history were developed only 
at a late period of his life, for she proves that at a very early stage 
of his youth he was devoted to Buffon, and had not only drawn for 
himself many of the quadrupeds in the work of that celebrated 
man, but actually formed a museum of insects collected by himself 
at Stuttgardt. The following passages present the illustrious Ba- 
ron before us with qualifications of the most interesting kind. 


‘His delineations of quadrupeds were equally extraordinary; and, when 
Jecturing, he would turn to the black board behind him, with the chalk in 
his hand, and, speaking all the time, he would rapidly sketch the subject 
of his discourse, sometimes beginning even at the tail, proportioning every 
part with admirable precision, and preserving the character to such a de- 
gree, that even the species could be immediately pronounced. The taste 
for drawings of natural history extended to all branches of the art, and it 
was his delight to visit every collection or exhibition of the kind. During 
his last visit to England he went to Hampton Court, and it was with diffi- 
culty he could tear himself away from the cartoons of Raffaelle, in order 
to keep a dinner appointment. ‘The admiration he felt for this most won- 
derful of all painters amounted to a species of worship; and no one, whe- 


ther an artist or not, ever comprehended or delighted in the beauties of 
Raffaelle more than did M. Cuvier. 
; * 


* * * * * 


‘He was accused of knowing mote of the English language than he 
chose to own; but there could be no motive for concealing what would 
have afforded him pleasure to make use of; besides which, he has often 
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tried to put little sentences together in jest, and ask if they were right. If 
a reply was given in the affirmative, he would threaten to begin in earnest 
one day, and probably would have performed his intention, had not his 
daughters always acted as able interpreters in this respect. His know- 
ledge of the dead languages was not only a source of exquisite enjoyment 
to him, but was absolutely necessary to his profound researches. He sel- 
dom alluded to Greek or Latin authors in conversation, but there was a 
classical precision and elegance of expression, even in his ordinary dis- 
course, which can scarcely be acquired by other means than the study of 
such writers. The minor accomplishments which he added to these mental 
stores are almost surprising, because each must have taken time to acquire. 
Among them was a thorough knowledge of heraldry, which, it is well 
known contains a large portion of detail. 
* * * * * * 

‘No one enjoyed a ludicrous circumstance more than he did; no one 
was happier at the performance of a comedy; for, when I was living in 
Paris, a ridiculous afterpiece was frequently represented on the stage, 
called ‘‘ Le Voyage a Dieppe,” in which the professors of the Jardin des 
Plantes were brought forward in the most amusing way possible; and 
such was M. Cuvier’s uncontrollable risibility at its performance one even- 
ing, that the people in the pit several times called out to him to be quiet. 

‘The nerves of M. Cuvier were particularly irritable by nature, and fre- 
quently betrayed him into expressions of impatience, for which no one 
could be more sorry than himself, the causes of which were immediately 
forgotten; and the caresses and kindnesses which were afterwards be- 
stowed, seldom seemed to him to speak sufficiently the strength of his 
feelings at his own imperfection. Any thing wrong at table, to be kept 
waiting, a trifling act of disobedience, roused him into demonstrations of 
anger which were occasionally more violent than necessary, but which it 
would have been impossible to trace to any selfish feeling; even the loss 
of his own time was the loss of that which was the property of others; 
and, where his mere personal inconvenience was concerned, he was seldom 
known to give way to these impetuous expressions. It was almost amus- 
ing to see the perfect coolness with which the servants, more especially 
about his person, occasionally disobeyed his orders, or replied to his injunc- 
tions, without exciting a hasty word from him. His impatience, however, 
was not confined to little annoyances; but if he expected any thing, or 
any body, he scarcely rested till the arrival took place. If he had work- 
men employed for him, the alteration was done in his imagination as soon 
as commanded; and thus in advance himself, he unceasingly inspected 
their labours, and hastened them in their tasks. He would walk along the 
scene of operation, exclaiming every instant, ‘‘ Dépéchez vous, donc,” 
(make haste, then,) and impeding all celerity by the rapidity of his orders. 
Perhaps, at the moment of pasting the paper on the walls, he brought in a 
pile of engravings to be put on afterwards, and which, in fact, were often 
nailed up before the paste was dry. But although he was perfectly happy 
while thus engaged, he could not be alone, and, fetching his daughter-in- 
law back as often as she escaped from him, he associated her in all his 
contrivances. —pp. 275—277. 


Notwithstanding such proofs of an impatient mind, Cuvier in his 
researches in science showed the opposite qualities in the greatest 
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perfection, for he always carried his labours to the minutest point 
that was capable of being examined, with not mi patience and 


good temper, but with a high degree of delight, such as the natur- 
alist alone can know. 

Mrs. Lee has left us the record of Cuvier’s last moments, but it 
contains little in addition to what has already been before the pub- 
lic in various journals. With respect to the personal appearance 
and manners of this great man she had excellent opportunities of 
studying them, and from her we learn that he was moderately tall, 
and in youth slight; but the sedentary nature of his life had induced 
corpulence in his later years, and his extreme near-sightedness 
brought on a slight stoop in the shoulders. His hair had been light 
in colour, and to the last flowed in the most picturesque curls, over 
one of the finest heads that ever was seen. ‘The immense portion of 
brain in that head was remarked by Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, as 
beyond all that they had ever beheld; an opinion which was con- 
firmed after death. His features were remarkably regular and hand- 
some, the nose aquiline, the mouth full of benevolence, the forehead 
most ample; but it is impossible for any description to do justice to 
his eyes; and then that love of order which so prevailed in great 
things was, by M. Cuvier, carried even into the minutiz of life. 
His dissecting dress, it is true, was not of brilliant appearance, but 
it was adapted to the occasion; in this he would frequently walk 
about early in the summer mornings, in the open air, or pace up and 
down the galleries of anatomy, but on all other occasions his toilette 
was adjusted with care; he himself designed the patterns for the 
embroidery of his Court and Institute coats, invented all the cos- 
tumes of the University, and drew the model for the uniform’ of the 
council, which drawing accompanied the decree by which it was 
established.. 

Occasionally Cuvier showed a stiffness in his dignity, which per- 
haps was necessary in his political character; but to youth and to 
ladies, particularly when the latter were remarkable for their accom- 
plishments, he paid the most cordial and flattering attention. Mrs, 
Lee describes in glowing terms the powers of his conversation, his 
affection to his family, his benevolence to objects who required the 
hand of charity to assist them, and his aversion to the employment of 
ridicule or severe language, together with a total absence of all self- 
conceit and resentment. Cuvier paid two visits to London, the last 
of which took place in 1830. The first thing he did after his 
arrival in the city was to go out and see all the new caricatures con- 
tained in our shop windows; for he was a warm admirer of our per- 
formances in this art, and already possessed a voluminous collection 
of the best which had appeared. They afforded him more than 
mere amusement, for he considered them as curious documents of 
the moral and political history of certain periods; and often, in the 
midst of a serious conversation concerning the events of our own 
times, or those immediately preceding us, he would cite various 
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circumstances which had been stamped upon his recollection by the 
sight of an English caricature. During the fortnight he was in 
London, he was in incessant motion; but his anxiety respecting 
public events embittered all his enjoyment. An accidental circum- 
stance delayed one of Madame Cuvier’s daily epistles, and he 
scarcely rested during these hours of expectation. One morning, 
however, he flew'into the room where Mademoiselle Duvaucel was 
with Mrs. Lee, preparing to go out, entered without the slightest ce- 
remony, embraced us both, and exclaimed, ‘ I have heard from my 
wife;” then, reading the letter, he asked us if we were not as happy 
as himself; and taking an affectionate leave, as if his heart was 
quite full, he hastened to an appointment at the British Museum. 
He made a great many notes, and several drawings, while here, re- 


lative to his Fossil Remains and Ichthyology, but contrived a few: 


hours for visiting. 


In addition to numerous other facts relating to the great subject 
of this volume, Mrs. Lee presents us with a complete list of his 
works in the chronological order of their composition. 





Art. If.— The Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parliament. 
London: Ridgway. 1833. 


ALTHOUGH this pamphlet is evidently the work of at least a strong 
partizan, if not a member of the present ministry, yet so far as the 
facts are concerned, we believe them to be exempt even from the 
charge of exaggeration. In this respect the composition may be re- 
garded as a plain statement of recent public measures intended, and 
certainly well calculated, to establish the right of the existing cabi- 
net to the character of a wise and useful government. The session, 
which has just closed, presented.one of the most interesting national 
assemblages which has ever fixed the attention of the people of 
England: it was the object of many bright hopes, and of as many 
desperate apprehensions, for whilst by the extreme disciples of one 
great faction of the state, it was contemplated as a pandemonium of 
evil influence about to be opened upon the country, those of another 
party were pleased to consider it as the panacea which was to con- 
vert our national distress into a sort of golden age of plenty, pros- 
perity, and innocence. ‘The tories constituting the first class, and 
the radicals forming the last, were alike mortified that their antici- 
pations had failed, and sympathy in this one feeling alone led to a 
combination which proved in practice to be very troublesome to the 
ministry. Both now join in the clamour—‘‘ What has this ministry 
done for the people?” The radicals no doubt would reply, “ too 
little,” whilst from the tories would be heard the exclamation, 
“too much.” Under such circumstances every rational mind would 
at once come to the conclusion that that must have been a prudent 
ministry, which had taken a middle course between the fatal rocks 
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that stood on either hand. Whether or not the actual preecetea 
of the present ministry be entitled to the character of a ‘* middle 


99 


course,” will be most properly ascertained by an inquiry into their 
measures, 

Nothing in the whole history of the existing cabinet more un- 
equivocally proves that the ministerial intentions were guided by a 
disinterested love of country than the resolution with which they 
started of reforming the parliament. From time immemorial, the 
security of a ministry was looked for only in the possession, on their 
part, of a predominant power over the house of Commons, through 
the instrumentality of the borough system. With such allies as they 
might make of the borough representatives, any ministry might 
continue to hold the reins of power without apprehension of ever 
losing them provided a little management were adopted in the 
maintenance of such a system. But the Grey cabinet saw full well 
that the tyrant boroughmongers sat beneath a suspended sword; 
and that their existence was numbered: the ministers disdained 
such an equivocal security for their places, as was afforded by such 
a fragile tenure, and they made up their minds at once to shake off 
the yoke of ancient corruption, and to make an experiment on the 
possibility of governing the people according to the rules of justice 
and of candour. _ Here, then, is the eternal and undeniable proof 
that the present ministers were not actuated by selfish motives, for 
they could have gone on as their predecessors had proceeded before 
them, aggrandizing themselves, and suffering their country to fall 
into decay ; they might have done so as safely and as prosperously as 
any ministers ever did before: but they preferred the true interests 
of the country, and, taking the chances of remaining in power, after 
they had set the constitution at liberty, they boldly dragged off the 
trammels which had so long oppressed her. From the moment that 
this decided measure was accomplished, the ministers stood, as all 
their successors must hereafter stand —solely dependent on the will 
of the people! Since all the measures which were proposed by 
them in the last session, were considered under new circumstances, 
in which no ministers were ever before placed, it will be instructive, 
and, in other respects, highly useful, if we trace the peculiar effects 
to which this happy change of things has led. 

The earliest, and decidedly the most pressing of the questions 
which forced itself on the attention of the ministry on its accession 
to power, was that connected with the old grievance of this empire 
—Ireland. Taking a true view of the condition of that country, 
they referred the symptoms exhibited by her to the right cause, and 
measures were adopted for removing the collision between the 
tenantry and the clergy as to tithes, and for throwing the main- 
tenance of the establishment upon the landlord; public education 
was made equally accessible to the Catholic and the Protestant; 
agriculture and manufactures were encouraged; a large fund was 
appropriated for the promotion of public works; the road to pros- 
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perity was opened, if the peaceful and industrious — of the 
community could only obtain protection while treading it. This 
pee however, they were debarred from by the state of the 
aw, and it hence became necessary to exercise the power of the 
legislature, in order to redress the existing state of things; and 
though we lament that by the remedy which was applied the spirit 
of the constitution was violated, still the case was not susceptible of 
a remedy less repugnant. At all events it has taken effect, and 
there are but few of any party now, who would have wished that 
the bitter cup was withheld from Ireland. The Irish Church Bill 
succeeded the former measure, being one of a series of statutes 
which were intended to remove those causes of complaint, and dis- 
turbance, which rendered the coercive law necessary. The pro- 
visions of this bill have been so recently discussed, that it would be 
useless to enter into any detail. Its more important features were, 
the abolition of church rates, or, as they are called in Ireland, 
vestry cess, the suppression of ten bishopricks out of twenty-two, 
and the application of their revenues to purposes of religious in- 
struction. 

Then followed the bills for reforming the grand jury and jury 
systems in Ireland, It is not generally known in England, that one 
of the great duties of grand juries, in the sister country, consisted, 
up to a recent period, in awarding sums for making and repairing 
public roads. Great abuse existed in their proceedings, for indi- 
viduals amongst the members of the grand juries were often found 
to influence the body in authorizing the making of roads, which 
could be of use to nobody but themselves, though the country would 
have to pay for them. Some steps had, in previous parliaments, 
been taken for the correction of these extensive abuses, but the act 
of the present ministers altogether struck down the evil. It pro- 
vides that a certain number of persons, paying the highest amount 
of county rate, shall be associated with the magistrates at sessions, 
to judge of their presentments, and that all works to be executed 
shall be done by open contract ; and a certain portion of the rate- 
payers are vested with a control over the ex valine. The object 
of the jury bill was to promote the better administration of justice, 
by securing the impartial selection of juries, and preventing the in- 
timidation of witnesses, which was done by assimilating the law of 
Ireland as far as possible to that of England, under Sir R. Peel’s 
Jury Act; this was aided by the change of Venue bill, which gave 
an opportunity of removing the trial of offences beyond the reach of 
local heats and animosities. 

Two commissions of inquiry were next to set to work to find out 
what abuses exist in corporations in Ireland, and what is the state 
of the labouring classes. Thus far the ministry had shewn itself to 
be a well-instructed superintendent in estimating the ills of Ireland, 
and in selecting the suitable remedy for her permanent relief. 

Having subdued the alarms which attracted the public to the 
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consideration of Irish affairs, the Grey ministry were now forced to 
grapple with one of the most complicated problems that ever dis- 
turbed the repose of a statesman—we allude to the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies, a question which is not treated with any ex- 
aggeration by the present writer, when he states that the gigantic 
extent of the subject, the vast commercial interests involved in its 
development, the conflicting principles and prejudices which were 
to be encountered, the great moral and political data which 
were to be discussed and solved, might well justify the apprehen- 
sions of those who felt that, while the crisis was inevitable and the 
danger imminent, the difficulties which were to be encountered were 
hardly less than insuperable. 

Nevertheless, to the credit of the ministry, be it remembered, 
that instead of timidly declining to seize the intractable monster be- 
fore them, and transferring it, as they might, to some protracted 
process, the result of which would be indebted to time, rather than 
to any positive exertion for its success: further, unshaken by the 
addition which the exorbitant demands of the West Indians made 
to the natural embarrassment of the question itself, the ministers, we 
repeat, in spite of all these desperate appearances, came forward, and 
openly declared that they had made up their minds as to the neces- 
sary measure. The act, which finally passed, in pursuance of this 
resolution, is a sweeping measure, which prostrates the demon 
Slavery in the British dominions for ever! On the Ist of August, 
1834, begins the reign of universal liberty throughout the vast regions 
over the earth, where the sceptre of King William is acknowledged ! 
Upon that day, slavery is numbered amongst the crimes denounced 
for punishment by the law. ‘The consequence of such a singular 
change as this must occasion in West Indian society, has been in- 
geniously provided for by the government; for, whilst by the 
rapidity and decision of their acts, they nearly satisfied the abo- 
litionists, they, on the other hand, by the welcome loan of twenty 
millions, succeeded in turning the planters into friends of the mea- 
sure. But it was not merely to the downfall of slavery and the 
compensation of the proprietor, that the government were to con- 
fine their care. If they stopped short, after a mere abolition of 
slavery, what was to become of the slave? Was he to be permitted 
to relapse into his former dreadful barbarity? or was he to be so 
treated, as that he could remain in communication with civilized 
man, and be thus taught to appreciate the blessings of civilized life? 
The ministry hesitated but little as to which course they should 
adopt, and the act contains ample provision for securing the better 
alternative to the slave. 


‘ The act provides that every negro shall, immediately upon his eman- 
cipation, become an apprentice to his present master for a very limited 
period, not exceeding six years. : 

‘During this interval, the slaves who are engaged in the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, and other agricultural produce, are to work for their 
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masters, as apprentices, for forty-five hours per week, in consideration of 
being provided with all the necessaries of life in the same manner as at 
present. 

‘ By this arrangement, a supply of labour to a moderate extent is in- 
sured to the proprietors: they are protected from the incalculable incon- 
venience and danger which would accrue from the uncontrolled vagrancy 
and indolence of the negroes, and they will be able, in this interval, not 
only to make such laws and police regulations, as the communities may 
require, but also to train up the negro in habits of voluntary industry, and 
to fit him for the duties of a free citizen, which he will eventually have to 
perform. 

‘The certain supply of labour which the apprenticeship provides, al- 
though insufficient for the production of the amount of produce now 
exported from the colonies, will probably be sufficient to prevent the 
necessity of resorting to the slave colonies of other nations for the supply 
of that produce, which would be a direct encouragement to that very sys- 
tem we are in the act of abolishing. 

‘The principal advantage of the apprenticeship, however, accrues to the 
negroes themselves. They are, in fact, placed in a condition of greater 
comfort than that of the peasantry of any civilized nation. 

‘ For a very moderate amount of labour, leaving a large reserve of un- 


restricted leisure, not only are the effective negroes, but the whole slave 


population to be maintained by the proprietors during the apprenticeship. 

‘The duty imposed upon them of working forty-five hours per week 
for their employer, secures them from the evils and vices of a vagrant 
and idle life; and, at the same time, the mutual dependence of the em- 
ployer and the apprentice, arising out of this limitation of the hours of 
compulsory labour, will lead necessarily to a system of voluntary contracts 
to work for wages.’—pp. 14, 15. | 


In fact, it may be said that, as soon as the bill is carried into 
effect, the negroes will be in the actual receipt of that which is 
equivalent to wages, for the apprenticed labourer will have an 
allowance amply sufficient, not only for his own maintenance, but 
for that of all the natives whom he may be bound to support. Nor 
must it be overlooked, observes the author, that, in a state of 
slavery, the master is bound to furnish his slaves with houses and 
provision grounds, to which they in general become much attached, 
and which, from long habit, they have learnt to consider as their 
own individual property. The nature of rent, or the very idea of 
making a payment for leave to occupy these premises, has never 
entered into the imagination of a negro: yet it is clear, that when 
he ceases to be a slave, the master is no longer bound to furnish him 
with a lodging and land gratuitously; and that, on the other hand, 
any attempt to eject the negro population, would be not only 
hazardous, but impracticable. It seems, therefore, a wise provision, 
that by an intermediate state of attachment to the soil, the negro 
should, for a time, retain possession of his present habitation, and, 
during the time of his contract, pay for it, and for the annual 
supplies of clothing which, on the present system of trade, are 
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regularly supplied from Great Britain, according to the demand, by 
a reasonable proportion of labour in lieu of money. , 

Before quitting this important measure, we should particularly 
advert to two other points in this act which are well worthy of ap- 
plause. The first is the complete removal of every sort of restriction 
now felt by the ministers or teachers of the Christian religion in 
their zealous labours to diffuse it; the only limitations to their per- 
fect freedom being. the same as those which exist in the mother 
country. The other provision of this statute is, that to ensure a wise 
and impartial administration of the laws under the present and fu- 
ture circumstances, a body of gentlemen is to be sent from this coun- 
try who are to act as special magistrates, unconnected with local pre- 
judices, independent of colonial influence, whose presence, dispersed 
as’ they will be throughout the Islands, cannot but give confidence 
to all classes, inspire a feeling of increased connection with the Mo- 
ther Country, and of secure participation in the impartial adminis- 

tration of the law. 

We come now to the consideration of the measures of economy 
which were entered upon by the government, in that spirit of re- 
trenchment which they always professed. In referring back to the 
circumstances in which the country was situated at the era when the 
Grey ministry assumed the helm of state, namely in 1830, we find 
that up to that moment their predecessors uniformly declared the 
utter impossibility of further reduction. The latter assured the 
country that the sum of fifty millions only constituted the net in- 
come of the state, that out of that, no less than thirty-five millions 
were eternally and irrevocably dedicated to the payment of the in- 
terest of the national debt, the civil list, half-pay of army and navy, 
superannuations, and other charges, with similar sacred pretensions ; 
and, lastly, that there remained only fifteen millions of the whole in- 
come which was capable of being handled for purposes of very deli- 
cate trituration, but by no means of any very sensible diminution. 
The new ministers, however, satisfied that no great reliance was to 
be placed on the representation of those whom they superseded, pro- 
ceeded to the examination of the expenditure, and found, it seems, 
the difficulty of reducing the fifteen millions, very slight indeed. 
The general expenditure consequently was diminished, and a relief 
from taxation to the amount of three millions; reductions have taken 
place in the army, navy, ordnance, and several other branches of the 
public service; in the salaries of the Ministers themselves—in the 
salaries even of the Judges, of Ambassadors, Commissioners, &c.— 
in the custom-house the reduction of 414 officers has taken place; 
and the same spirit of saving has been extended to many of our co- 
lonies, both in the East and West. 

But it is not alone for what the ministers have done in the way of 
practical economy, that we are disposed to praise, but that which 
they have pledged themselves to accomplish, 1s, in our estimation, of 
still greater value. They appointed a committee to investigate the 
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whole subject of army and navy appointments, and have adopted 
the conclusions of this committee, whereby the principle of abolition 
of all sinecures is announced ; and they propose to abolish prospec- 
tively all sinecure garrison appointments, and to substitute a scale 
of rewards for distinguished services, the amount of which is fixed 
at 8,000/. a-year. To ensure as far as possible the best distribution 
of this fund, to prevent its misapplication by being lavished on fa- 
vourites, instead of being the reward of veterans, the names of those 
on whom it is to be conferred, are to be laid annually before Parlia- 
ment,'so that the responsibility for the due distribution rests with 
the Minister, and will be open to public animadversion. All Civi- 
lians are immediately to vacate garrison appointments, except where 
special grounds for their not doing so can be shewn. The large in- 
come derived by the Governor of Gibraltar from local revenues, and 
Lord Roslyn’s sinecure, are prospectively abolished. Some savings 
are also proposed to arise from the mode of paying for the clothing, 
and in the pay of colonels of regiments. The cases of many general 
officers, who attained in 1814 the unattached pay, without having 
performed services which entitled them to it, are to be reconsidered, 
and the staff at head-quarters is recommended to be reduced. Of 
the sinecures in the navy, only that of the vice and rear-admiral of 
England are to be retained. The lieutenant and major-general, and 
colonels of marines, are to be abolished, and an annual sum equal 
to their pay is proposed, (as in the case of the army), to be substi- 
tuted as a reward for distinguished services: a strong opinion Is ex- 
pressed against brevets, or the creation of flag officers, unless ur- 
gently called for by public necessity. The total amount of present 
saving will be about 16,800/., and the prospective saving about 
47,800/.; to this may be added the saving to be deduced from the 
appropriation of the revenues of the Crown in Guernsey and Jersey, 
and that arising from a reduction of the staff at head-quarters. ‘T'he 
amount of either the present or future savings is small, but the prin- 
ciple thus isishiiclead by the committee is most important, and will 
go far towards reconciling the country to expenses which hencefor- 
ward cannot be misapplied. : 
_ Even the Excise, the abuses of.which seemed up to a late period 
to be sacred. from all inquiry, were made the subject of a strict ex- 
amination by the command of Ministers, who proved beyond all ques- 
tion that they had the determination of the downright truth alone at 
heart, when they appointed such a man as Sir Henry Parnell as the 
head of their commission for this necessary investigation. It is well 
known that they had already quarrelled with that honourable ba- 
ronet for the austerity with which he had adhered to the dictates of 
his conscience. 

The renewal of the Bank Charter, expressly by the interference 
of the government, is admitted on all hands to have been a wise mea- 
sure, seeing the nature of the principles which they adopted in legis- 
lating on this intricate point. ‘These principles were: Ist. The obliga- 
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tion on the part of the Bank to publish their accounts monthly. 2nd. 
The repayment ofa part of the capital. 3rd. The partial repeal of 
the Usury Laws, which now impede the action of the Bank, ‘and of 
all other similar establishments. 4th, The annual payment by the 
Bank of 120,000/. in return for the privileges continued to it. 5th. 
Rendering the Bank of England Notes a legal tender, except at the 
Bank itself or its branches. 6th. The quarterly return of the amount 
of circulation of all other Banks;—and 7th. Certain provisions for 
the improvement of Joint Stock Banks. 

The present bill again proved not only their ingenuity, but. their 
lass zeal for the prosperity of the country in taking the op- 
portunity, furnished by the renewal of the Bank Charter, to establish 
regulations for the improvement of Joint Stock Banks. As this is a 
subject which deeply interests the community at large, we shall lay 
before the reader a short popular explanation of its bearings, from 
the able and thoroughly informed author before us. 


‘ Established after the panic of 1825, at a time when all the evils of 
banking were attributed to one single cause, the limitation of the number 
of partners, the sole remedy was sought for in withdrawing that restric- 
tion. The formation of large companies was encouraged, on whom, as 
on private bankers, the privilege of issuing bank notes was conferred, 
without any other security to the public than that which was derived 
from the increased number of partners. Many highly respectable esta- 
blishments were formed, others of an equivocal nature sprang up. To 
secure to the country the advantages which joint stock banking companies 
are capable of pcre: and to give them higher claims to public confi- 
dence, was the object of the government. 

‘It was proposed by Lord Althorp to relieve them from certain re- 
strictions to which they are at present subject, and to empower the crown 
to grant them charters on complying with certain conditions, of which the 
most important was to pay up their capitals, and lodge a portion, as secu- 
rity, in the public funds. These were conditions which it was conceived 
no respectable establishment could have any difficulty in acceding to; 
which several had applied for as a protection, and which were calculated 
to restrain the proceedings of those whose hopes of profit are derived 
from encouraging a spirit of reckless speculation, and who impose on 
the public by appealing to the magnitude of a capital which exists only on 
paper. 

‘Such were the measures proposed by the government—such the ob- 
jects which they had in view; and it is not saying too much to assert that 
the plan, when announced, received, as to its essential provisions, very 
general approbation. To that part of the measure affecting the joint 
stock banks, opposition, however, began to manifest itself. The country 
bankers took the alarm. The immediate substitution of Bank of England 
paper was declared to be the necessary consequence of limited liability, 
and the extinction of the country banker the inevitable result. The go- 
vernment, desirous that no unnecessary alarm should be excited, and that 
a complete conviction of the utility and necessity of these provisions 
should be felt, consented to postpone them till another session, leaving the 
subject before the public, that a more decided opinion might be pronounced 
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on its merits. In the mean ‘time an act has been passed, by which joint — 
stock banks are permitted to render their notes payable in London, ‘and 
to draw bills on London under 50/,’—pp. 40, 41. 


Although this portion of the Act was delayed, that part of it 
which related to the Bank was carried into a law, and we may now 
reckon upon the happy circumstance that the principles of a sound 
system of paper currency have been:laid down for the observance of 
the Bank, and from the triumphant manner in which any attempt to 
depreciate the currency was discountenanced by a resolution of the 
House of Commons, in the last session, we are satisfied that the 
hopes of some narrowminded (to speak of them with charity) politi- 
cal economists will be completely disappointed. 

The results of the ministerial arrangements respecting our East 
India possessions are most gratifying in every point of view, and in 
no respect are they more worthy of admiration than in their effect of 
destroying the anomalous and pernicious union in one body of func- 
tions so truly inconsistent as those of imperial authority and econo- 
mical superintendance. So effectually has the ministry reformed 
the system of the East India Company, that India is now thrown 
open to European enterprize, and European capital. The legislative 
power of the Supreme Eiovernneit has been strengthened. A com- 
mission has been established for the purpose of ascertaining, digest- 
ing, and as far as may be, assimilating those conflicting and unde- 
fined ‘laws; the diversity and vagueness of which are among the 
heaviest grievances of India. The patronage, which has been be- 
stowed by favour, is henceforward to be placed under restrictions 
which will ensure to India a constant supply of the most intelligent 
servants. In the constitution of the Board of Control changes have 
been made which, whilst they increase the efficiency of that depart- 
ment, diminish the parliamentary influence of the ministers; and 
finally, every office under the Company has been thrown open to 
every British subject, without distinction of colour, descent, caste, 
or religion. We may add further, as connected with the great 
inroad made on the East India monopoly, that another Bill has been 
carried in the late parliament, whereby facilities have been given for 
opening to all persons the trade with China, and which also has 
reduced the tax on tea. Up to the period of their enactment the 
sale of tea has been confined to one place, the port of London. 
Under this Bill, the importation will be permitted at every port of 
any importance throughout the United Kingdom. The merchant 
of Liverpool, of Hull, of Glasgow, or of Cork, will, in future, im- 
port his cargo, or his parcel of tea, at his own wharf, and lodge it 
in his own warehouse. The dealers in Manchester, and Leeds, 
and Paisley, may supply themselves at the nearest port, and have no 
longer occasion to resort to London, to await the periodical sales of 
the Leadenhall Street Company. On the other hand, the duties, 
from ad valorem sums of 1002. per cent. have been changed to mo- 
derated duties according to the quality of the tea, which is divided 
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into three classes, laying, respectively, 1s. 6d., 2s. 2d:, Ss., affording, 
according to the sale of prices of the last year, a reduction in duty, 
upon this important article, of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 

The duties on soap, raw cotton, marine insurances, and adver- 
tisements, have been reduced, whilst the customs on more than 
one hundred and fifty small articles of importation have been con- 
siderably diminished, the duties on upwards of three hundred 
such articles having been lessened by the same ministry in the 
former session. The result has proved most voumnetel in in- 
creasing the consumption of these materials which have now been 
applied to various new purposes. 

The principle of Reform was carried by ministers with especial 
advantage into the laws which relate to commerce, so far as their 
simplification at least is considered, so that the whole commercial 
laws of the empire, its navigation laws, its warehousing system, 
the laws relating to its colonial possessions, the registry of ship- 
ping, the regulation of the customs, and the duties spread over 
one hundred acts of parliament, have been consolidated and 
brought into one volume, to the great convenience both of the 
merchant and the revenue officer. 

Another law passed this year is that which allows sugar, from 
any country, to be imported into this to be bonded for refining ; 
thus the skil land capital of our manufacturers in the refinement of 
sugar will not any longer be confined to the produce of our colo- 
nies for the European markets, at the same that the monopoly 
of the West Indian colonists: remains as it was. Whilst these 
decisive steps have been taken, the government was sufficiently 
alive to the duty enjoined upon it of preparing the way for further 
improvements. With the view of influencing France to join with 
us in adopting the principles of the liberal policy upon which we 
have been long acting, the government, directed by the new mi- 
nistry, has sent a commercial mission to France which has been 
attended by the most prosperous results. The removal of the 
prohibition on the export of raw silk from that country, an object 
declared last year, before a committee of the House of Commons, 
to be of vital importance to our silk manufactories, has been 
already carried into effect; but what is of far greater consequence, 
a change of public opinion, throughout the whole of the French 
empire, upon this great subject has arisen, which promises the 
most beneficial results to both countries. 

The wisdom of the late Factory Bill, and the proceedings of 
the government upon the whole of this subject, are by far the 
most equivocal of the transactions of last session. ‘They were in- 
duced to refuse the lopping off of two hours a day, as proposed 
by Lord Ashley, from the period of labour in the factories for no 
other reason apparently, than because they thought that it would 
affect the productive powers of the country; they therefore in- 
quired, by a commission, and substituted a bill of their own which 
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certainly reduces the daily labour of children; and what is of 
equal importance, provision is made in it for the education of the 
children of the manufacturing classes, and this too in a form which 
imvites and admits of the co-operation of benevolent persons of 
all religious sects. Inspectors will be appointed to give effect to 
the measure, and their exertions, if successful, will procure for 
the next generation the advantage of a manufacturing community 
of increased intelligence and morality. 

Amongst the Reforms effected by the Grey ministry for which 
the country has to be grateful to the government, none can be 
deemed of more importance than these in the law. We shall 
specify some of the amendments. Judges authorized to make 
regulations as to pleadings, so that the parties may know the 
exact question at issue, instead of being left to search for it in 
the maze of the record, and then obliged to bring up witnesses at 
a vast expense, to prove facts which are not intended to be dis- 
puted; security given against unjust demands, by reducing from 
twenty years to ten the period in which an action might be 
brought upon a bond, except the creditor be under a legal dis- 
ability, or there should have been a written acknowledgment, or 
part payment of the debt during the interval—many legal fictions 
and scholastic sophisms are destroyed. Pleas in abatement li- 
mited and regulated; executors and administrators of a deceased 
person no longer protected from actions by those whose real or 
personal property he may have injured—juries allowed to give in- 
terest in actions for goods or money: variances in pleadings are to 
be judged by their real importance, and not by condemning the 
abininete suitor to pay the penalty of an error which is wholly 
immaterial, by the loss of his action. ‘The arbitration of suits 
facilitated, by making the submission of the parties to the arbi- 
trator final, whatever may be their disposition to revoke it, and 
the attendance of witnesses before the arbitrator is enforced,—so 
that proceedings in arbitration are relieved from the objections 
which have been held to counterbalance their cheapness and con- 
venience. 

These acts relate merely to the common law courts, from which 
the spirit of reform had the audacity to carry itself in the precincts 
of the Chancery Court, and there commit such ravages as would 
have made the ‘Thurlows and Eldons sink with grief. The regis- 
trars and the masters were the first to give way before the advance 
of the champion of reform. The offices of these two have suf- 
fered terribly from the intrusion, for it seems that the registrars 
derived their emolument from the drawing up the decrees of the 
court, and were paid according to the length of the decree. No 
one doubted that five-sixths of the decree, in the form in which 
it was drawn, was superfluous; but the suitor was obliged to take 
it, at the call of the registrar, who derived from it the remune- 
ration for his labour. ‘The time of the registrar and the money 
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of the suitor were thus sacrificed to a wretched system. The 
length of the decree caused great delay to take place before it 
could be completed; and, until complete, it was of no use to the 
suitor. But the masters’ office was in a still worse condition than 
the registrars. ‘The cost and delay of the procedings there were 
intolerable, owing to a rule, that no document could be read 
before the master, until it had been copied in his office; the 
charge for such copy being paid to the master. The parties in 
vain protested against taking copies of what was of no use to them 
or any one else: the rule was inflexible, and, in the case of poor 
suitors, very often operated as a total denial of justice. No won- 
der that the word copy-money is so odious to the suitors of the 
courts. 

A great number of small savings in the minor departments of 
the Chancery Court have likewise taken place, the general amount 
of which is by no means inconsiderable; and a number of offices, 
the incumbents of which had very light duties, but very heavy re- 
wards, were reduced to something like a rational scale by the 
Lord Chancellor, in whose patronage they are comprehended. 
The saving in this last instance amounted to no less than nearly 
22,0007. ‘The Lord Chancellor has pledged himself to bring in a 
Bill next session, by which his salary is to be reduced from 14,0002. 
a year to 8,000/. a year, and the political functions appertaining 
to the holder of the Great Seal to be separated from those of the 
judicial, which are now combined. One other bill has been ma- 
tured most happily into an act, which has created a real and prac- 
tical Court of Appeal at the Privy Council. Hitherto only one 
judge attended at this court, where the most abstruse questions of 
foreign and international law were mooted, and where the tech- 
nical difficulties had for a quarter of a century prevented the hear- 
ing of from fifty to one hundred appeals from the native courts of 
India, involving property in dispute to the amount of nearly a 
million of money, and entailing by this delay and suspense an 
incalculable mass of misery and injustice. These, the present law 
has removed; and the natives of India are no longer to suppose 
that the power of appeal has been bestowed on them in mere 
mockery ! 

If such a spirited effect has been had recourse to for the pur- 
pose of mending the Appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council, 
surely the same jurisdiction of the House of Lords cannot be al- 
lowed to push forth its monstrous head alone. In nine cases out 
of ten, as the author remarks, the appeal in the House of Lords 
is no more than an appeal to a single judge, assisted by one bishop 
and one lay lord; nor is it rare for this judge, the only peer pre- 
sent who is capable of considering the matter at all, to be called 
on to act as the referee to decide on his own previous decision. 
The system of hearing appeals in the Privy Council is changed, 


° © . . 
as four judges are now substituted instead of one. , 
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The acts for amending the laws which relate to real property;. 


are well worthy of the deepest attention. The statute for limiting 
actions, as to the time within which they ought to be brought, is 
a good security for persons in possession of estates. As the law 
stood on this great question, claims, on some occasions, might be 
made at almost an indefinite period, when all means of opposing 
the claims were irrevocably gone, by reason of the deaths of wit- 
nesses or the destruction of other instruments of evidence. The 
length of time allowed, in cases of real property, for prosecuting 
suits, gave rise to the rule, that no one could be considered as 
having a good title to Jand, unless he could shew an undisputed 
possession of at least sixty years; nay, from particular circum- 
stances, he was often compelled to trace it through the course of 
a whole century or more. Hence, the expense and difficulty re- 
lating to the sale of lands. By the new law, the time for claim is 
reduced to twenty years, with a saving of ten years more in cases 
of disability. All the old uncertain and fantastic remedies are at 
once swept away, and, with it, the profits and pickings of lawyers; 
the remedy for the recovery of property reduced to one uniform 
and simple standard, and the Statute Books and the Digests are 
at.once relieved of a mass of rubbish. One of the advantages 
next in importance to thus shutting out stale claims is, that hence- 
forth, the rule which makes a sixty years’ title necessary, must be 
materially abridged by the courts—say at least one half—and thus, 
one half of the expense of tracing titles will be removed. 

Under this head of real property, we may mention an act of 
great importance, as it has extirpated a piece of the grossest mum- 
mery, immoral in its principle, from the admitted fiction which it 
considered as a serjous truth—long laughed at for its folly, or 
mourned for on account of its repugnance to all virtuous minds, 
and long known under the designation of Fines and Recoveries. 
We should likewise wish to call attention to another improvement 
in this branch, namely, that which destroys the existence of that 
strange dogma of the laws of inheritance, which prevented a fa- 
ther or mother from inheriting the lands of a child. As the law 
stood, the estate of the child went to the remotest collateral rela- 
tion, nay, even escheated to the king, for want of heirs, rather 
than ascend to a parent. This absurdity, and some others, such 
as that law which prevented a brother or sister of the half blood 
from inheriting, have been removed. 

The state of corporations has fixed the fullest attention of the 
present ministry; and we perceive from the daily papers, that the 
Commissioners of Inquiry appointed by the government is now ac- 
tively engaged in its rigorous duties. 

In Scotland, the Grey ministry has abolished the system of <elf- 
election of the burghs— has sent a commission to inquire into its 
laws and courts of justice; and the church patronage in that king- 
dom will, it is said, be taken into the hands of the government. 
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The care bestowed on the regulations respecting the subsistence 
of the poor by rates, has, for the first time, been efficiently and 
properly directed by the present ministry, who have determined 
to examine the state of the poor by personal inspection, a com- 
mission being appointed for that purpose. The details of the in- 
vestigation were carried to a most minute point; but the results 
are much too numerous, and too destitute of an organized form at 
present, to be susceptible of furnishing any certain conclusions; but, 
it is probable that next session a bill-founded on these researches 
will be presented to Parliament. Before quitting a subject so inti- 
mately connected with the welfare of the people, it may be proper 
to add, that a very useful alteration was made in the system esta- 
blished by the saving banks and friendly societies. It is well - 
known, that labouring men who wish to secure a solace for their 
old age, in a fund at one of these establishments or societies, are 
often deprived of the fruits of their sacrifices, by losing their de- 
posit, either from want of knowledge or want of means to invest 
it in such a way as to render it both secure and productive. By 
a recent act of Parliament, the guardianship of all such hard cases 
as these is adopted by the government, so that the depositors in 
saving banks, as well as others, are enabled, by this most humane 
and considerate act, to purchase government annuities for life or 
for years, and either immediate or deferred. Experience may 
enable the government to extend the amount beyond its present 
limit of 20/7. a year. ‘Tables of insurance have already been 
framed, and have been sanctioned by the Treasury. The whole 
of the money advanced is returnable, in case the contracting party 
does not live to the age at which the annuity is to become pay- 
able, or is unable to continue the monthly or annual instalments. 
This measure will secure the beneficial application of a vast amount 
of savings, most meritoriously accumulated, and, in innumerable 
ways, contribute to the comforts and the advancement of the so- 
cial condition of the great mass of the people. 

We come, at last, to contemplate the part taken by the present 
ministry in the affairs of the nation, in reference to its connection 
with foreign states. It will be remembered, that the Grey cabi- 
net, on its introduction to power, found this country an integral 
party to complicated questions relating to three very remote coun- 
tries from each other, namely, Greece, Belgium, and Portugal. 
With respect to the first, the new ministry found, on their acces- 
sion, that this was the state of the question—that treaties had 
been signed by the Duke of Wellington’s government, for the se- 
paration of Greece from Turkey; and the only duty which re- 
mained for the Duke’s successors was to settle finally the limits of 
the separate state of Greece. ‘The Grey ministry saw at once, 
that the boundaries agreed to by the Duke of Wellington were 
so narrow and ill chosen, as respected the Greeks, that the per- 
manent adoption of them would be an endless occasion of collision 
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between the latter and the Turks. The new cabinet despatched 
Sic Stratford Canning to Constantinople, for the purpose of 
amending the blunder;. and the success of his mission proves at 
once the judiciousness of the selection of his agency, and the pro- 
priety of the alteration in the limits. 

The Belgian question was like that of Greece, in this respect, 
that it was taken up by the new ministry, in the course of its pro- 
gress; but, here the acts of their predecessors had been carried 
too far not to create an obligation on those who succeeded them 
to fulfil the ends of the policy which had been begun. The Duke, 
when called on to interfere in his behalf by the King of Holland, 
refused to comply; which refusal was one of the reasons why this 
king demanded a conference. The conference was held, -and it 
declared for a divorce between Holland and Belgium. All then 
that the new ministers had to do, was to settle the terms of the se- 

aration—a task which they, with the other cabinets of Europe, 
halle failed, as yet, to fulfil. 

With respect to the Portuguese question, the part taken by 
England in the fraternal struggle is well described by this author, 
as consisting of her keeping the ring, and taking care that the 
* jewel, fair play,” was properly respected by both parties. In re- 
ference to Russia, the present writer breaks forth against that 
power with a feeling which does him some credit, but with a cau- 
tious judgment, also, which does him much more. 


‘To name Russia, is to think of Poland; but, alas, what have we to 
say about that ill-fated and devoted country! It lies prostrate at the feet 
of its conqueror, enduring all the miseries which exulting revenge can in- 
fliet upon a subdued, and no longer resisting antagonist. Are the state- 
ments which have been made on this matter exaggerated? for the honour 
of humanity we wish they may prove so; but if they are, why have they 
not been refuted? But, indeed, the published acts of the Russian govern- 
ment speak for themselves. Have not those acts been calculated to crush 
national spirit and extinguish national feeling ; to wound the hearts of indi- 
viduals, and to add private affliction to public calamity? Could England 
have prevented all this? That is the question which belongs to our pre- 
sent inquiry. We fear we must answer in the negative; at least we 
believe that if England and France had attempted to throw their shield 
over Poland, the certain and immediate consequence would have been, a 
geese war in Europe, while Polish deliverance would have been a doubtful 
result. . 

- £ The kingdom of Poland has no sea-port with which England can com- 
municate, and it is separated from France by the interposition of half of 
Germany. Austria and Prussia were ready to have supported Russia, 
and each had an army of 100,000 men on the Polish frontier, ready to 
march at a moment’s notice. If we had declared war against Russia, on 
behalf of Poland, we should have had to wage that war against Austria 
and Prussia also. But what would those three powers have done? They 


would ‘all have united to crush the Poles, which, as their armies were 


placed, would have been but the work of a fortnight; and then we should 
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have had to wage a general war in Europe, not to save the Poles, but only 
to avenge their fall, The war, too, would necessarily have been a war of 
political principle, at a moment when the recent events in France and 
Belgium had excited, to the highest pitch, the passions of mankind, and 
had brought into active conflict the most extreme opinions, We believe 
our government judged wisely. But the Polish nation sleeps, and is not 
dead. Some day or other it may still awake; we trust that the brighter 
day which must await it, will be prepared first by a milder and juster, and 
therefore wiser policy on the part of Russia, and will not be preceded by a 
renewal of violence and bloodshed. But no administrative ingenuity can 
extinguish a great people, and no physical force can permanently keep 
such a people down in misery and bondage.’—pp. 97—99. 


_ We shall now conclude our account of this pamphlet, being sa- 
lisfied that we have convinced the reader that it is one of the 
most valuable and curious collections of facts which has ever been 
presented to the public in that popular form. The style, destined 
to convey information on complicated and difficult subjects, in a 
familiar manner, may, to fastidious minds, appear loose and inex- 
act; but, attaining, as it does, the qualities of clearness and. en- 
ergy, every other reputed excellence may well be dispensed with. 





Art III.—A Narrative of Four Voyages to the South Sea, North 
and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese Sea, Ethiopic and Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, Indian and Antarctic Ocean. From the year 
1822 to 1831. Comprising Critical Surveys of Coasts and 
Islands, with Sailing Directions ; and an Account of some new 
and valuable Discoveries, including the Massacre Islands, 
wherein thirteen of the Author’s crew were massacred and eaten 
by Cannibals. To which is prefized a brief Sketch of the 
Author’s early life. By Captaris Bensamin Moree, Jun., 
8vo. one thick vol. New York: J. & J. Harper, 1832. 


Ir is much to be lamented that between two such countries as Eng- 
land and the United States of America, nothing like a community of 
feeling or purpose exists, upon questions which equally deserve the 
interest of both. By the present volume, for instance, we are fe- 
minded of the strong resemblance which the Americans have borne, 
and still continue to bear, to their English ancestors in that predo- 
minant love for the sea, and for the adventurous life associated with 
it, which has immemorially characterized the latter. We cannot 
contemplate for a moment the matter which forms the contents of the 
present composition, without feeling that its author belongs to a 
country which sympathises most deeply with our own; and that a 
prospect is created by this circumstance, of seeing a closer intimacy 
subsisting between them. England has been long celebrated for 
the exertions which she has made by her navigators in exploring 
those parts of the world which are least known, beeause most difli- 
eult of access. As a member of the great civilized family of the 
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earth, she has but performed her duty in these efforts. The United 
States of America, true to its hereditary instinct, imitates her ex- 
ample ; and sends her enterprising sons to the frozen regions of the 
North and South—there to carry cultivation, and arts, and know. 
ledge, in order to diminish as much as possible the reign of bar- 
barism over the race of man. Such being the spirit common to the 
national mind in both countries ; how is it that for the objects so 
much desired by both, no tendency to concert and co-operation has 
yet been manifested between them? Whilst in England the enter- 
prises undertaken to make discoveries in remote seas are the direct 
subjects of government patronage, in America it would appear that 
a great deal in this respect is left to the enthusiasm of volunteer 
adventurers. Enough however has been done by our transatlantic 
brethren, to show that they are most worthy of being associated with 
us, for the same common purpose of extending discovery, and car- 
rying civilization, and its train of blessings, to every portion of the 
benighted world. There has been no report of expeditions of this 
description from America, hitherto known to us, which appears 
more fully to justify our opinion of the character and capabilities 
just attributed to them, than the one now before us. The brave, 
bold, rough and hardy sailor of England, for a thousand years, 
presents himself in this American, now before us, in all the bold 
relief which we might expect to find in an original. Daring and 
incapable of fear as he is by nature, he is possessed of a warm and 
generous heart; his education has just been sufficient to-enable him 
to be correct in his language, at the same time that it has not check- 
ed in his mind that rude vigour, that energy and simplicity, with 
which nature originally endowed it. The reader will therefore infer, 
that the narrative is replete with all the marks of those original and 
striking peculiarities, which might be expected in a man so imagi- 
native, so exposed to scenes of excitement, and so undisciplined in 
the suppression of his feelings. 

Captain Morrell, a native of the State of New York, on Long 
{sland Sound, gave an early proof of his restless and enterprising 
disposition, by abandoning his family at seventeen and going to sea, 
for which he shewed a determined passion from his earliest years. 
Proceeding to New York, he quickly found a berth in a vessel, 
which was just about to sail to Lisbon with a cargo of flour. This 
was in March, 1812; and on the return of the vessel, when she 
approached the American continent, it was her chance to be taken 
by the English, in consequence of the hostilities which had broken 
out in the meantime. His next adventure was in a privateer, des- 
tined for France: the ship, whilst cruising on the coast of that 
kingdom, was taken by an English frigate, the crew of which board- 
ed the American vessel. The whole of the party on board were 
ordered into the British ship, and brought to England, where they 
were placed in imprisonment at Dartmoor, The author speaks well 
of the treatment which he received during his incarceration: he 
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found in this dreary abode above eight thousand Frenchmen, and 
about half that number of Americans, all prisoners of war. Here 
they received every indulgence that could be expected under such 
circumstances ; and though they had no more than the customary 
‘‘ prisoner’s allowance” of food, what they had was good and whole- 
some. They enjoyed the privilege of an excellent market, at the regu- 
lar prices of the country, where every thing offered for sale was obliged 
to be of the best kind. No imposition was allowed to be practised 
on the prisoners by the English farmers. They had their own 
cooks and nurses in the hospital; and the doctor was one of the 
best and most humane of men. His name was M‘Graw, and he was 
justly beloved and respected by every American in Dartmoor prison. 
They had the liberty of a large yard from daylight until dark ; and 
a certain number of the prisoners were each day permitted to go 
outside the walls to work, for which they were regularly paid by the 
captain of the prison. Within the ore they amused themselves 
with schools, dramatic performances, and a variety of games and 
plays. <‘‘ In fact,” says the Captain, ‘ I cannot conscientiously ac- 
cuse the British of any inhumanity towards the American prisoners 
during all my detention of thirty-one months in St. John’s and at 
Dartmoor, excepting the atrocious massacre at the latter place in 
April, 1815, after the peace.” The history of this affair is familiar 
to every reader. The American prisoners were fired upon, by order 
of the infamous Capt. Shortland, when eight were killed, and thirty- 
seven wounded ! 

Captain Morrell had not been long returned to his native country, 
when his enterprising spirit impelled him to seek gratification on 
his favourite element. He heard many stories of romance recorded 
in connection with the South Shetland Islands, and the seal voyages 
in the South Seas, and was soon placed in a ship destined for the seal 
trade, as first mate. In this voyage he had a specimen of the perils 
to which the navigation was exposed, and was led by his bold spirit 
into situations which none but a desperate person would venture to 
seek, The ship, however, returned in April, 1822, in perfect 
safety, to New York. Upon the very day of his arrival there, the 
Captain was applied to, to know if he would accept the command 
of a schooner, which was going out in the course of a month, on a 
voyage to the South Sea, to catch seals, to trade, and make dis- 
coveries, He jumped at the proposal, and in June of the same 
year set sail, in company with another schooner. The two vessels 
were provisioned for a couple of years, and their destiny was a 
cruize during that period, in the South Seas, the Atlantic Seas, and 
Pacific Ocean. This voyage, and three others which succeeded it, 
supply the whole of the contents of the present volume, _ 

In the very commencement of his account, the Captain does not 
hesitate to assure us, that in his opinion, and from his experience, 
the day is not distant when a visit to the South Pole “ will not be 
thought more of a miracle than to cause an egg to stand on its 
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point.” He states that this has been long his opinion, and that the 
results of the voyage, the steps of which we are now about to retrace, 
satisfy him of the certainty of his predictions. The great object of 
that voyage was to acquire a more accurate knowledge than any one 
before possessed of the Antarctic Seas, and to ascertain the practica- 
bility, under favourable circumstances, of penetrating to the South 
Pole, The progress of the vessels in the Southern direction is ac- 
curately noted by the Captain ; and having occasion to remain for a 
short time in the harbour of Rio Janeiro, he gives a copious descrip- 
tion of the beauties of that city. The Captain visited also and ex- 
plored the coast of Patagonia, and saw sufficient of the inhabitants 
to make him disbelieve the common notion of their being giants, 
Having taken an ample survey of this coast, the party pursued its 
way.to the Falkland Islands, situated in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
about eighty leagues east from Cape Virgin, in the Straits of 
Magellan, ‘The author speaks very favourably of the productions of 
this Island; and describes the species of birds which frequent it. 
Here his men found for the crew the materials of many very agree- 
able repasts, in the nests of the various ivibes of these birds, which 
come in vast numbers to lay their eggs in those islands. The places 
thus chosen by the feathered tribes in the South Seas are called by 
sailors rookeries, as it is a temporary encampment of animals, whete 
they assemble at the breeding season. A very curious account of 


the process performed by the birds on such occasions is given by the 
Captain :— 


‘When a sufficient number of penguins, albatross, &c. are assembled 
on the shore, after a deliberate consultation on the subject, they proceed 
to the execution of the grand purpose for which they left their favourite 
element. In the first place, they carefully select a level piece of ground, 
of suitable extent, often comprising four or five acres, and as near the 
water as practicable, always preferring that which is the least encumbered 
with stones and other hard substances, with which it would be dangerous 
to have their eggs come in contact. As soon as they are satisfied on this 
point, they proceed to lay out the plan of their projected encampment; 
which task they commence by tracing a well defined parallelogram, of 
sufficient magnitude to accommodate the whole fraternity, say from one to 
five acres. One side of this runs parallel with the water’s edge, and is 
always left open for egress and regress; the other three sides are differ- 
ently arranged. 

‘ These industrious feathered labourers next proceed to clear all the 
ground within the square from obstructions of every kind ; picking up the 
stones in their bills, and carefully depositing them outside of the lines be- 
fore mentioned, until they sometimes by this means create a little wall on 
three sides of the rookery. Within this range of stones and rubbish they 
form a pathway, six or eight feet in width, and as smooth as any of the 
paved or gravelled walks in the New York Park, or on the Battery. This 
path is for a general promenade by day, and for the sentinels to patrol at 
night. | 


‘Having thus finished their littke works of defence on the three land- 
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sides, they next lay out the whole area in little squares of equal sizes, 
formed by narrow paths which cross each other at right angles, and which 
are also made very smooth. At each intersection of these paths an alba- 
tross constructs her nest, while in the centre of each little square is a pen- 
guin’s nest; so that each albatross is surrounded by four penguins ; and 
each penguin has an albatross for its neighbour, in four directions. In 
this regular manner is the whole area occupied by these feathered so- 
journers, of different species ; leaving, at convenient distances, accommo- 
dations for some other kinds of oceanic birds, such as the shag, or green 
cormorant, and another which the seamen call Nelly. 

‘Although the penguin and the albatross are on such intimate terms, 
and appear to be so affectionately and sincerely attached to each other, 
they not only form their nests in a very different manner, but the penguin 
will even rob her friend’s nest whenever she has an opportunity. The 
penguin’s nest is merely a slight excavation in the earth, just deep enough 
to prevent her single egg rolling from its primitive position; while the 
albatross throws up a little mound of earth, grass, and shells, eight or ten 
inches high, and about the size of a water-bucket, on the summit of which 
she forms her nest, and thus looks down upon her nearest neighbours and 
best friends. 

‘None of these nests in the rookeries are ever left unoccupied for a 
single moment, until the eggs are hatched and the young ones old enough 
to take care of themselves. The male goes to sea in search of food until 
his hunger is appeased; he then promptly returns and affectionately takes 
the place of his mate, while she resorts to the same element for the like 
purpose. In the interchange of these kind offices, they so contrive it as 
not to leave the eggs uncovered at all; the present incumbent (say the 
female) making room for the partner of her cares and pleasures on his re- 
turn from the sea, while he nestles in by her side until the eggs are com- 
pletely covered by his feathers. By this precaution they prevent their 
eggs being stolen by the other birds, which would be the case were they 
left exposed ; for the females are so ambitious of producing a large family 
at once, that they rob each other whenever they have an opportunity. 
Similar depredations are also committed by a bird called the rook, which 
is equally mischievous as the monkey. The royal penguin is generally 
foremost in felonies of this description, and never neglects an opportunity 
of robbing a neighbour. Indeed it often happens that when the period 
of incubation is terminated, the young brood will consist of three or four 
different kinds of birds in one nest. This is strong circumstantial evidence 
that the parent bird is not more honest than her neighbours. 

‘ To stand at a little distance and observe the movements of the birds in 
these rookeries, is not only amusing but edifying, and even affecting. 
The spectacle is truly worthy the contemplation of a philosophic mind. 
You will see them marching round the encampment in the outside path, 
or public promenade, in pairs, or in squads of four, six, or eight, forcibly 
reminding you of officers and subalterns on a parade day. At the same 
time, the camp, or rookery, is in continual motion; some penguins passing 
through the different paths, or alleys, on their return from an aquatic ex~- 
cursion, eager to caress their mates after a temporary absence; while the 
latter are passing out, in their turn, in quest of refreshment and recrea- 
tion. At the same time, the air is almost darkened by an immense num- 
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ber of the albatross hovering over the rookery like a dense cloud, some 


continually lighting, and meeting their companions, while others are con- 
stantly rising and shaping their course for the sea.—pp. 51—53, 


In entering the Falkland Sound, Captain Morrell came in sight 
of three islands, one of which, called Eagle Island, he states, was 
the scene of an act of perfidy by the officers and crew of an English 
ship. He more distinctly states afterwards, that an American 
captain, named Barnard, had laid his brig up in Barnard’s Har- 
bour, and was in search of seal at Fox Bay, opposite Eagle Island, 
in a small shallop built for that purpose, when his attention was 
attracted by a rising smoke on the other side the strait. Suspecting 
the real cause of this unusual appearance, and prompted by his 
characteristic benevolence of heart, he immediately crossed Falk- 
Jand Sound in his shallop for the purpose of relieving the sufferers, 
whoever they might prove to be. His errand of mercy was success- 
ful; and though they proved to be subjects of England, with whom 
our country was then at war, the benevolent purpose of Captain 
Barnard remained unchanged. But it appears that in return for his 
kind offices, they treacherously seized his vessel, and made their 
escape, leaving him and a part of his crew to endure all the priva- 
tions and sufferings from which he had nobly preserved them! 
Captain Barnard’s narrative of this horrible transaction is before the 
public, and ought to be in the hands of every reader. For nearly 
two years he was compelled to drag out a miserable existence on an 
katated island, in as high a south latitude as Kamschatka is in 
the north. The British ship was the Isabella from Port Jackson to 
London, and she was wrecked on the island already mentioned. 

In continuing the course of the ship, between the south and east, 
the captain crossed the spot which has been described as the site of 
the celebrated Aurora Islands. He declares that there are no such 
islands in existence, and that he knows of other navigators who, 
like himself, searched for them in vain. The account of these 
islands is contained in a publication of the Hydrographical Society 
of Madrid, and their latitude and longitude are very particularly 
described. But it is the captain’s opinion, that the reputed dis- 
coverers must have mistaken for islands, a series of icebergs with 
earth attached to their sides, and covered with snow on their tops. 

It is observed by the author, that, whilst in south latitude, up to 
64, they met with many fields of ice, but that the further they 
descended southwards, the less did they encounter them. Steering 
still southward, they crossed the antarctic circle, and getting into 
latitude 69 deg. 11 min. and lon. 48 deg. 15 min. E. they found no 
field-ice whatever, and even of ice-islands very few were observed 
floating. They also discovered that the winds in this latitude blow 
three-fourths of the time from the south-east or the north-east, very 
light, and attended with more or less snow every day, and that the 
westerly winds were accompanied with severe hail-squalls. ‘The 
captain, who has passed the antarctic circle several times, on dif- 
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ferent meridians, has uniformly found the temperature both of the 
air and the water to become more and more mild the farther he ad- 
vanced beyond the sixty-fifth degree of south latitude, and that the 
variation decreases in the same proportion. While north of this 
latitude, say between sixty and sixty-five south, he frequently had 
great difficulty in finding a passage for the vessel, between the im- 
mense and almost innumerable ice-islands, some of which were from 
one to two miles in circumference, and more than five hundred feet 
above the surface of the water! When it is considered that they 
have always about three-fifths of their bulk under water, some idea 
may be formed of their enormous magnitude. He has several times 
come so near to them, when the weather was so thick and hazy that 
he could not see twice the length of the vessel, that nothing pre- 
vented his striking, but a timely application of the sweeps to bear 
them off. It was always his endeavour to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance; for they are sometimes so nicel bslinced, that, should a very 
large piece become detached from below, the whole mass above 
water, being thus rendered top-heavy, would instantly capsize, and 
plunge beneath the surface, when, wo to the vessel that lies in its 
way. Even at the distance of one hundred yards, ships have been 
lost by the vast waves and whirls occasioned by these rolling moun- 
tains. But there is no evil, perhaps, which is not accompanied with 
some redeeming quality. ‘The shelter which is sometimes afforded 
by these dangerous friends has preserved vessels from injury, if not 
ruin, during a gale of wind, especially as the sea is never rough 
where the ice-islands are sufficiently numerous to break the force of 
the waves, 

Captain Morrell laments with unfeigned grief that circumstances 
prevented him from proceeding still further southward ; but, situ- 
ated as I was, he observes, without fuel and with not sufficient 
water to last twenty days,—destitute of the various nautical and 
mathematical instruments requisite for such an enterprise, and with- 
out the aid of such scientific gentlemen as discovery ships should 
always be supplied with; taking all these things into consideration, 
I felt myself compelled to abandon, for the present, the glorious 
attempt to make a bold advance directly to the south pole. The 
way was open before me, clear, and unobstructed; the temperature 
of the air and water mild; the weather pleasant; the wind fair. 
Under such tempting auspices, it was with painful reluctance that 
I relinquished the idea, and deferred the attempt for a subsequent 
voyage, The anguish of my regret, however, was much alleviated 
by the hope, that on my return to the United States, an appeal to 
the government of my country for countenance and assistance in this 
(if successful) magnificent enterprise would not be made in vain. 
To the only free nation on earth should belong the glory of explor- 
ing a spot of the globe which is the ze plus ultra of latitude, where 
all the degrees of longitude are merged into a single point, and 


where the sun appears to revolve in a horizontal circle. But this 
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gpa hope has since been lost in the gloom of disappointment! 
e vassals of some petty despot may one day place this precious 
jewel of discovery in the diadem of their royal master. Would to 
Heaven it might be set among the stars of our national banner! 

Another observation of Captain Morrell is, that he found ever 
spot which he visited beyond the sixtieth degree of south latitude 
entirely destitute of soil or vegetation; it rather rose in vast moun- 
tains or columns of impenetrable rocks, ice, and snow. He states it 
further to be his opinion, that ice-islands are never formed except 
in bays, or other recesses of the land, and that field-ice even is not 
produced in deep water at any time, or in a rough sea. If these im- 
pressions be correct, this very important inference is devolved from 
them, namely, that if there be no more land to the south than that 
with which navigators are already acquainted, the antarctic seas must 
be less obstructed by ice than is generally supposed; and it follows, 
as a further inference, that an unobstructed sea for voyages of dis- 
covery is open as far as the south pole. 

The ship, under the circumstances already mentioned, tacked 
about, and proceeded to Staten Land, an island forming the south- 
ern extremity of South America, where he intended to fish for 
seals. He presents us with a very excellent account of these ani- 
mals, at least, the species which frequent this archipelago. They 
are, he observes, generally clothed in jackets of valuable fur; but 
there are other peculiarities connected with their history, which, 
we believe, have never been described by naturalists. Thus, in 
killing a female which happens to be with young, even in an ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, if the skull be pressed in by the seal- 
ing club in dealing the fatal blow, an exactly similar indentation 
will frequently be found on the skull of the foetus. This fact is a 
practical illustration of the wonderful power of sympathy, and 
worthy the investigation of naturalists. Although modern philo- 
sophers have laboured hard to refute the idea of such a sympathy 
in the human race, there are hundreds of credible witnesses ready 
to bear testimony to its existence in this particular species of ma- 
rine animals. 

Before quitting the position in which he fished for the seals, 
Captain Morrell earnestly recommends shipmasters who intend to 
double Cape Horn, always to pass to the westward of the Falk- 
land Islands, which will ensure them smoother water and better 
weather. Experience has convinced him that the coast here, at 
the proper season of the year, is not more dangerous than our 
own coast in the fall. All navigators would be satisfied of this 
fact, would they discard from their imaginations the horrible ro- 
mances they have heard and read about Cape Horn, and judge 
for themselves with unprejudiced minds—most of these nautical 
legends being only fit to class with the fiction of the Flying Dutch- 
man. | : 


He has wintered and summered off Cape Horn and its vicinity, 
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but never witnessed those extraordinary gales which we so often 
hear spoken of. He has never encountered worse weather on this 
coast than is experienced every autumn and spring in a passage 
from New York to Liverpool. In doubling Cape Horn, a ship 
may carry her royal-yards with as much ease as she can along our 
northern coast in the seasons before mentioned, and in the early 
part of winter. 

A very copious account of the various seaports on the coast of 
South America, on its western shore, washed by the Pacific 
Ocean, is given by Captain Morrell. Amongst the islands called 
the Gallipagos, his vessel remained for two months, during which 
time the crew took about five thousand fur seals. The ship then 
proceeded to Juan Fernandez, celebrated as the residence of 
Alexander Selkirk, or Robinson Crusoe, who was left there 
his captain, on account of a quarrel between them. It was from 
his journal that De Foe filched the materials for his interesting 
romance of Robinson Crusoe, a book that has never been equalled 
in popularity since the art of printing was discovered—a book 
that has had, and still has, more influence on the minds of youth 
than ever had the legends of chivalry in Spain, or the dramas of 
Schiller in Germany. Many persons, however, are under the im- 
pression that Selkirk was wantonly and arbitrarily sent on shore 
here against his will. Such was not the fact. It was his own pro- 
position to remain on this island, in preference to continuing on 
board the Cinque-ports galley, under a captain who he thought 
had ill-treated him, though he held the office of sailing-master on 
board the ship. Captain Stradling consented, and furnished him 
with the means of procuring the necessaries of life. But, when 
the ship was ready to sail, Selkirk’s resolution was shaken, and he 
eagerly made overtures of reconciliation. Stradling now thought 
that it was his turn to be obstinate, and refused to receive the re- 
cluse on board, but left him alone on this solitary island, far be- 
yond the reach of the sympathies or assistance of his fellow men. 
As the last boat left the island for the ship, then under way, his 
heart sank within him, and every hope expired. But Selkirk was 
not left here to perish by famine; the means of subsistence were 
furnished him. ‘There were left with him clothes and bedding, a 
gun and ammunition, a few books, with certain nautical and ma- 
thematical instruments, and some other trifling implements. The 
island abounded with fruits, vegetables, animals, and all the ne- 
cessaries of life, in the greatest abundance; and he was sole mo- 
narch of the little kingdom. 

For some time after the departure of the ship, he found the so- 
litude of his situation scarcely supportable; and so depressing 
did his melancholy become, that he frequently determined to put 
a period to his existence. According to his own accotint, it was 
full eighteen months before he became completely reconciled to 
his singular lot; when he gradually became calm and resigned, 
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and, finally, happy. He now employed his time in building and 
decorating his huts, exploring the island, catching wild goats and 
taming them, with other amusements and avocations, so accurately 
detailed in the romance, that no one could doubt the source from 
whence the facts were derived. When his garments were worn 
~_ he made others of the skins of such goats as he killed for 
ood. 

During Selkirk’s residence on this island, he caught about one 
thousand goats, half of which he let go at large again, having first 
marked them with a slit in the ear. ‘Thirty years afterward, when 
Commodore Anson visited this island, he, or some of his people, 
shot one of these very goats, which, we should suppose, must 
have been rather tough eating. After living in this manner four 
years and four months, Selkirk was at length taken off by an Eng- 
lish privateer from Bristol, which touched at the island, with her 
consort, in the month of February, 1709, but did not arrive in 
England until October, 1711. 

Having been absent eight years, and supposed by his friends to 
have perished, his unexpected return produced considerable sen- 
sation among them. It soon became noised abroad, that more 


-than half the period of his absence had been passed on an unin- 


habited island of the Pacific Ocean; when the curiosity of the pub- 


-lic became so much excited, that he reasonably conjectured that 


he might turn his adventures to some account; and, as he was 
much in want of pecuniary assistance, he resolved to try. 

He was referred to Daniel De Foe, a young man just then ris- 
ing into literary celebrity, into whose hands he put his journal for 
examination, proposing to give him a liberal share of the profits, 


if he would prepare it for the press. After some time, De Foe 


returned the manuscript, with a discouraging answer, and Selkirk 


relinquished every hope from this quarter. In a few years after- 


wards appeared a new romance, intitled ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” 
which at once electrified all the juvenile portion of the British na- 
tion. With unexampled rapidity this work ran through many 
editions, and was translated into almost every language of Europe. 
Abridgments, alterations, and bungling imitations soon succeed- 
ed; De Foe became rich in fame and wealth, while poor Selkirk, 


the journal of whose sufferings had furnished him with every im- 


portant incident of the romance, was doomed to pine in want and 
obscurity. The biographers of De Foe have given him much 
praise for having acted honourably towards his creditors, from 
whose demands he had been legally released by the statute of in- 
solvency. ‘They say, ‘‘ Being afterwards in a state of affluence, 
he honourably paid the whole.” If this affluence proceeded from 
the sale of Robinson Crusoe, this compliment to his integrity 
might better have been omitted. 

The time and place of Selkirk’s death are not on record; but, 
it has been asserted on undoubted authority, that, so late as the 
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year 1798, the chest and musket which he had with him on the 
island were in the possession of a grand-nephew, John Selkirk, a 
weaver in Largo, North Britain. 

The cargo with which the captain succeeded in filling his ship 
proved, upon his return, to be very valuable; the skins were put 
up by the owners of the ship to public auction, as was customary, 
and the produce of the sale was such as to give them entire satis- 
faction. Indeed, such was their gratification at the results, that 
they pressed the captain to undertake another voyage of two years 
or upwards, to the Pacific Ocean, to which he readily agreed. 
All this was very pleasant to Captain Morrell, and would have 
made him completely happy, were it not for the news which 
reached him on his landing, of the destruction of a good part of 
his family by a tornado, during his absence. The meeting be- 
tween him and his father, under such circumstances, is described 
in the most natural manner. ‘The captain, however, bore his fate 
as a true philosopher, and spent the interval before his departure 
in the gay society of his relations, who did every thing to make his 
sojourn agreeable. It chanced, that, amongst the circle with 
which he associated at the time, a pretty girl, named Abby Jane, 
struck his fancy. He reflected that he was just about to proceed 
on his voyage for upwards of two years, and that, if he married 
her, they should remain separate for that period. This would 
have been misery to him; but then, the chances were numerous 
that Abby would not be long disengaged after his departure; and, 
in that case, he must lose her for ever. His decision was made; 
he gained her consent to a marriage, and after the ceremony de- 
parted, leaving her with his relations. | 

The captain continued his nautical observations on the South 
American coast with his usual perseverance, and adds very consi- 
derably to the practical information which, in the former voyage, 
he had collected for the use of navigators in that quarter of the 
world; he likewise occasionally notices the habits and appearances 
of the sea animals, evidently impelled by a natural taste for ob- 
serving all the beautiful phenomena which living nature presents. 
At a particular point of the above coast, a short distance from 
which a crowd of islands was to be seen, the author was struck 
with the quantity of hair seals which resorted to them, for the pur- 
pose of bringing forth their young, shedding their coats, &c. 
Here, however, he remarks, they are very wild, and not easily ta- 
ken, except in the “ pupping season;” at which time the hair- 
lions (as the males are called) will readily sacrifice their lives in de- 
fence of their “ conjugal partners and helpless offspring.” When 
attacked by the crew of a sealing vessel, the lions will not allow the 
females to abandon their young, even to preserve their own lives, 
Under such circumstances I have frequently seen the female at- 
tempt to make her escape, sometimes with a pup in her mouth, as 
a cat carries off her kitten. But the male, which is twice the size 
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of the female, would instantly seize the retreating mother by the 
back, and, by the muscular force of his powerful jaws, throw her 
from four to ten feet on the upland. Here she would lie down in 
despair, take her suckling to her breast, and, ‘* with eyes raining 
tears,” meekly await the inevitable death-blow. Even in the ago- 
nies of death, their convulsive efforts are solely directed to the 
protection of their young. 

In his survey of the population of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean which he visited, the captain takes occasion to dwell, for a 
brief space, on the results, as he ascertained them, of missionary 
labours. As upon this subject there is great diversity of evidence, 
and as it is a question of great importance to determine what is 
really the truth, we deem it to be only justice to the missionary 
system to place before the British public the testimony of an eye- 
witness, who presents himself to us under circumstances of unquess 
tionable credit. 


‘In this place I beg leave to detain the reader by another short di- 

gression, to show that the results of missionary labours abroad have been 
misrepresented, misunderstood, and much underrated. Among the native 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean, the good they have done is incalculable. I 
consider most, if not all, of the persons who have visited these islands in 
the character of religious missionaries, as the benefactors, not of the na- 
tives merely, but of the human race. I shall not allude to what spiritual 
benefits they may have conferred on those whom they have been instru- 
mental in turning from Paganism to Christianity, but I rest their defence 
on the good they have done to the cause of civilization, science, and com- 
merce. They have opened new channels for lucrative trade, which were 
formerly closed by the ferocity of cannibals. ‘ They have extended a know- 
ledge of literature and the useful arts to countries where they were never 
before known, and may be said to have created new countries of civilized 
men. 
‘ If commerce be a blessing to the world—and who, at this day, is bold 
enough to deny it?—then the missionaries to the Pacific Islands have done 
much to promote its interests, and have thereby added much to the sum 
of human prosperity and happiness. 

* Let us, then, do justice to the missionaries, and bid them God-speed. 
If they have merely caused two blades of grass to grow where but one 
grew before, they deserve the approbation of the world.. They cannot act 
from selfish motives, when they voluntarily submit to so many privations, 
sufferings, dangers, even death itself, to benefit others. They leave the 
comforts of home, the associations of their early years, wives and children, 
country, lucrative situations, and expose themselves to all the dangers of 
the sea, to the fatigues of a long voyage, to war, pestilence, and famine; 
and all for what? Not to acquire worldly riches for themselves or their 
friends, but to impart what they conceive to be spiritual riches to stran- 
gers and savages; to cause them to pursue the path which leads to happi- 
ness, and to teach them that all mankind are their brethren, and that they 
must no more massacre the white men who visit their islands, but treat 
them with hospitality and kindness. . 

‘ This the missionaries have done—this they continue to do—and every 
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ship-master should say, God prosper their labours, unless, indeed, he pre- 
fer to obtain refreshments for a starving crew by force of arms. But, all 
ships have not sufficient arms or men to force a landing against thousands 
of ferocious savages with poisoned weapons. There have been instances 


where the ship’s company, officers and all, have been too much weakened 
and emaciated by famine and scurvy, to maintain a contest with savages, 


Such have either perished with hunger, or became themselves the food of 
cannibals. 

‘ Such instances certainly have been, and these islands are still inhabited 
by the descendants of the same people. What force of arms could not ef- 
fect, the gentle manners and mild persuasions of pious missionaries have 
accomplished. No sooner does a ship stop there nom, than the inhabitants 
vie with each other in acts of kindness and hospitality. The best their 
country affords is offered, and freely offered, to refresh the wearied and 
weather-beaten mariners, whom they meet on the beach, and, armed with 
nothing but smiles of welcome, inquire their wants. Here the stranger 
can eat and drink, and sleep, in perfeet security, under, perhaps, the same 
roof beneath which human flesh was once an article of food. Who. have 
effected this wonderful change in the short period of one generation? I an- 
swer, this is the work of missionaries, God bless them!’—pp. 157, 158. 


The ship next anchored amongst the islands forming the archi- 
pelago of Chiloe. Chiloe itself is the largest of the group, and of- 
fered many points worthy of observation in the advanced state of 
the people. Speakiag of the ladies, he states, that the first thing 
which struck him was their liberal use of ornaments, such as gold 
hair-combs, splendid ear-jewels, bracelets on the arms, chains 
around the wrists, rich chains of gold around the neck and waist, 
with shoe-buckles of the same valuable material. Many of these 
ornaments are inlaid with gems and precious stones. ‘Their usual 
head-dress is simply their glessy black hair, tastefully done up 
with four or five gold combs, and gracefully disposed, which gives 
them a very charming appearance. Some of them reminded him 
of Walter Scott’s description of Rebecca, in the romance of 
Ivanhoe. 

With respect to the dress itself, however, independent of orna- 
ments, I must confess, says the captain, that one of their fashions 
struck me rather oddly, as I had never met with any thing of the 
kind among “ Jews or Gentiles, bond or free.” I allude to their 
hoop-dresses, which I was subsequently permitted to examine. 
They are worn beneath the external petticoat; and the hoop, 
which is nearly three feet in diameter, is worn parallel with the 
hips, and is kept in its horizontal position in the following man- 
ner:—a strip of linen or cotton, of six or eight inches in width, 
according to the size of the waist of the wearer, and the diameter 
of the hoop, is sewed all around the latter at one edge, while the 
other edge is drawn by a string, and tied to the body just above 
the hips. In this position, (that is, when the string is drawn), it 
resembles a large drum-head, with a circular hole cut in the centre. 
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This apparatus, their petticoats being very short, gives them a 
very singular appearance. 

The favourite instrument of the Chiloeans is the Spanish gui- 
tar, on which almost every female performs with pleasing effect, 
accompanied with the voice—some of them the sweetest I ever 
heard. They also play the harp, spinnet, harpsichord, and pi- 
ano-forte. ‘The gentlemen play the flute and clarionet, and both 
sexes dance with exquisite grace, accompanied with a due pro- 
portion of Castilian dignity. Their principal dances are minuets, 
long dance, cotillions, and the celebrated fandango. The latter 
is a very fascinating dance, performed by two persons—commonly 
by a lady and gentleman—sometimes by two ladies. 

This island is celebrated for manufacturing the best ponchos of 
any part of Chili. They are woven very thick, of a fine thread, 
and curiously wrought, in variegated colours. In weaving the 
cloth, they use twelve or more treadles in the loom, It is gene- 
rally about six feet square, beautifully fringed around the edges, 
and has a slit in the centre, just large enough to admit a man’s 
head. The edges of this slit are also bordered with beautiful 
needlework. ‘They are worn by the gentlemen, as a protection 
from the weather, and are so thick and fine, that they turn off 
water nearly as well as leather. When the wearer’s head is put 
through the ornamented slit in the centre, the popcho hangs about 
him like a blanket, and is the most convenient garment to ride in 
that could be invented; the rider having his legs and arms at li- 
berty, and his body completely defended from the rain. 

The ladies have a handsomely striped cloth, manufactured of 
cotton, very much like the poncho, about seven feet in length, and 
three in breadth. This is suspended like a seaman’s hammock, 
about two feet and a half from the floor, in which the ladies amuse 
themselves by swinging, sometimes in a lying and sometimes in a 
sitting posture, as fancy or indolence suggests. 

Highly interesting descriptions are given by the author, of 
Callao and Lima, and other places on the same coast; and, after 
having disembarked at San Diego, in New California, he had the 
good fortune to be in time to join a hunting excursion. It proved 
far less agreeable than could have been possibly expected, for the 
party were attacked by a band of Indians, from which they escaped 
only after displaying the most undaunted courage. They came off, 
however, victorious, without losing a man: the enemy counted seven 
dead. Sailing for the bay of Monterey, the captain went on shore 
to examine the country, which he found to be beautiful in its vege- 
tation. About ten miles to the E.S.E. of Monterey he visited the 
mission of St. Antonio de Padua, The place is built in a circular 
form, having the appearance of military barracks, with a church in 
the centre. There are now about fifteen hundred Indians in this 
mission, governed by two friars and four monks, who keep the In- 
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dians at work in cultivating the ground and rearing cattle. All 
that their labour produces over and above the support of the esta- 
blishment, is sold at Monterey by the friars, and the proceeds laid 
out in clothing, agricultural implements, and other necessaries, for 
the good of the mission, and the improvement of the Indians. The 
latter are very industrious in their labours, and obedient to their 
teachers and directors, to whom they look up as to a father and 
protector, and who in return discharge their duty towards these 
poor Indians with a great deal of feeling and humanity. a are 
generally well clothed and fed, have houses of their own, and are 
made as comfortable as they wish to be. The greatest care is taken 
of all who are affected with any disease, and every attention is paid 
to their wants. 

At Port St. Francisco the captain likewise landed for the purpose 
of fishing and of observing the country. The inhabitants of the 
town itself are principally Mexicans and Spaniards, who pass a very 
indolent life, cultivating no more at a season than is barely sufficient 
to maintain them: nothing therefore is at their disposal to supply 
the wants of the ships which are induced to anchor there, either to 
recruit their stores or for repairs. ‘The deficiencies, however, of 
the town are amply atoned for by the abundance which is found at 
the mission of St. Clara, lying not far off in the interior. Here ten 
ships at a timeamay be stored with every thing they require, and 
that too at a price particularly moderate. The mission alluded to 
is described as situated on a delightful plain, surrounded by beauti- 
ful groves of oak, and other hard wood of a durable nature, one of 
which is much like lignum vite. This mission, which was founded in 
1777, contains about twelve hundred native Indians, and is governed 
in the same humane manner as that of St. Antonio, before mentioned. 
No person of an unprejudiced mind could witness the labours of 
these Catholic missionaries, and contemplate the happy results of 
their philanthropic exertions, without confessing that they are un- 
wearied in well-doing. ‘The lives of these simple-hearted, bene- 
volent men are solely devoted to the temporal and (as they think) 
eternal welfare of a race of savages, apparently abandoned by Pro- 
vidence to the lowest state of human degradation. Surely such dis- 
interested beings, whatever may be their errors of opinion, will meet 
a rich reward from Him who hath said, ‘“‘ Love one another.” 
These converted Indians have a very smart, active, friendly, and 
good-natured demeanour. Their features are handsome and well 
proportioned; their countenances are cheerful and interesting; and 
they are generally a very industrious, ingenious, and cleanly people. 
The sins of lying and stealing are held by them in the utmost ab- 
horrence, and they look upon them as two of the most heinous 
crimes of which a man can be guilty, murder alone excepted. The 
evince the most tender affection for their wives and children, whic 
1s abundantly reciprocated by the females and their offspring. 


The next of the islands visited by the captain was the Sandwich 
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group, and his experience of the navigation of these, and other 
islands similarly cireumstanced, enables him to offer a piece of advice 
to all shipmasters who perform voyages amongst them. In crossing 
between the parallels of latitude twenty degrees and thirty degrees 
north, a vessel should never run in thick weather; and even in the 
clearest of weather, they should always have one or two men at the 
mast-head, day and night. These reefs, which are all formed of 
coral, may be seen from the mast-head, by their light reflecting on 
the top of the water, day or night, double the distance that they 
can be seen from the deck, and in time sufficient to avoid them, if 
there be a breeze of wind. As another reason for keeping a look- 
out from the mast-head, I would observe, that in running free, or 
before the wind, a vessel is running on the back of the breakers, 
the foam of which cannot be seen from the deck until the vessel is 
close on board of it. But from the mast-head a man can see the 
foam over the breakers at a sufficient distance to give time enough 
to tack ship, or haul off. 

The captain intended to call at the St. Vincent Islands, and took 
particular care to sail to the very spot where their latitude was 
assigned, but, after beating about for forty-six days, he came to the 
conclusion, that the said islands could not have existed within many 
leagues from the site described. 

At five degrees south latitude the party landed at a town called 
Sechura, of the inhabitants of which the author speaks favourably, as 
exhibiting the marks of cultivation—they are said by him to be hos- 
pitable, social, kind, and obliging: their apprehension is quick, and 
penetrating; and they are in the habit of bathing every morning 
before sunrise, from which practice they derive a vigorous degree 
of health, such as is easily perceived in their persons. The inhabitants 
constitute about five hundred families, who are chiefly employed in 
fishing or driving mules. They are very poor, but extremely indus- 
trious and economical. ‘The women employ themselves, when other 
domestic avocations do not prevent, in spinning, weaving, and 
making garments for their husbands and children. ‘The men resort 
to an artificial mode of sustaining their strength while at work with- 
out food. They chew the leaves of a plant called coca, which they 
mix with a kind of chalk or white earth called maubi. This is 
very nourishing, and when used freely will enable them to labour 
two or three days without eating or drinking. Butif their store be- 
come exhausted, they soon feel their strength decay, and must pro- 
cure a fresh supply. The same substance also preserves the teeth 
and fortifies the stomach.. Thay have an ingenious method of fabri- 
cating fishing vessels, however rude the workmanship may be. 
From five to eight logs of the cabbage-tree, from thirty to forty-five 
feet in length, according to the intended capacity of the vessel, are 
fastened together with ropes made of the bark which is peeled off 
thelogs. The large, or butt-ends of these logs, are all laid one way, 
and they form the head of the vessel. About ten or twelve feet 
farther alt, a mast is erected, secured by shrouds and back-stays, 
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on which they set a large square sail. With this simple rigging 
these rafts will sail six or eight miles an hour. 

Having on this second voyage again anchored at Callao, the cap- 
tain took the opportunity of disembarking, and examining more atten- 
tively than he had yet done the interior. In the early part of this 
article we have alluded to the conclusions to which the captain had 
come on the subject of the Patagonian race during his first voyage: 
we noticed also his persuasion that there was nothing extraordinary 
to be seen in the size of the existing Patagonians; in fact he treated 
the accounts of a gigantic race of men existing in this province as a 
fable. But more extended consideration and a larger share of 
practical knowledge have induced him to believe, that though the 
present generation of Patagonians is not remarkable for extraordi- 
nary height, yet that it is probable that there might once have been 
a gigantic species of them, of which the existing people are a dege- 
nerate race. One thing, however, our captain is satisfied about, 
that there is just as strong testimony in favour of a former gigantic 
race in Patagonia as there is in favour of the former existence in 
our own country of a race of animals now known by the appellation 
of mammoth. We have the bones, and even entire skeletons of this 
huge creature in our museums; and I have seen in the interior of 
Patagonia the bones and entire skeletons of men who, when living, 
must have measured more than seven feet in height. ‘The tombs or 
sepulchres in which J found them were covered with large heaps 
of stones, probably to prevent their being molested by wild beasts. 
The position of these was uniformly the same, with the head to the 
east. ) 

After an adventurous and toilsome voyage of more than twen- 
ty-one months, the captain returned to New York with a cargo 
of six thousand fur-seal skins. It is to be feared from some hints 
which he throws out, that his reception by the owners of the ship 
was not quite so cordial as he expected. However, as he chooses to 
abstain from any detailed explanation, it is better to pass at once to 
the account of the third of his voyages. It appears that a certain 
firm of ship-owners had a ship expressly built for the purpose of ena- 
bling Captain Morrell to proceed to the coast of Africa in a trade 
speculation. ‘The vessel was called the Antarctic, in compliment to 
him, he having been the first shipmaster who had ever steered his 
vessel beyond that circle. She set sail for her destination in June 
1828, and proceeded direct to the Cape of Good Hope, of which we 
have an excellent account, historical as well as geographical. Having 
left the Cape, the captain proceeded to the neighbouring islands in a 
northern direction, and finally anchored on the east side of Penguin 
Island. At about ten, a.m., the sand-winds, he says, came off; 
and to his great satisfaction he had an opportunity of witnessing, for 
the first time in his life, one of those.moving pillars of sand which 
have been so frequently spoken of by the celebrated Mr. Adamson. 
It rose about five miles inland from the head of the bay, and moved 
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in the direction of the wind towards the south-west, increasing jn 
magnitude as it advanced, until it left the shore, when it began gra- 
dually to diminish as it crossed the bay. This moving column of 
* sand passed within a cable’s length of the Antarctic, at which time 

it would measure fifteen or eighteen feet in circumference, of a conic 
form, and about two hundred feet in nearly a perpendicular height 
from the water, leaning a little to the south-west. Its heat, in pass- 
ing the vessel, was sensibly felt, while it emitted a strong odour, not 
unlike that of sulphur, which was soon dissipated, however, by the 
strong gusts of wind which came off from the shore, raising the 
thermometer to 113 degrees. ‘The column finally fell into the water, 
nearly haif-way between Penguin Island and Seal Island, the latter 
being about two hundred fathoms to the north of the former. The 
effects of these sand-winds are sometimes very disastrous and fatall 
destructive when occurring on the borders of the sandy deserts. In 
one of the captain’s inland excursions in this country he had the mis- 
fortune to encounter a tornado of this description, which impressed 
him with a full conviction of their wonderful effects. The wind 
raised the sand so as to completely fill the atmosphere, obscurin 
the sun at noon-day, and concealing every thing from view at the dis- 
tance of two hundred fathoms; while an oppressive, suffocatin 
weight accompanied the masses of sand, through which we had to 
make our way with extreme difficulty and labour. The dogs, in 
the mean time, with their tongues hanging from their mouths, re- 
fused to face the clouds of sand, and a parching thirst, to which 
water afforded only a temporary relief, oppressed every individual 
of the party: the fine light dust was inhaled at every breath. This 
storm lasted about six hours; but it was more than thrice that time 
before the atmosphere became tolerably clear of floating sand. The 
immense piles of sand which line this sea-coast probably owe their 
existence to the easterly, or what is called the sand-wind, blowing 
so much stronger than the prevailing southerly winds; the former 
carrying the sand before it, and depositing it on the borders of the 
coast, burying beneath it cliffs, rocks, and every thing but the 
highest hills. 

The Hottentots in these islands are, in the opinion of Captain 
Morrell, much less indolent and stupid than the tribes inhabiting 
the colony of the Cape. With respect to their external appearance, 
he does not appear to have been strongly prepossessed by it, for he 
informs us that their faces are very ugly, with high prominent cheek- 
bones, and a narrow pointed chin; long and narrow eyes, which do 
not form an acute angle at the nose, like ours, but are rounded off 
like those of the Chinese. The natural complexion of their skin is 
ayellowish brown, very similar to that of a faded leaf. ‘They have 
very regular teeth, of the purest white, and hair of a peculiar and 
singular description. When suffered to grow, it spontaneously 
twists into small curls, which hang down their necks. Their bodies 
are slender and well proportioned, with small hands and feet. They 
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appear weak and imbecile when young, and prematurely grow old, 
very few of them reaching the age of seventy. 

In speaking of the females, the Captain assures us they are good 
humoured and conciliating ; and the best proof of the correctness of 
this assertion is their readiness to gratify the curiosity of any stranger 
who wishes to examine a physical peculiarity in their formation. 

A considerable number of his pages is devoted by the author 
to the object of shewing the capability of the eastern side of the 
African Peninsula, particularly the unappropriated tract lying 
between the English and Portuguese Colonies, to become a fertile 
source of profit to any commercial country which might take it un- 
der its protection. Continuing his voyage along the coast of the 
kingdom of Old Benguela. ‘The country round the capital, which 
is called St. Philip, and is a place of great trade, abounds with 
oranges, pineapples, melons, plantains, bananas, palms, dates, cocoa- 
nuts, guavas, figs, grapes, and a variety of other fruits, The vine 
flourishes finely, forming natural arbours and alleys to shelter you 
from the fervid rays of an African sun. Cassia and tamarinds also 
flourish ; and, from the humidity of the soil, there are two fruit sea- 
sons in the year. In entering the port of St. Philip de Benguela, the 
town and inland country present a beautiful appearance. The 
houses of the town have all whitewashed walls and red roofs, which 
give them a very gay and picturesque appearance from the offing, 
and also from the anchorage. The shores aronnd the bay are low 
and sandy, with the exception of the westernmost point, which is 
composed of white sandy cliffs. But when we look eastwardly to 
the inland country, the scenery is charming. Ranges of verdant 
hills, on which blooming spring for ever smiles, gradually rise above 
each other, while wood-crowned mountains rear their majestic heads 
in the distance, and give a sublime finish to the beautiful picture. 

But the agreeable associations which such a luxurious natural 
spectacle afforded to the Captain, were sadly put to flight, by the 
presence of no less than four slave dealers, from Brazil, waiting in 
the bay of Benguela, to complete their cargo of human beings. One 
of the vessels stood close to the American, and the Captain, from 
the first moment of anchoring, could have no rest, on account of the 
shrieks and groans which he heard from the wretched captives in 
the slave ship. Thinking that illness was the cause of their suffer- 
ing, he caused one of his boats to be manned, and proceeded to the 
slave ship, which he boarded without the slightest ceremony. He 
was received by the officers on deck with surprise, but not without 
courtesy, until he announced the object of his visit, and then they 
heard him with marks of derision. He found no impediment, how- 
ever, in getting down to the scene of suffering. ‘ Gracious 
heaven !” he exclaimed, “ what a horrible spectacle was presented 
to my view !” 

‘If the reader has ever been on board of a Hudson River market- 
sloop, loaded with calves and sheep for the city slaughter-houses, he may 
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form some faint idea of this Brazilian slave brig. A range of pens, or bins, 
occupied each side of the main-deck, from the cat-head to the main- 
chains, in which were confined such a number of the slaves as were per- 
mitted to come upon deck at one time. In a line with the main hatchway, 
on each side, was erected a bulkhead, or partition, separating the men from 
the women ; while a narrow passage remained open to the gangway, abaft 
the sternmost pen, or between that and the quarter-deck. 

‘ The slaves, perfectly naked, were stowed in rows, fore and aft, in a 
sitting or crouching posture; and most of the men had their faces between 
their knees, either indulging in a moody silence, or mournfully chanting, 
in a low voice, some plaintive song of their native villages. The feelings 
of the females were of course more clamorously expressed, in spite of all 
their tyrants’ exertions to keep them quiet. In passing along the deck 
between these two ranges of despairing human beings, I encountered such 
mute imploring glances, such appealing looks of misery, such piteous 
supplicating expressions of countenance, such torrents of tears, that looked 
like pearls on ebony, as completely and totally unmanned me. My own 
tears fell like rain, and the poor negroes gazed on the strange phenome- 
non of a white man’s sympathy with wonder, doubt, and admiration, 
Even the females had not been allowed a rag to cover their nakedness. 

‘ After having taken a cursory view of the whole heart-sickening scene, 
my attention was attracted to the after range of pens on the starboard 
side, which contained about one-half the females then on deck. Here, as 
on the opposite side of the deck, the two sexes were separated by a partition, 
or bulkhead, eight feet in height ; near which were two women evidently 
writhing in the agonies of death. Partly from the officers, and partly 
from their fellow-sufferers, I gathered the shameful facts that these two 
dying wretches had been reduced to their present situation by repeated 
applications of the lash, as a punishment for their piteous cries and heart- 
rending wailings. ‘This worse than savage brutality had elicited those 
shrieks and groans which first arrested my attention on board the Antarc- 
tic. They were wives and mothers; their infants had been torn from their 
breasts and thrown upon the ground, either to perish with hunger among 
the grass, or to become the prey of beasts, or the victims of venomous 
reptiles—or, possibly, to be preserved and nourished by strangers. In the 
phrensied paroxysms of maternal anguish, they had called for their in- 
fants—for their husbands—for their parents—for their brothers, sisters, 
and friends; and for this natural involuntary ebullition of feeling, their 
bodies had been cruelly lacerated with stripes, until nature sank exhausted, 
no more to revive. ‘Their breasts were distended with undrawn nutri- 
men for the lack of which their helpless babes perhaps were perishing— 


it was oozing in streams from their nipples, mingled with their own 
blood.’—pp. $25, 326. 


The indignation of the honest American knew no bounds, and he 
nearly exhausted himself in pouring forth invectives on the perpe- 
trators of the shocking sufferings which he saw. Whilst thus-em- 
ployed, the two objects of his especial attention, just alluded to, 


were released from their suflerings by the hand of death. We give 
the subsequent scene in his own words :— 


‘One of the male captives, a well-made, good-looking man, of about 
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twenty-five years of age, had contrived, all manacled as he was, to scale 
the bulk head, from the top of which, being unable to use his arms, he 
fell into the females’ apartment, where his head struck a ring-bolt with 
such force as to fracture his skull. It was the husband of the youngest 
of the two women who had just breathed their last. For a few moments 
he lay senseless from the effects of the blow; but soon came to himself 
sufficiently to understand what was said to him. In the next moment he 
recognised the dead body of his wife, which he franticly strove to clasp in 
his manacled arms; and, with a yell of despair, endeavoured to awaken 
her with his caresses from the sleep of death, while the wound in his head 
was pouring forth a torrent of blood on the inanimate object of his piteous 
lamentations. 

‘The captain of the brig now spoke, and ordered one of the officers to 
tear the poor fellow from the corpse of his wife, and to stow him on the 
other side of the deck. He raised his mute-imploring eye to me, in 
which I read a speedy termination of his miseries, an ardent desire to 
expire on the bosom of his wife. The officer advanced to seize him; but 
this was too much for me to witness. I sprang before the dying man, 
drew my dirk, and ordered the officer to desist on the peril of instant 
death. 

‘“ Hold!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you shall not molest him. Back! back! ‘on 
your life! No man shall touch him, unless he cut his way through my 
body. You have butchered the wife of his bosom; he is now dying from 
the effects of your savage barbarity; and they shall not be separated, until 
his spirit is reunited to hers, in that blessed world where fiends of hell like 
you can never come. Back! or your blood shall mingle with the 
negro’s!” 

‘ The officer recoiled a few paces, while the others stood gazing at me 
and each other in mute amazement. 1 stood fixed in my purpose, how- 
ever; and not one of the conscience-struck guilt-appalled, cowardly 
wretches, nor the whole combined, could muster up sufficient courage to 
oppose my single arm. The dying captive’s struggle‘was short. In a few 
minutes more he breathed his last, on the cold inanimate lips of her he 
loved more than he feared death.’—pp. 326, 327. 


The Captain took up his dirk, and repeating in the same energetic 
terms as ae the expression of his horror and indignation at 
the conduct of the officers, then withdrew. He follows up the 
history of the revolting scene, with some strong remarks respecting 
the obligation which lies on the whole of the civilized states of the 
world coming to some decided and combined system, for the com- 
plete and certain suppression of this horrible traffic. Little or no 
check at all, he seems to think, is felt by the dealers in the locking 
up the mouths of the Senegal, Gambia, Zaire, Coanza, and Came- 
roon rivers ; or, in fact, of any river of Africa, since there are abun- 
dant avenues of communication, by means of the whole extent of 
coast, which is accessible at almost all seasons of the year. 

There is scarcely any other portion of this report, of the third 
voyage, made by Captain Morrell, which merits attention; so that 
passing over the account of his return home, and of his reception by 
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his family, &c., we shall accompany him at once on his fourth and last 
expedition to the North and South Pacific Indian Ocean, &c. It is 
however important to add, before parting with the Antarctic, the 
vessel in which the third voyage was performed, that she had no 
ardent spirits on board during the whole time: what is better, ‘is, 
that the Captain’s experience on this occasion, proves that the breach 
of bad habits, necessarily occasioned by such a length of privatten, 
is attended with the best effect ; and the crew, who were thus coi- 
pelled to abstain for two years from liquor, lost all taste for it during 
their lives. 

On the 2nd September, 1829, Captain Morrell, accompanied on 
this occasion by his wife, at her own earnest solicitation, proceeded 
in the Antarctic from Sandy Hook Light, the Cape de Verd Islands 
being the first place at which they were destined to rest. This part 
of the voyage was disastrous, as nearly all on board, including the 
captain’s lady, were struck with a fever. Several on board died; 
but the disease disappeared before the arrival of the ship at Tristan 
d’Acunha, one of three islands in the South Atlantic Ocean. From 
this they proceeded to the Auckland group, of the natural history of 
which the captain gives us a very elaborate account. These islands 
once abounded in numerous herds of fur and hair seal; but the 
English and American seamen have nearly exhausted the breed 
completely; for, whilst in 1823, Captain Johnston, in an American 
ship, took from one of these islands about thirteen thousand good 
fur-seal skins; in 1830 there was not a single fur-seal to be found 
there. From these islands the Antarctic sailed towards New Zea- 
Jand, and anchored at a short distance from Molyneux Harbour. 
As New Zealand is at present an object of considerable attention, 
on account of its production of an excellent species of flax, we shall 
not hesitate to present to our readers the account which Captain 
Morrell has collected concerning its inhabitants. He states, that 
they have some excellent domestic habits, and evince extraordinary 
ingenuity in a few arts. Having no metallic vessels for boiling their 
food, they contrive to cook their fern-root and their potatoes by 
means of two hollow stones, in which they first put the roots, sur- 
rounded by a few moist leaves of some well-flavoured plant, and 
then applying the hollow sides of the stones to one another, heat 
them thoroughly for a due length of time, at the end of which the 
contents are well stewed and palatable food. 'They make wooden 
vessels, and carve them with much taste; cultivate their fields with 
great neatness, with nothing but a wooden spade; construct large 
and well-finished canoes; and prepare fishing-tackle and other 1m- 
plements in a wonderful manner, considering their limited means 
and want of tools. Their principal mechanical tool is formed in the 
shape of an adze, and is made of the serpent-stone, or jasper. ‘Their 
chisels and gouges are generally made of the same material, but 
sometimes of a black solid stone, similar to the jasper. Their mas- 
terpiece of ingenuity is carving, which they display on the most tri- 
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vial objects, as well as in the elegant figure-heads of their canoes, 
&c. Their cordage for fishing-lines, nets, &c., is not inferior to the 
finest we have in this country, and their nets are admirably made. 
A bit of flint, or a shell, is their only substitute for a knife, and a 
shark’s tooth, fixed in a piece of wood, serves for an auger or gim- 
let. They also fix on a piece of wood, nicely carved, a row of large 
shark’s teeth, setting them in a line, and their sharp edges all one 
way. ‘his answers for a saw, which they use in their carpenter- 
work, and also for the purpose of cutting up the bodies of their ene- 
mies who are slain in battle. ‘Their wars are conducted with the 
utmost ferocity. ‘They have short spears, which they throw like ja- 
velins, from a distance; long ones, which they use as lances; and a 
broad, thick, sharp-edged weapon of stone, called patoo-patoo, with 
which they strike each other in close combat, and which sometimes 
cleaves the skull at a single blow. They devour the bodies of their 
enemies, but not from a physical appetite or relish for human flesh, 
as many suppose. Such an appetite or relish was never yet expe- 
rienced by any cannibal that ever existed. The horrid rite is per- 
formed merely to appease a moral appetite, far more voracious than 
that of hunger. It is done to express the extent of their hate, their 
vengeance, or, rather, an insatiable malice, that would ee its 
victim beyond the confines of the grave; for, it is an article of their 
religious creed, that the soul of a man thus devoured is doomed to 
eternal fire. 

In latitude 4° 50’ 30” south, and longitude 156° 10’ 30” east, the 
Antarctic cast anchor near an island, for the purpose of fishing on the 
coast, which appeared to be well supplied with the species coveted 
by the crew. The natives were easily conciliated, and were ulti- 
mately induced to become familiar with the people of the ship; the 
captain called one of them, who seemed to influence the rest, by 
the name of Nero, and when he landed on a visit to the island, it 
was at Nero’s place of residence that he was received. Nothing 
could equal the kindness that was heaped upon the captain when in 
the midst of the natives. Men and women, as they were, stripped 
off their most valuable ornaments and gave them to the captain and 
his attendants. Nero even offered him assistance in preparing a si- 
tuation in a part of the island for carrying on the fishery, and nothing 
could be more fortunate, to all appearance, than the accident which 
brought the ship into such favourable circumstances. The captain, 
with the fullest approbation of the heads of the island, had a gar- 
den dug, in which he sowed the seeds of almost all the known use- 
ful vegetables and fruits. The nights were passed delightfully by 
the crew, there being no formation of dew in the atmosphere of 
that climate. Notwithstanding the good understanding which was 
maintained between the natives and the strangers, still the utmost 
precautions were nightly provided against the accident of a surprise. 
The men from the ship at length commenced operations on the 
island for building, and laying out the ground, and were cheerfully 
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assisted by the islanders until the armourer commenced operations: 
but when the furnace had been put up, and the bellows began to 
play upon the coals, the natives, astonished and alarmed, fled from 
the scene. ‘T’hey were soon prevailed on to return, but amongst 
them were persons who stole some of the iron, with a part of the 
tools. ‘These thefts commenced one by one, but afterwards mul- 
tiplied so that the islanders, under the influence of the chiefs, formed 
one party, and the thieving body, which increased in numbers, ano. 
ther, and both now began to be engaged in serious conflicts. The 
two chiefs, Nero and Henneen, had done every thing for the purpose 
of stopping these robberies by their subjects, but at last it turned 
out, that, notwithstanding all their show of regard to the strangers, a 
theft of some importance was committed in which the chief, Henneen, 
was a principal. The captain hearing this, went to Nero, but the 
conduct of this savage explained every thing. The occasion, how- 
ever, was one of extraordinary advantage, and was not to be lost for 
a trifle, so that Captain Morrell redoubled his attentions, and by 
hospitality and presents seemed to have eternally fixed the chiefs as 
his friends. 

It was on the morning after a night of gaiety and amusement, spent 
by the chiefs on board the Antarctic, that the Captain’s ears were 
startled by a sound, which sent the life-blood curdling to his heart; 
it was the warhoop, and he knew the fatal yell. It would be but 
to harrow up the feelings of the compassionate, to go through a de- 
tail of the results: it must be sufficient for us to state, that the part 
of the crew on the island rushed to the shore opposite the Antarc- 
tic, and there they found the two sentinels, their shipmates, basely 
butchered, and about three hundred savages, with bows bent, to dis- 
pose of them in a similar manner; a shower of arrows assailed them, 
and three men fell, and the rest were wounded. A whale boat at 
the moment of alarm was despatched from the ship with ten sturdy 
oarsmen. In the meantime the gallant seamen on the island were 
determined to sell their lives at the dearest price, and for every white 
man that fell, half a dozen of the savages were made victims. Just 
when fourteen of the party had been murdered, and the remaining 
seven were in a state of total inability to fight any more from exhaus- 
tion, the whale boat reached the ve fo of the shore. The oarmen 
commenced a well directed fire upon the savages, which made them 
fall back and allow the seven to retreat to the boat; four of them 
were badly wounded, ‘The savages rallied and made a rush upon 
the boat, but it was soon in deep water. One portion of the natives 
continued firing at her, while the greater part took to their canoes. 
As the boat was full and consequently slowly rowed, the canoes were 
able to gain upon her; the boatmen fired their muskets, but.the fall- 
ing of the victims seemed only to add fresh fuel to their sanguinary 
appetites, for they rushed forward with the greater desperation. 

The captain, now dreading the total destruction of the men in the 
boat, brought the broadside of the schooner to bear on the canoes 
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by means of springs on the cables. ‘The guns were loaded with ca- 
nister and grape shot, and, by a signal, directed the boat to be mov- 
ed towards the stern of the vessel. By this arrangement, the ca- 
noes, about twenty in number, were presented in a detached group, 
quite distinct from the boat. The Antarctic opened her flaming 
battery at once, and two of the canoes were in an instant seen float- 
ing in minute fragments on the waters. The effect was what may 
be expected, the canoes which were untouched by the broadsides, 
retired to the banks, and the boat was enabled to come alongside 
the ship in perfect security. The poor wounded were then removed 
into berths, and the Antarctic had now only a force of eleven effi- 
cient men to defend her in case of an attack from the savages. Al- 
most immediately, an immense flotilla of canoes made its appear- 
ance, and there is no doubt that, from the numbers of the natives 
which filled these boats, they would have been able to take the ship, 
had it not been for the providential springing up of an sastiely 
breeze, which carried on the vessel so rapidly, that the canoes by de- 
grees were obliged to drop astern, and finally to give up the pursuit. 
It appears that the natives of the particular island to which the 
strangers became obnoxious, were joined at this crisis by the inha- 
bitants of all the surrounding islands, who were, no doubt, persuad- 
ed that the general interests of the whole required a common effort 
to annihilate the enemy. During the whole of the night which suc- 
ceeded this memorable day, the captain kept looking at the island 
through a telescope. Fires, he tells us, were kindled on the beach 
in every direction, among the dead bodies of my unfortunate crew, 
from which those hell-hounds were cutting the flesh, and roasting it 
in the fire; and then, with savage ferocity, tearing it to pieces with 
their teeth, while from the half-cooked fragment the fresh blood was 
running down their ebony chins. 

Soon after, they began to drag the bodies of their own fallen com- 
rades to the edge of the beach, and then buried them in the bosom 
of the lagoon. When they had finished this necessary task, they 
proceeded to gather up their plunder, and divide the remains of the 
slaughtered strangers among them; after which, each party of war- 
riors embarked in their respective canoes, and:started for the seve- 
ral islands to which they belonged, and which the last reached about 
dusk, All this he distinctly beheld, and when he looked again, 
fires were being kindled on the different islands, until they ranged 
along all the beaches that fronted the schooner. Around these fires 
the natives appeared to be very busy for the greater part of the 
night. This was, no doubt, for the prosecution of their horrid or- 
gies; but, fearful that treachery lurked beneath their operations, 
that these fires might be intended to deceive the strangers, and 
that they intended to attack the Antarctic under cover of the dark- 
ness, every man was kept at his quarters during the whole of that 
melancholy night. Eighty muskets were loaded with buckshot, and 
laid upon the trunk. The guns and swivels wereall double-shotted ; 
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the matches kept lighted in their places, and one man was stationed 
in each top, to keep a sharp look-out for canoes; their matches were 
also lighted, and the top-swivels in complete readiness. During the 
night, the ship cruised about among the shoals and reefs of the la. 
goon, anxiously waiting the tardy approach of daylight, which at last 
was hailed with joy and heartfelt thankfulness. 

As the islands where they met with such extraordinary treachery were 
hitherto unknown to the civilized world, Capt. Morrell gave them the 
infamous designation of the ‘ Massacre Islands.” ‘The Antarctic 
then proceeded to Manilla, where the captain and crew were receiy- 
ed with great hospitality, and where Mrs. Morrell awaited her lord, 
Nothing could pacify the captain’s conscience when he bethought 
him that some of his men might still be living and be objects of per. 
secution in the Massacre Islands. He determined at once upon a 
plan of going back to the Massacre Islands with such a force as would 
make the enterprise a rational experiment for the recovery of any 
of his shipmates, who might by possibility still survive, to form sub- 
jects of gratification for the monsters in whose hands they still unfor- 
tunately might remain. Many of the merchants and ship-masters in 
Manilla took pains to dissuade the captain from this hopeless en- 
terprise; but his invariable reply, and to his eternal honour it 
should be remembered, was this: ‘‘ I could never again enjoy life, 
until my mind was relieved from its present horrid suspense. Should 
one of my crew be still living, a captive to those ruthless, remorseless 
cannibals, what must have been his agonizing distraction of mind to 
see the Antarctic depart for ever from his view; what must be his 
hopeless despondency during her lengthened absence; what would 
be his ecstasy of delight to see her return.” 

His wife, with that spirit of valour which is instinctive to the sex 
whenever the proper occasion calls for such an exertion, insisted 
upon being one of the party; and with her and sixty-six Manilla- 
men, together with nineteen Americans on board, the captain bold- 
ly steered back for the Massacre Islands. The ship was under the 
necessity of anchoring before a neighbouring island, forming one of 
Monteverdeson’s group, where the captain had experienced, on a 
previous occasion, the most treacherous conduct; but he and his 
men thought it best, under the circumstances, to conciliate the 
islanders, who, in their turn, put on an appearance of the sincerest 
friendship. ‘The captain, however, was not deceived by this tran- 
quillity, but took the necessary precautions against an attack, and, 
had he been imprudent enough not to have done so, he would have 
met a dreadful fate. About three hundred of the natives attacked 
the ship from their canoes, just as the sun was setting, but they were 
received in such a manner as almost petrified them with terror; for, 
when the smoke disappeared, they were seen like so many porpoises 
tumbling about, their canoes in fragments, and their war weapons 
floating in every direction. Pity for their ignorance and depravity 
would not allow him to repeat the fire, particularly as he saw every 
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reason to believe that the savages were in no disposition to renew 
the onset. 

At last the Antarctic came to an anchor directly opposite the vil- 
lage where the dreadful massacre had taken place. er course was 
vigilantly marked by the islanders, who, flushed with their former 
victory, concluded that the crew was in the same state of weakness 
in which they found it at the last visit, and therefore they lost but 
little time in acting upon that belief. A flotilla speedily presented 
itself, which must have been contributed to by the whole of the 
group of islands, and the savages having taken their stations, com- 
menced by a shower of arrows. The captain now gave the word, 
and a brisk fire of cannons, swivels, and musketry was kept up for 
ten minutes; and a pause ensuing, to let the smoke pass off, 
the wretched natives were seen scattered, and all that survived mak- 
ing the best of their way to the shore. Captain Morrell’s chief ob- 
ject in returning to these islands, was, to give an opportunity to any 
of the crew who might be still living as prisoners with the sa- 
vages, to return to the ship, and he adopted the plan of getting near- 
er to the shore, in order to fire on the town, for then it was likely 
that they would make use of such a person as a mediator. The an- 
ticipation proved to be correct; for, shortly after a well-directed 
broadside, which shivered the houses to their foundations, a small 
canoe was seen to put out from the shore; it contained a painted 
creature perfectly naked, but who eagerly made for the Antarctic. 
This was one of the missed, named Shaw, who, by the merest 
chance, was kept alive by the savages, who had destined him to die 
and to be afterwards eaten by his executioners. It is needless to 
say how Shaw was received; and, from his account, which is given 
at full length by the captain, it appears that he underwent the se- 
verest privations and petty persecutions from the natives, who beat 
and mocked him. He was enabled in this forced visit to confirm 
by his own observation the horrible fact that the natives were canni- 
bals. The men on board, on hearing the description from Shaw of 
the treatment which he and his comrades had met with, became 
wound up to desperation, and it required the greatest skill and ad- 
dress of the captain to prevent them rushing in a body upon the is- 
land, and putting every man and woman in it to death. Shaw not 
only bore testimony to the fact that these savages were cannibals, 
but he remarked, that, during his residence on the island, he never 
saw any children. From this he concluded that infanticide was a 
general practice. 

_The chastisement which the natives had now received was suffi- 
cient to shew them the necessity of humbling their tone; and, as 
there appeared to be a facility opened for procuring terms from 
them, Captain Morrell then formed a plan of taking one of the is- 
lands, small, and then uninhabited, for the purpose of catching the de- 
licious fish which happened to be very abundant about those islands, 

regular negotiation was concluded between him and the chiefs ; 
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and, after having delivered to the latter the specified number of 
axes, hatchets, adzes, chisels, plane-irons, gimlets, spoke-shaves 
knives, scissors, razors, looking glasses, and beads of different kinds, 
the captain took possession of the island. Here, a series of build. 
ings was soon raised for the curing of the fish, and above that again 
was erected a sort of wooden fort, which was made arrow proof, for 
the permanent defence of the works. The time of the captain’s 
men, he now saw, was nearly lost, in consequence of the necessity 
they were under of every moment repelling the attacks of their 
treacherous enemies, whom they baffled frequently, with the great- 
est skill. ‘Thus, Thomas Holmes, one of the crew, being on shore 
at the Massacre Island, filling some water casks from a spring, was 
suddenly surprised by fifteen of the natives, all of whom instantly 
aimed their pointed arrows at his breast. At the same moment 


Holmes presented his musket, which caused them all to drop down — 


upon their haunches. Perceiving that this manceuvre produced the 
desired effect, he held his fire, slowly retreating backwards towards 
the shore, with his piece still ready for an aim. The natives conti- 
nued to follow him, and several times attempted to discharge a vol- 
ley of arrows ; but, he as often presented his piece, which. invariably 
caused them to squat upon the ground. In this manner Holmes 
continued manceuvring, without discharging his piece, or giving 
them an opportunity of notching their arrows, until he reached the 
edge of ‘the beach; when, fearful of his eluding them entirely and 
effecting his escape, they made a furious rush upon him, which com- 
pelled him to pull the trigger, and their leader fell, just as he was 
on the point of discharging an arrow. ‘This was the brother of the 
treacherous Henneen, whose death he was thus seeking to avenge. 
A buckshot entered his heart, and two others, who were wounded 
by the same discharge, fell to the ground. The gallant tar then 
retreated as fast as possible; but, before he had got beyond bow- 
shot distance, he found that the remaining twelve were aiming their 
arrows at his body; upon which he again presented his musket, 
which produced the same effect as before; and ere they could reco- 
ver themselves, he was beyond the reach of their arrows, being 
taken up by a boat sent to his assistance from Wallace’s island. 
Had he discharged his musket when first surprised at the spring 
in the forest, he must inevitably have fallen a prey to those fero- 
cious cannibals. His presence of mind was fortunately equal to the 
emergency, and the Antartctic was not deprived of the services of 
this brave British seaman. 

Experience had now sufficiently shewn to the captain that the 
perseverance of the natives was likely to last longer than his own 
capability of resistance; he wisely considered the reasons which 
might prompt him to remain, as compared with those which tempt- 
ed him to depart. His decision was in favour of the latter measure; 
and, after sacrificing the works which the crew had erected on the 
island, named, from one of the party who had been massacred, Wal- 
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Jace’s island, the captain bade a final adieu to the barbarous race, 
whom he had so much reason to dislike. Shaw, in his narrative, 
adds, that nothing which can be called religion appeared to be 
known to these islanders. The chiefs alone indulge in polygamy, 
every other male being contented with one wife. The females, in 
their reserved and modest demeanour, presented a most favourable 
contrast with the men. 

We now arrive at the termination of the last of Captain Morrell’s 
voyages; and it is with deep regret that we part with him at a mo- 
ment, when we have reason to fear that his generous enterprise was 
unsuccessful. It is fortunate, however, that untoward events could 
never, in their visitation, fall upon a mind more able to resist their 
pressure than his: for it never was our lot to peruse a record of per- 
sonal adventures which exhibits a nobler or more heroic spirit 
than that manifested by Captain Morrell. Deeply fraught as our 
naval annals are with stories of distress, and familiar as most of our 
readers are with those graphic scenes, still to the British public we 
strongly recommend the present volume, as calculated to fix the in- 
terest of the most indifferent amongst them, and to awaken in their . 
minds reflections such as will not speedily be forgotten. 





Art. IV.—Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to Sir 
Horace Mann, British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany. Now 
first published from the Originals in the Possession of the Earl 
of Waldegrave. Edited by Lord Dover. In 3 vols. large 8vo. 
London: Bentley, 1833. 


THE successive appearances of the embodied genitis of Horace Wal- 
pole resemble, in no small degree, the visitations which one of those 
magnificent cometary bodies pays occasionally to our system ; each, 
eccentric in its movements, and mysterious in the laws which appear 
to regulate its existence, presents itself by starts before us in the hori- 
zon, an object of irresistible attraction, to be admired and sometimes 
to be feared. The aspect in which the genius of Walpole shows it- 
selfon the present occasion, is quite in accordance with the general 
tenor of its former manifestations. ‘The contents of these volumes 
having been carefully copied by order of the great man, he deposited 
them with other manuscripts of importance in a box, which was 
placed in his library at Strawberry-Hill. Another box of papers 
was laid, by his directions also, near the former, and both were 
marked, the one with an A, the other with a B. In his will the 
testator desires that as soon as he was dead, his executor and exe- 
cutrix will cord up strongly, and seal, the larger box, marked A, and 
deliver it to the Honourable Hugh Conway Seymour, to be kept by 


him unopened and unsealed till the eldest son of Lady Walde- 


grave, or whichever of her sons, being Earl of Waldegrave, shall 
attain the age of twenty-five years; when the said chest, with 
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whatever it contains, shall be delivered to him for his own. And 
he begs that the Honourable Hugh Conway Seymour, when he 
shall receive the said chest, will give a promise, in writing, signed 
by him, to Lady Waldegrave, that he or his representatives will de. 
liver the said chest, unopened and unsealed by the said executor 
and executrix, to the first son of Lady Waldignste who shall 
attain the age of twenty-five years. ‘The key of the said chest 
is In one of the cupboards of the green closet, within the blue 
breakfast-room, at Strawberry-hill; and that key, he desires, may be 
delivered to Laura, Lady Waldegrave, to be kept by her till her 
son shall receive the chest. 

The box thus pointed out was at the proper time corded and 
sealed with the seals of the Honourable Mrs. Damer and the late 
Lord Frederick Campbell, the executrix and executor of the tes. 
tator; it was next handed over to the late Lord Hugh Seymour, by 
whose representatives it was given up in its unchanged state to the 
present Earl of Waldegrave, at the period of his attaining the age 
of twenty-five. On opening the box the young lord found its 
contents to consist of a number of manuscript volumes, and other 
papers, amongst which the present letters were found. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of these epistles, it 
may be proper for us to remind the reader exactly who this perso- 
nage, so celebrated in our literature, was, and also what were his 
pursuits. He was the third son of the famous Sir Robert Walpole, 
and was destined by his father for political life. But his natural 
tastes almost revolted against such a pursuit, and, instead of fatiguing 
himself by attending parliamentary committees, or advocating public 
questions in the senate, he addicted himself chiefly to literary and 
antiquarian pursuits. It must not, however, be supposed that he 
was indifferent to politics. His letters, even to the end of his life, 
show that he was though a distant yet a very concerned observer of 
the affairs of the state. His political opinions were, in his early 
age, not merely liberal but at times nearly republican; and it is well 
known of him, that so profound was his veneration for an engraved 
copy of the death-warrant of Charles I. that he hung it up in his 
bed-room, and wrote upon it, with his own hands, ‘‘ Major Charta.” 
But his views changed very much in the progress of his life; and 
the horrors of the French revolution alienated him altogether from 
the democratic party. But, on most occasions when he did posi- 
tively interfere in political matters, it was evident that he felt asa 
man of integrity, and a friend of his kind. He opposed, for in- 
stance, the insensate American war of this country; and, so early as 
1750, denounced, in the language of honest indignation, the horrible 
African trade. In those days, when such frightful measures as the 
«« Assiento treaty” were ratified, Walpole did not hesitate to write, 
«* We, the British senate, that temple of Liberty, and bulwark of 
Protestant Christianity, have, tais fortnight, been considering me- 
thods to make more effectual that horrid traffic of selling negroes. 
It has appeared to us, that six-and-forty thousand of these wretches 
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are sold every year to our plantations alone! It chills one’s blood 
_I would not have to say I voted for it, for the continent of Ame- 
rica! The destruction of the miserable inhabitants by the Spa- 
niards was but a momentary misfortune, that flowed from the disco- 
very of the New World, compared to this lasting havoc which it 
brought upon Africa. We reproach Spain; and yet do not even 
pretend the nonsense,of-butchering the poor creatures for the good 
of their souls.” 

The characters, however, in which Walpole has the best claim to 
the respect of posterity, are his literary and antiquarian. In the 
latter capacity he is entitled to whatever credit may be due to the 
restorer of Gothic architecture in this country. The mansion at 
Strawberry Hill isa monument of his taste notwithstanding its defects, 
and these should fairly be attributed to the long neglect in which 
that style had remained. Walpole, himself, has proved that he 
had only gained at first an imperfect knowledge of its beauties, 
since those portions of the structures at Strawberry Hill which 
have been latest erected, are by far superior to the others. In re- 
ference to this taste for decorative building, which distinguished 
Walpole, some curious inconsistencies, of a very instructive nature, 
have been committed by him. His best buildings were remarkable 
for the lightness and fragility of their structure, and lath and plaster 
were the only materials to which he trusted for durability. A fami- 
liar friend used {o say of him that “ he had outlived three of his 
own battlements.” The castle which he took so much pride in 
building is already doomed to decay. What is curious, we repeat, 
in the disposition of Walpole is, that thus having neglected the se- 
curity of the property itself, his care and strictness in entailing the 
fugitive possession were most elaborate and severe. Whatever may 
be thought upon the whole of the models of the Gothic style 
which he has left us, one thing is certain, namely, that he occasioned 
an enquiry into, and a consideration of it, by men of science on its 
true principles. : | 

With respect to Walpole as an author, we have not any thing to 
state in addition to what is well known of him through the medium 
of his voluminous works, but as an epistolary writer, in which capa- 
city we meet him here. We are acquainted with no English author 
who unites more ease, flexibility, and happiness of expression than 
himself. In his letters, particularly in those which compose the vo- 
lumes before us, he seems to throw off that seriousness of character 
which would prompt him to deliberate before he writes. He appears 
to indite the epistles addressed to his friends under the impression 
that they alone will ever see them, and thus allows himself as it were 
a freedom in the choice of his language, which gives full scope to his 
keen ingenuity and his original humour. __ 

It remains only for us to mention, that Sir Horace Mann, to whom 
these letters were addressed, was a gentleman of respectable family 
in Kent; and, that in the year 1740, he was appointed minister ple- 
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nipotentiary from England to the Court of Florence, where he re. 
* mained in the same character for forty-six years: he died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1786. His answers to Walpole’s letters are preserved 
at Strawberry Hill; they are very voluminous, but they possess no 
interest, being devoted to trifling details respecting the society of 
Florence, and the politics of Italy. 

The early letters of Walpole to his friend present but little that may 
be deemed worthy of attention. They are for the most part taken up 
.with allusions to public matters and personal characters, but not ina 
way that can at all times be relished by areader. From that portion 
of the epistles therefore, we must be content with extracting such 
pleasantries as will serve to give a fair idea of the humour of this 
gifted writer. We select the following light paragraphs :— 


‘ There was a strange affair happened on Saturday ; it was strange, yet 
very English. One Nourse, an old gamester, said, in the coffee-house, 
that Mr. Shuttleworth, a member, only pretended to be ill. This was 
told to Lord Windsor, his friend, who quarrelled with Nourse, and the 
latter challenged him. My Lord replied, he would not fight him, he was 
too old. The other replied, he was not too old to fight with pistols. 
Lord Windsor still refused: Nourse, in a rage, went home and cut his 
own throat. This was one of the odd ways in which men are made,’— 
Vol. i. p. 56. 

‘ The Duchess of Buckingham, who is more mad with pride than any 
mercer’s wife in Bedlam, came the other night to the Opera, en Princesse, 
literally in robes, red velvet and ermine. I must tell you a story of her: 
last week she sent for Cori, to pay him for her Opera ticket; he was not 
at home, but went in an hour afterwards. She said, ‘“‘ Did he treat her 
like a tradeswoman? She would teach him respect to women of her 
birth ; said he was in league with Mr. Sheffield, to abuse her, and bade 
him come the next morning at nine.” He came, and she made him wait 
till eight at night, only sending him an omlet and a bottle of wine, and 
said, “ As it was Friday, and he a Catholic, she supposed he did not eat 
meat.” At last she received him in all the form of a princess giving 
audience to an ambassador. “ Now,” she said, “ she had punished him.” 

‘In this age we have some who pretend to impartiality; you will 
scarce guess how Lord Brook shows his: he gives one vote on one side, 


one on the other, and the third time does not vote at all, and so on, regu- 
larly.,— Vol. 1. p- 64, 65. 


And as a specimen of the profligacy of the Court in those days, 
we present the reader with an anecdote of Lady Sundon, who was 
Mistress of the Robes to Queen Caroline, and a Woman of the Bed 
Chamber. This pleasant story contains quite sufficient to shew how 
offices were obtained in the time of George II. She had great power 
with her, though the Queen pretended to despise her; but had un- 
luckily told her, or fallen into her power, by some secret. I was 
saying to Lady Pomfret, “To be sure she is dead very rich!” She 
replied, with some warmth, “‘ She never took money.” When I came 
home, I mentioned this to Sir R. ‘ No,” said he, ‘ but she took 
jewels; Lord Pomfret’s place of Master of the Horse to the Queen 
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was bought of her for a pair of diamond ear-rings, of fourteen hun- 
dred pounds value.” One day that she wore them at a visit at old 
Marlbro’s, as soon as she was gone, the Duchess said to Lady Mary 
Wortley, “‘ How can that woman have the impudence to go about in 
that bribe?”—‘* Madam,” said Lady Mary, “‘ how would you have 
people know where wine is to be sold, unless there is a sign hung 
out?” Sir R. told me, that in the enthusiasm of her vanity, Lady 
Sundon had proposed to him to unite with her, and govern the king- 
dom together: he bowed, begged her patronage, but said he thought 
nobody fit to govern the kingdom, but the King and Queen. 

A good deal respecting the relations which subsisted in those days 
between the government and the opposition, may be learned from 
the graphic sketches of parliamentary scenes, which are given in some 
of these letters. We were particularly struck with the account of a 
discussion introduced by Pultney, the arch political enemy of Sir 
Robert Walpole. The object of this motion was, to appoint a com- 
mittee of accusation, under the ostensible title of a committee of 
twenty-one, for the purpose of proceeding principally against Sir 
Robert. Pultney declared that this committee was not sought for 
as against any particular individual; nevertheless, the powers of the 
committee were to be these:—to sit and examine whatever person 
and papers they should please, and to meet when and where they 
pleased. Pultney, with all that plausibility which used to be the 
distinguishing features of the members of former cabinets, protested 
that the only object he had in view was to give the King advice. 
But towards the close of the debate, by some blunder or another, 
Lord Perceval let out the whole secret; whereupon Sir Robert Wal- 
pole rose, and said that he should not have spoken, but for what he 
had heard last: but that now he must take it to himself. He pour- 
trayed the malice of the Opposition, who, for twenty years, had not 
been able to touch him, and were now reduced to this infamous shift. 
He defied them to accuse him, and only desired, that, if they should, 
it might be in an open and fair manner: desired no favour, but to be 
acquainted with his accusation. He spoke of Mr. Doddington, who 
had called his administration infamous, as of a person of great self- 
mortification, who, for sixteen years, had condescended to bear part 
of theodium. For Mr. Pultney, who had just spoken a second time, 
Sir R. said, he had. begun the debate with great calmness, but, give 
him his due, he had made amends for it in the end. 

The motion for a committee was lost by 253 against 250. The 
writer proceeds to comment on the various speeches on both sides, 
which were delivered during this memorable debate. One of the 
most extraordinary was that of Mr. Pultney himself, whose delicate 
and graceful wit was exhibited in such bursts as the following: —* I 
have heard this committee represented as a most dreadful spectre ; 
it has been likened to all terrible things; it has beeu likened to the 

ing; tothe inquisition; it will be a committee of safety ; itis a com- 
mittee of danger; I don’t know what it is to be! One gentleman, I 
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think, called it a cloud! (this was the Attorney) a cloud! I remem. 
ber Hamlet takes Lord Polonius by the hand and shows him a cloud 
and then asks him if he does not think it is like a whale.” 

The exertions, the arts, the tricks and intrigues resorted to by the 
Opposition to get up a full attendance of their partizans on this oc- 
casion, almost defies credibility. The sick and dying were abso- 
lutely carried into the house, and the spectacle of Sir William Gor- 
don, just dragged out of his bed, with a blister on his head, and 
flannel hanging out from under his wig, must have been excessively 
ludicrous. But then these practices, it is only fair to remember, 
were not confined to one side of the house; for, we find that Robert 
Walpole, a brother of the author, had got in his house no less than 
three invalid members, who, as he had arranged, should go into the 
Commons through his door which adjoined, for they were all too ill 
to go round by Westminster Hall. But when the moment came 
for the sick members to rise and go forth, the key-hole of the door 
was completely filled with sand, which put a stop to the success of 
the manceuvre. 

It would appear from what follows in the same letter, that all these 
battles in public were no more in effect than theatrical exhibitions, 
and that as soon as the combatants left the stage, they were as good 
friends as possible. No other inference surely can be drawn from 
the circumstance recorded by Walpole, namely, that when the de- 
bate was over, Mr. Pultney owned that he had never heard so fine a 
debate on our side; and said to Sir Robert, ‘ Well, nobody can do 
what youcan!” “ Yes,” replied Sir R., ‘‘ Yonge did better.” Mr. 
P. answered, “It was fine, but not of that weight with what you 
said.” 

The illustrations of the political corruptions, which reigned at 
the time we are now considering, become more striking in every 
page. A Sir Thomas Robinson, for example, was for a long time 
suing to obtain the government of Barbadoes. ‘There were, we 
presume, very sufficient reasons why the trust should not have 
been given to such a man, and it is more than probable, that he 
never would have been promised it but for this little accident, 
namely, he had a very handsome house in London, to which Lord 
Lincoln took a fancy, and, in order to gain his object, the noble 
lord exercised his influence, and with success, to have Robinson 
sent away as governor! 

We are told of Lord Perceval, whose blunder we have just 
noticed, that he had a rostrum in his house, where a set used to 
go to rehearse speeches. A gentleman known to Walpole, called 
one evening, but was refused admittance to Lord Perceval’s, but 
insisting that he had been engaged to come by the noble proprietor, 
the porter exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir! what, are you one of those who 
play at members of Parliament.” 

‘he resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, and the events con- 
nected with it, are briefly described in one of these letters. 
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Walpole says, that in his interview with the King, after announc- 
ing his retirement, his Majesty fell on Sir Robert’s neck, wept and 
kissed him, and begged to see him frequently. A great clamour 
was raised against Sir Robert, particularly on account of a grant 
of 4,0007. a year, as a pension on his resignation. Public opinion 
even then was strong enough to make an ex-minister ashamed, and 
he relinquished the pension for the present. But three years after- 
wards, when the clamour was at an end, and his affairs extreme! 
involved, he sued for it; which Mr. Pelham, his friend, and 

léve, was brought with the worst grace in the world to ask, and 
his old obliged master the King prevailed upon, with as ill grace, 
to grant. 

‘(here was another affair at the same period, which tended to 
render Sir Robert very obnoxious. He had a natural daughter 
by his mistress, (whom, however, he ultimately married) and 
nothing would serve him but to prevail on the King to give him a 
patent, which would confer on this girl the rank of an Earl's 
daughter! 

In the midst of all this political agitation, balls, masks, and 
parties were as rife as ever, and Horace Walpole himself has 
time and good humour enough to tell some pleasant things, as the 
following :—The brother of the Princess of Wales, a Saxe-Gothic 
Prince, was driven by stress of weather into Dover, as he was on 
his way to Italy. The man of the inn, whom he consulted about 
lodgings in town, directed him to an hotel in Suffolk-street, the 
reputation of which was about the worst in London. General 
Churchill, he next tells us, asked Pultney once— ‘“‘ Well, Mr. 
Pultney, will you break me too ?”—‘ No, Charles,” was the reply, 
“You break fast enough yourself.” Another remark of Walpole’s 
deserves commemoration. The Common Council of the City of 
London had a meeting, where they resolved to give instructions to 
the City members. In one of their resolutions they declare them- 
selves prepared to stand “by our present Constitution :” one of 
the members of the Council proposed to insert before the words, 
“our Constitution,” these—‘‘ The King and Royal family,” which 
was rejected by three-fourths of the body. 

It is well known that Sir Robert Walpole was created Earl of 
Orford on his resignation. The selection of this title gave great 
offence to Lord Sandys, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for his lady happened to be the daughter of Lady Tipping, who 
had been niece of Russel, Earl of Orford. The title, therefore, 
seemed to have been already appropriated; and a‘good deal of 
jealousy was shown by the Sandys’ family. It is curious, that, in 
a former instance of this aristocratic tenacity of hereditary claims, 
the amount of the resentment by which its violation was punished, 
led to nothing short of the scaffold; for it was to the deadly perse- 
verance of Sir Henry Vane that the ill-fated Strafford was pro- 
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secuted to death; and penetrating historians have shown that the 
malice of Sir Henry had its origin in the circumstance of Went- 
worth having taken the title of Raby, from a castle so called, which 
was the property of the former. 


As our readers may have alittle curiosity to know the nature of 
a masquerade as it was carried on some ninety years ago, we venture 
to transcribe the account of one at the Duchess of Norfolk’s by 
the present author, who was an eye-witness of the scene. 


‘I must tell you how fine the masquerade of last night was. There 
were five hundred persons, in the greatest variety of handsome and rich 
dresses I ever saw, and all the jewels of London—and London has some! 
There were dozens of ugly Queens of Scots, of which I will only name to 
you the eldest, Miss Shadwell! ‘The Princess of Wales was one, covered 
with diamonds; but did not take off her mask: none of the Royalties 
did; but everybody else. Lady Conway was a charming Mary Stuart: 
Lord and Lady Euston, man and woman hussars. But the two finest and 
most charming masks were their Graces of Richmond, like Harry the 
Eighth and Jane Seymour ; excessively rich, and both so handsome! 
Here is a nephew of the King of Denmark, who was in armour, and his 
Governor, a most admirable Quixote. There were quantities of pretty 
Vandykes, and all kinds of old pictures walked out of their frames. It 
was an assemblage of all ages and nations, and would have looked like the 
day of judgment, if tradition did not persuade us that we are all to meet 
naked, and if something else did not tell us, that we shall not meet then 
with quite so much indifference, nor thinking quite so much of the becoming. 
My. dress was an Aurengzebe: but of all extravagant figures, commend 
me to our friend the Countess! She and my Lord trudged in, like pilgrims, 
with vast staffs in their hands,—and she was so heated, that you would 
have thought her pilgrimage had been, like Pantagruel’s voyage, to the 
Oracle of the Bottle! Lady Sophia was in a Spanish dress—so was Lord 
Lincoln: not, to be sure, by design; but so it happened. When the 
King came in, the Faussans were there, and danced an entrée. At the 
masquerade the King sat by Mrs. Selwyn, and with tears told her, that 
“the Whigs should find he loved them, as he had done the poor man that 
was gone!” He had sworn that he would not speak to the Prince at their 
meeting, but was prevailed on.’-—Vol. i. pp. 108—110. 


Walpole adds, that the Princess of Wales owed the precious 
gems with which she was bejewelled to a man (a broker) named 
Frankz; they consisted of forty thousand pounds worth, and he 
agreed to ask nothing for the hire, if the Princess would only tell 
every body where she got them! 

A Lord Mayor, named Sir Robert Godschall, who had also the 
honour of being a member of parliament, becomes now and then 
the special object of Walpole’s wit. This individual, like many 
before and after him too, was much cried up before he became a 
member, but when tried there he was found miserably wanting ; he 
proved so dull, says Walpole, that one would think that he chewed 
opium. A friend of Walpole’s, respecting the same person, added 
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__‘‘] have heard an oyster speak as well, twenty times.” On one 
occasion, in the House, the worthy citizen shone out with peculiar 
lustre. In combating some proposition which was founded merely 
on the copy of a letter, the original being lost, the worthy Knight 
demanded if the copy had been taken before or after the loss of 
the original ! 

The state of the political world at this juncture cannot be better 
described than it is in a few poetical lines composed by Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams. 

1741. 
¢ Unhappy England, still in forty-one * 
By Scotland art thou doom’d to be undone! 
But Scotland now, to strike alone afraid, 
Calls in her worthy sister Cornwall’s+ aid ; 
And these two common strumpets, hand in hand, 
Walk forth, and preach up virtue through the land ; 
Start at corruption, at a bribe turn pale, 
Shudder at pensions, and at placemen rail. 
Peace, peace! ye wretched hypocrites ; or rather, 
With Job, say to Corruption, Thou ’rt our Father. 


* But how will Walpole justify his fate ? 
He trusted Islayt, till it was too late. ; 
Where were those parts! where was that piercing mind ! 
That judgment, and that knowledge of mankind ! 
To trust a Traitor that he knew so well! 
(Strange truth! betray’d, but not deceived, he fell !) 
He knew his heart was, like his aspect, vile ; 
Knew him the tool, and Brother of Argyll! 
Yet to his hands his power and hopes gave up ; 
And, though he saw ’twas poison, drank the cup! 
Trusted to One he never could think true, 
And perished by a villain that he knew.’—Vol. i. p. 115. 


We follow our pleasant guide over the series of letters, marking 
out as usual the green spots where we can invite our readers to 
delay with us. It will be seen that he spares no one when a jest 
is to be made; king and beggar, rustic and nobleman, all alike 
are obliged to pay tribute to the genius of his humour. Amongst 
the good things mentioned of Lord Lincoln, is his sending once 





* * Alluding to the Grand Rebellion against Charles the First.’ 

+ ‘ The Parliament which overthrew Sir R. W. was carried against him 
by his losing the majority of the Scotch and Cornish boroughs ; the latter 
managed by Lord Falmouth and T. Pitt.’ 

_ | ‘Archibald Campbell, Earl of Islay, brother of John Duke of Argyll, 
In Conjunction with whom (though then openly at variance) he was sup- 
posed to have betrayed Sir R. W., and to have let the Opposition succeed 
in the Scotch elections, which were trusted to his management. It must 
be observed that Sir R. W. would never allow that he believed himself be- 
trayed by Lord Islay.’ 
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to the Duke of Richmond, that he would come and dine with his 
Grace, and begged of him to know if he would allow him to bri 
Lord Bury with him to the dinner. Now, the fact was, that the 
Lord Bury was the Duke’s nephew; so the Duke replied, that 
Lord Bury might bring him (Lord Lincoln) if he pleased. Walpole 
used to complain of Englishmen who travelled abroad coming to 
him and annoying him with their affectation. Prideaux, whom he 
describes as ‘‘ that oaf of unlicked antiquity,” and his son visited 
the author; and Walpole asked him if he had seen Stosch’s 
collection in Italy. He replied—Very few of his things, for he 
did, not like his company; that he never heard so much heathenish 
talk in his days. I inquired, says Walpole, what it was, and found 
that Stosch had one day said before him, that the soul was only a 
little glue. I laughed so much, that he walked off; .I suppose, 
thinking that I believed so too. 

Sometimes he notices the commonest events which occurred 
in the streets; and, on one occasion, he describes a man who 
walks about the streets on stilts so high, as that he can peep into 
all the one pair of stairs windows. If this practice becomes general, 
says he, our drawing-roomnis will be quite as moral as our churches. 
This statement appears to justify the belief that the lower orders 
of the metropolis had not as yet got rid of that barbarous spirit 
for which they were so disgracefully distinguished at an earlier 
period; but should any doubt of this view remain, it will be 
speedily removed by reading the following anecdote given by our 
author— There has lately been the most shocking scene of murder 


imaginable ; a parcel of drunken constables took it into their — 


heads to put the laws in execution against disorderly persons, 
and so took up every woman they met, till they had col- 
lected five or six-and-twenty; all of whom they thrust into 
St. Martin’s round-house, where they kept them all night, 
with doors and windows closed. ‘The poor creatures, who could 
not stir or breathe, screamed as long as they had any breath left, 
begging at least for water: one poor wretch said she was worth 
eighteen pence, and would gladly give it for a draught of water, 
but in vain! So well did they keep them there, that in the 
morning four were found stifled to death, two died soon after, 
and a dozen more are in a shocking way. In short, it is horrid 
to think what the poor creatures suffered ; several of them were 
beggars, who, from having no lodging, were necessarily found in 
the street, and others honest labouring women: one of the dead 
was a poor washerwoman, big with child, who was returning home 
late from washing. One of the constables is taken, and others 
absconded ; but I question if any of them will suffer death, though 
the greatest criminals in this town are the officers of justice ; there 
is no tyranny they do not exercise, no villainy of which they do 
not partake. These same men, the same night, broke into a 
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bagnio at Covent-Garden, and took up Jack Spencer, Mr. Stewart, 
and Lord George Graham, and would have thrust them into the’ 
round-house with the poor women, if they had not been worth 
more than eighteen-pence ! 

From an anecdote of another kind, we learn that the members of 
the two houses of Parliament were each very jealous of a member 
of one coming into the other, and it was the regular practice for the 
Commons when they saw a peer in their house to cry out withdraw! 
withdraw! In a letter, dated May 26th, 1742, Walpole writes 
that two nights before Ranelagh Gardens were opened at Chelsea, 
the Prince, Princess, Duke, much nobility, and much mob besides, 
were there. There is a vast amphitheatre, finely gilt, painted, and 
illuminated, into which everybody that loves eating, drinking, star- 
ing, or crowding, is admitted for twelvepence. The building and 
disposition of the gardens costs sixteen thousand pounds. Twice a 
week there are to be Ridottos, at guinea tickets, for which you afe 
to have a supper and music. I was there last night, but did not 
find the joy of it. Vauxhall is a little better, for the garden is plea- 
santer, and one goes by water. 

But undoubtedly one of the most impudent things that ever was 
printed, was a document published at this time, under the designa- 
tion of the Trish Register. This was a catalogue, in full, of the 
names of all the unmarried women then in England, from the 
Duchess Dowager, down to the humblest family in genteel life. 
This was intended as a sort of book of reference for Irish fortune 
hunters, or, as the compiler of it facetiously pretended, a book for 
the incorporating and manufacturing of British commodities. An 
excellent caricature is next given by Walpole of an eccentric, called 
John Scrope. He wasa little testy, and old, and was very obstinate 
and perfectly intractable. He had engaged in early life in Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and had carried intelligence to Holland on ac- 
count of Monmouth, in the disguise of afemale. Having been in the 
House of Commons, he once pulled a member’s nose for something 
which had been said of him. This man was Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, was summoned before a parliamentary committee to give evi- 
dence. Asa preliminary step, he was under the necessity of goin 
before the Middlesex magistrates to be sworn: ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, “‘ have you any complaint against me? if you have not, don't you 
fear that I will prosecute you for enforcing oaths!” However, one of 
them began to read the oath—* I, John Scrope”—“‘ I, John Scrope!" 
said he, “ I did not say any such thing; but come, however, let’s 
hear the oath ;”—* do promise that I will faithfully and truly answer 
all such questions as shall be asked me by the Committee of Secre- 
cy, and—” they were going on, but Scrope cried out, ‘* Hold, hold! 
there is more than I can digest already.” He then went before the 
Committee, and desired time to consider. Pitt asked him, abrupt- 
ly, if he wanted a quarter of an hour? he replied, ‘* He did not want. 
to inform either his head or his heart, for both were satisfied what to 
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do, but that he would ask the King’s leave.” The Committee did 
every thing in their power to induce him to swear, but he answered, 
** That he was fourscore years old, and did not care whether he 
spent the few months he had to live in the Tower, or not; that 
the last thing he would do, should be to betray the King, and next 
to him the Earl of Orford.” 

In the course of one his letters, Walpole mentions that Sir Robert, 
in removing from Downing Street, after his resignation, found an 
old account book belonging to his father, in which his expenses were 
set down. In three months and ten days, that he was in London 
one winter as Member of Parliament, he spent—what do you think? 
sixty-four pounds seven shillings and five pence. There are many 
articles for Nottingham ale, eighteen pences for dinners, five shil- 
lings to Bob (now Earl of Orford) and one memorandum of six 
shillings given in exchange to Mr. Wilkins for his wig—and yet this 
old man, my grandfather, had two thousand pounds a-year, Norfolk 
sterling—he little thought that what maintained him for a whole 
sessions, would scarce serve one of his younger grandsons to buy 
japan and fans for Princesses at Florence! 

In October, 1742, the country was agitated by the preparations 
which were set on foot, for a military expedition to Flanders. The 
King was to have gone, and his court was to be the most magnifi- 
cent in the world, on this important occasion. ‘Ihe number of nap- 
kins alone amounted to nine hundred dozen: six hundred horses 
under the Duke of Richmond’s care alone, were shipped; and 
one of the officers, the Earl of Bristol’s son, had a war-horse, 
which, with the richest caparisons of any other horse in the expedi- 
tion, was likewise ornamented with a gold net, to keep out the flies 
-—in winter! Interrupting the course of his military annals for a 
moment, Walpole informs us of a terrible fracas, which took place 
at this time, at Kensington Palace. One of the young princesses, im 
a frolic, pulled the chair from under the Countess Deloraine, as she 
was sitting in it, and playing at cards. This lady was an English 
female who been a great favourite of the King, who enjoyed the 
trick so much, that she came to where his Majesty was sitting, and 
gave him a similar fall. The King grew angry, and marked his dis- 
pleasure, by giving all his attentions for some time afterwards to 
the rival of the Countess, Lady Yarmouth. 

When, in the Parliament, in January, 1743, it was avowed by 
the ministers that they were much distressed, as to the mode in 
which they should raise sufficient for the expenses of the state, 
they made a suggestion, which they afterwards found it necessary 
to abandon, to put a new duty on tea, which was to be paid by 
every housekeeper for all the persons in their families, but, ob- 
serves Walpole, and the remark is curious as applicable to an era 
just ninety years ago, tea is so universal, that it would make a greater 
clamour than wine. 


Two personages are mentioned in the letters which close the first 
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volume, to whom we shall direct the reader’s attention. The first was 
the Princess of Buckingham. She was a natural daughter of James IT. 
by the Countess of Dorchester. ‘The pride of this lady was such as 
absolutely to render her subject to an imputation of insanity. She 
refused to go to Versailles—for instance, because the Court there re- 
fused to yield her the consideration due to a Princess of the blood ; and 
whenever she went to Rome, her box at the Opera House was sur- 
mounted with royal emblems, such as distinguish crowned heads. 
When her only son died, she dressed up his corpse, and sent mes- 
sages to her friends, to say, that if they had a mind to see him lie in 
state, now was their time, as she would let them in through the back 
door. When the time approached for his burial, she had the impu- 
dence to send to the old Duchess of Marlborough, the well known 
Sarah of history, for the loan of the triumphal car on which the bo- 
dy of the illustrious Duke had been previously borne. Sarah, who 
was just as proud as herself, returned word, that “it had carried m 
Lord Marlborough, and should never be profaned by any other 
corpse.” This was a humiliating insinuation, which the Princess 
could not endure, and, to mitigate in some measure her indignation, 
she communicated to the Duchess of Marlborough that she had en- 
gaged with an undertaker to make a finer one for twenty pounds! 
Shortly before her death, in 1743, her great anxiety was to settle 
the ceremonial which was to take place at her own funeral; and when 
she found herself gradually getting weaker, she cried out, “* Why 
won't they send the canopy for me to see? let them send it, though 
all the tassels be not finished.” Even this she outdid, for she ex- 
torted on her death-bed a solemn vow from all her ladies that they 
would not attempt to sit down in the room until she was quite 
dead! 'Ten peeresses all somehow dashed with royal blood, with 
two or three countesses, descended from Monmouth, walked at her 
funeral. 

The other personage alluded to, was Theodore, the pretender to 
the throne of Corsica, whose history is well known. Lord Do- 
ver, the editor of these letters, mentions, that after his unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain the foreign crown, he came to England, where he 
suffered much from poverty and destitution, and was finally arrested 
by his creditors, and confined in the King’s Bench prison. He was 
released from thence under the insolvent act, having registered the 
kingdom of Corsica for the use of his creditors. Shortly after this 
event he died, December 11, 1756, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Anne’s, Soho, where Horace Walpole erected a marble 
slab to his memory. He was an adventurer, whose name was Theo- 
dore Anthony, Baron Newhoff, and was born at Metz, in 1696. 
Horace Walpole, who had seen him, describes him as “a comely, 
middle-sized man, very reserved, and affecting much dignity.” 

We may add to these, the case of a wild young Venetian Ambas- 
sadress recently imported, who expressed her wonder, when she was 
introduced to an elderly man, who she was told was going to be mar- 
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ried. . They told her he was only fifty-four. “ Fifty-four”; said she 
‘my husband is but two and forty, and I think him the oldest mah 
in the world.” 

A very capital story is told in another letter by Walpole of him- 
self, ‘The play-goers being tired of pantomimics, clamoured greatly 
every night against them. Fleetwood, the Drury-Lane manager, was 
determined to go on with these performances, and one night, when 
Walpo‘e was in the boxes, there came into the pit a number of bear. 
garden bruisers to knock down every body that hissed. The people 
in the pit drove the ruffians out, and presently the curtain rose, dis- 
covering the stage crowded with the villains, who were armed with 
bludgeons. Walpole acknowledges that he flew into a passion, and 
when one of the actors came forward and began his address—*“ Mr, 
Fleetwood”—he (Walpole) called out “ is an impudent fellow,” 
which produced thunders of applause. ‘‘ What was still better,” he 
continues, ‘‘ while my shadow of a person was dilating to the consist- 
ence of a hero, one of the chief ring-leaders of the riot coming un- 
der the box where I sat, and pulling off his hat, said, ‘ Mr. Walpole, 
what would you please to have us do next?’ It is impossible to de- 
scribe to you the confusion into which this apostrophe threw me. 
I sank down into the box, and have never since ventured to set my 
foot into the play-house.” 

The following night, the uproar was repeated, with considerable 
additions, and nothing was heard throughout the theatre, but cries 
of, “* Where is Mr. Walpole?” The affair entertained the town for 
some time. 

Amongst the fashions of the period, to which we advert, Walpole 
mentions the making of conundrums; and after characterising them 
as a species of silly composition, presents us with the most renowned 
one with which he happened to be acquainted—‘‘ Why is my uncle 
Horace like two people conversing? Because he was both teller 
and auditor.” Interspersed with some notices of the foreign cam- 
paigns in which England was now engaged, we have now and then 
some curious anecdote illustrative of character and manners. He 
tells a good story of the Earl of Bath, of that day. The earl owed 
a tradesman eight hundred pounds, and would never pay him: the 
man determined to persecute him till he did; and one morning fol- 
lowed him to Lord Winchilsea’s, and sent up word that he wanted 
to speak with him. Lord Bath came down, and said, “ Fellow, 
what do you want with me?”—‘* My money,” said the man, as loud 
as ever he could bawl, before all the servants. He bade him come 
the next morning—and then would not see him. The next Sunday 
the man followed him to church, and got into the next pew: he 
leaned over, and said, ‘“‘ My money; give me my money.” My 
lord went to the end of the pew; the man too; “ Give me my 
money.” ‘The sermon was on Avarice, and the text, ‘‘ Cursed are 
they that heap up riches.” The man groaned out ‘“‘O Lord!” and 
pointed to my Lord Bath—in short, he persisted so much, and 
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drew the eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord Bath went out, 
and paid him directly. 

An Old Bailey case of the same period is still better, and betrays 
a state of mental corruption, which in the present time we can 
scarcely expect to rival. A maid.servant was tried in the court just 
mentioned for coining. The prosecutor, her mistress, deposed, 
that having been left a widow several years ago, with four children, 
and no pane pea of maintaining them, she had taken to coining: 
that she used to buy old pewter pots, out of each of which she are 
as many shillings, &c. as she could put off for three pounds; and 
that by this practice she had bred up her children, bound them out 
apprentices, and set herself up in a little shop, by which she got a 
comfortable livelihood; that she had now given over coining, and 
indicted her maid as accomplice. The maid in her defence said, 
“that when her mistress hired her, she told her, that she did some- 
thing up in a garret, into which she must never inquire; that all she 
knew of the matter was, that her mistress had often given her 
moulds to clean, which she did, as it was her duty; that indeed she 
had sometimes seen pieces of pewter-pots cut, and did suspect her 
mistress of coining; but that she never had had or put off one 
single piece of bad money.” ‘The judge asked the mistress if this 
was true; she answered, “‘ Yes; and that she believed her maid was 
as honest a creature as ever lived; but that, knowing herself in her 
power, she never could be at peace; that she knew, by informing, 
she should secure herself; and not doubting but the maid’s real in- 
nocence would appear, she concluded the poor girl would come to 
no harm.” The judge flew into the greatest rage, told her he 
wished he could stretch the law to hang her; and feared he could 
not bring off the maid for having concealed the crime; but, however, 
the jury did bring her in—not guilty. 

We now arrive at one of the most interesting epistles in the whole 
of the volumes; it bears the date of the Ist of August, 1746, and was 
written immediately after the author had left Westminster-hall, 
having witnessed the trial of the rebel Scotch lords. The whole, 
he informs us, was conducted with great solemnity, with, however, 
some exceptions; for, when the lords went out to consult, the pri- 
soners were left at the bar, amidst the idle curiosity of the crowd, 
and even with the witnesses who had appeared against them. None 
of the royal family were present. The chancellor, the Earl of 
Hardwicke, acted as lord high steward; but though a most comely 
Personage, with a fine voice, his behaviour was mean, curiously 
searching for occasion to bow to the minister that is no peer, and 
consequently applying to the other ministers, in a manner, for their 
orders; and not even ready at the ceremonial. To the prisoners he 
was peevish; and instead of keeping up to the humane dignity of 
the law of England, whose character it is to point out favour to the 
criminal, he crossed them, and almost scolded at any offer they 
made towards defence. 
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The first appearance of the prisoners shocked the author, and 


their behaviour melted him. The following is Walpole’s descrip. 
tion of the prisoners. 


‘ Lord Kilmarnock and Lord Cromartie are both past forty, but look 
younger. Lord Kilmarnock is tall and slender, with an extreme fine 
person : his behaviour a most just mixture between dignity and submis- 
sion; if in anything to be reprehended, a little affected, and his hair too 
exactly dressed for a man in his situation; but when I say this, it is not 
to find fault with him, but to show how little fault there was to be found. 
Lord Cromartie is an indifferent figure, appeared much dejected, and 
rather sullen: he dropped a few tears the first day, and swooned as soon 
as he got back to his cell. For Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural 
brave old fellow I ever saw: the highest intrepidity, even to indifference, 
At the bar he behaved like a soldier and a man; in the intervals of form, 
with carelessness and humour. He pressed extremely to have his wife, 
his pretty Peggy, with him in the Tower. Lady Cromartie only sees her 
husband through the grate, not choosing to be shut up with him, as she 
thinks she can serve him better by her intercession without: she is big 
with child and very handsome; so are their daughters. When they were 
to be brought from the Tower in separate coaches, there was some dispute 
in which the axe must go—old Balmerino cried, ‘Come, come, put it with 
me.’ At the bar, he plays with his fingers upon the axe, while he talks to 
the gentleman-gaoler ; and one day somebody coming up to listen, he took 
the blade and held it like a fan between their faces. During the trial, a 
little boy was near him, but not tall enough to see; he made room for the 
child and placed him near himself.’—Vol. ii. p. 229. 


It is observed by Walpole, that Serjeant Skmner, who stated the 
case for the Crown, made the most absurd speech imaginable ; and 
when the chief witnesses had been examined, the old hero shook each 
cordially by the hand. Another very extravagant piece of conduet 
was that of the Solicitor-General Murray, who, when the Lords retired 
to their own chamber to consult, thought proper in the most insolent 
manner to go up to Lord Balmerino, and him asked how he could 
have given the House of Lords so much trouble, when his solicoitr had 
informed him that his plea must fail. The noble defendant inquired 
of the bye-standers who this insolent person was, and being informed 
as to his name and station, said “‘ Oh Murray! I am extremely glad 
to see you; I have been with several of your relations; the good 
lady your mother was of great use to us at Perth. They call me 
Jacobite, continued the Earl, 1 am no more a Jacobite than any that 
tried me; but if the Great Mogul had set up his standard, I should 
have followed it, for I could not starve.” The truth was, that Kil- 
marnock, though possessed of no less than four earldoms, was des- 
titute of even the means of subsistence, and at the time when he 
espoused the cause of the Pretender, he had been but just deprived 
of the pension given him by Sir Robert Walpole, and in that of the 
only resource he had in the world. The result of these famous 
trials, it would be superfluous to state. Walpole gives an account 
of the execution, but he confesses that he did not see it. 
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At the trial of Lord Lovat, in the next year, which lasted six 
days, Walpole was a constant attendant. He gives a most horri- 
ple character of that ill-fated nobleman, who, he says, was a mixture 
of tyranny and pride with villainy. In his own domain, continues 
the author, Lovat governed despotically, either burning or plun- 
dering the lands and houses of his open enemies, or taking off his 
secret ones by the assistance of his cook, who was his poisoner in 
chief. He had two servants, who married without his consent: he 
said, ‘“‘ You shall have enough of each other,” and stowed them 
in a dungeon, that had been a well, for three weeks. When he ~ 
came to the Tower, he told them, that if he were not so old and 
infirm, they would find it difficult to keep him there. They told 
him they had kept much younger; ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “ but they 
were inexperienced ; they had not broke so many gaols as I have.” 
At his own house he used to say, that for thirty years of his life 
he never saw a gallows but it made his neek ache. 

During the latter days of his trial Lovat added to villainy and 
hopocrisy a shocking buffoonery ; and when asked if he had any 
thing to say to one of the witnesses who were examined against 
him, he replied—‘* No, but that he was his humble servant, and 
wished him joy of his young wife.” Lovat submitted his head to 
the hatchet without passion, affectation, buffoonery, or timidity ; 
and died, professing himself a Jansenist. 

Several letters follow, containing some very interesting particu- 
lars respecting the proud Duke of Somerset, a description of a 
grand masquerade at Ranelagh, and a curious series of criticisms 
on one of Lord Bolingbroke’s works. 

Of the methodists, who had just then started into being, he says, 
that the visible part seems to me to be nothing but stricter prac- 
tice than that of our church, clothed in the old exploded cant of 
mystical devotion. For example, you take a metaphor; we will 
say, Our passions are weeds; you immediately drop every descrip- 
tion of the passions, and adopt everything peculiar to weeds; in 
five minutes a true methodist will talk with the greatest compunc- 
tion of hoeing—this catches women of fashion and shopkeepers. 

Walpole, throughout these letters, never fails to notice the death 
of any nobleman or other persons distinguished by their rank or 
talents. He is a bold asserter of the truth, and seems always de- 
termined to consult its dictates. In general, these biographical 
sketches are particularly severe, perhaps unjust, which may be 
one reason why the author made arrangements for deferring their 
publication to a period when they could do no harm. He notices, 
that after the wars of George II. the disbanded sailors and soldiers 
turned to the high road, and for some time accounts of robberies 
formed almost the only materials of public news. 

In 1750 some shocks of an earthquake were felt in London, and 
the consternation which they universally inspired, particularly 
amongst the women, is admirably ridiculed by Walpole; he in- 
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forms us, that a parson, who came into White’s the morning of 
earthquake the first, and heard bets laid on whether it was an earth- 
quake or the blowing up of powder-mills, went away exceedingly 
scandalized, and said, ‘‘I protest, they are such an impious set of 
people, that I believe if the last trumpet was to sound, they would 
bet puppet-show against Judgment.” 

The frantic terror of another earthquake produced such an im- 
pression, that in three days not less than seven hundred and thirt 
coaches were counted passing Hyde Park Corner, with whole 
parties removing into the country. Several women, he declares, 
made earthquake gowns, for sitting without of doors all night. 
Several noble families yielded to the fright, and went out of town, 

Towards the conclusion of this work, that is, during the greater 
part of the third volume, the letters of Walpole are chiefly de- 
voted to the political state of this country; and, as it was his wish 
to communicate the proceedings of the ministry and parliament in 
detail to his friend, we find that a great deal of this volume must 
be passed over insilence. ‘The well-known case of Admiral Byng, 
- we must, however, state, is the subject of several letters; and it is 
highly creditable to the sound sense and feelings of justice of Wal- 
pole, that he denounced at the time the condemnation of Byng, 
declaring that it was the result at once of the persecution of his 
enemies and the rage of a blinded nation. A full explanation will 
also be found in these letters, of the settlements of the various mi- 
nistries, and the accompanying intrigues throughout the whole of 
the agitated period between 1750 and 1760. Amongst the mis- 
cellaneous subjects treated of in this volume is the execution of 
Lord Ferrers; on whose career Walpole makes some very curious 
remarks. ‘Two other anecdotes under the same head may be add- 
ed, particularly as they are stated by the author to have made 
** most noise” at the period when they occurred. ‘The first of the 
stories relates to a Miss Gunning, one of two very celebrated sis- 
ters in fashionable society. Duke Hamilton made love to her, at 
an immense assemblage at the house of Lord Chesterfield; and 
two evenings afterwards, being left alone with her, while her mo- 
ther and sister were away, he found himself so impatient, that he 
sent for a parson. ‘The Doctor refused to perform the ceremony 
without licence or ring; the Duke swore he would send for the 
Archbishop; at last they were married with a ring of the bed-cur- 
tain, at half an hour after twelve at night, at Mayfair chapel. The 
Scotch are enraged; the women mad that so much beauty has had 
its effect; and, what is most silly, my Lord Coventry declares that 
now he will marry the other. 

The other of the stories told by Walpole is connected with his 
own celebrated seat, Strawberry Hill, where there were great ci- 
vil wars at the time when he wrote. It appeared that the. Prin- 
cess Emily having obtained the rangership of Richmond Park, 
rendered herself very unpopular, by refusing those tickets, liber- 
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ties, and faculties usually afforded by her predecessors. She car- 
ried her refusals of accommodation even to the nobility, many of 
whom she offended by her obstinacy. But she soon met with a 
neighbour, who taught her, that she who strove to incommode 
everybody might be easily incommoded herself; and that such was 
the fact will be understood from the following narrative:—One 
Mr. Bird, a rich gentleman, says Walpole, near the park, was ap- 
plied to by the late Queen for a piece of ground that lay conve- 
nient for a walk she was making; he replied, it was not proper for 
him to pretend to make a Queen a present; but, if she would do 
what she pleased with the ground, he would be content with the 
acknowledgment of a key and two bucks a-year. This was reli- 
giously observed till the era of her Royal Highness’s reign; the 
bucks were denied, and he himself once shut out, on pretence it 
was fence-month (the breeding-time, when tickets used to be ex- 
cluded, keys never). ‘The Princess soon after was going through 
his grounds to town; she found a padlock on his gate; she order- 
ed it to be broke open; Mr. Shaw, her deputy, begged a respite 
till he could go for the key. He found Mr. Bird at home. 
“ Lord, Sir! here is a strange mistake; the Princess is at the gate, 
and it is padlocked!” ‘* Mistake! no mistake at all; I made the 
road; the ground is my own property; her Royal Highness has 
thought fit to break the agreement which her royal mother made 
with me; nobody goes through my grounds but those J choose 
should.” ‘Translate this to your Florentines; try if you can make 
them conceive how pleasant it is to treat blood-royal thus! 

But we must not be led further into this fascinating work, be- 
ing satisfied that we have already placed before the reader a suffi- 
cient sample of its contents to induce him to peruse it for himself. 





Art. V.—A Collection of the Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin, now first published. 1 vol. 
Boston, United States of America. 1833. 


Tus work may be regarded as a supplement to the Memoirs of 
Flanklin’s Life, written by himself up.to a late period of his career,’ 
and continued by his son William. These letters have the advan- 
tage of being written under circumstances in which the author could 
not have contemplated the possibility of their appearing before the 
world, and for this reason we may consider them as. the faithful re- 
presentatives of the thoughts and feelings of that great philosopher. 
_The portion of the epistles, which relate to Franklin in his imme- 
diate relations with his family, is very small in this volume. The 
letters to his wife amount to no more than three, which were written in 
1756. They contain but little worthy of notice, except that they are 
remarkable for such endearing epithets as show affection on the part 


of the writer. In one of them he affects to be angry with his wife, on 
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account of her silence, and puts a postcript in his letter, informin 

her, playfully, that he has scratched out the loving words which he 
had written, forgetting, at the time when he wrote them, that he 
was angry. On another occasion, in a letter to a young female cor- 
respondent, Franklin alludes to his wife, and wishes that she may 
live these hundred years, adding, ‘ for we are grown old together, 


and, if she has any faults, I am so used to them that I don’t perceive 
them, as the song says, 


*** Some faults we have all, and so may my Joan, 

But then they ’re exceedingly small; 

And now I’m used to ’em, they 're just like my own, 

I scarcely can see them at all, 

My dear friends, 
I scarcely can see them at all.’ 
“¢Indeed I begin to think she has none, as I think of you. And since 

she is willing I should love you, as much as you are willing to be loved by 
me, let us join in wishing the old lady a long life and a happy.’ ”—pp. 83, 34. 


There are several letters of Franklin’s in this volume, which were 


addressed to his sister Jane, who afterwards became Mrs. Mecom. 
In one of them he tells her, 


‘I am highly pleased with the account Captain Freeman gives me of you. 
I always judged by your behaviour when a child, that you would make’a 
good, agreeable woman, and you know you were ever my peculiar favorite. 
I have been thinking what would be a suitable present for me to make, and 
for you to receive, as I hear you are grown a celebrated beauty. I had 
almost determined on a tea table; but when I considered, that the charac- 
ter of a good housewife was far preferable to that of being only a pretty 
gentlewoman, I concluded to send you a spinning wheel, which I hope you 
will accept as a small token of my sincere love and affection. 

‘Sister, farewell, and remember that modesty, as it makes the most 
homely virgin amiable and charming, so the want of it infallibly renders 
the most perfect beauty disagreeable and odious. But when that brightest 
of female virtues shines among other perfections of body and mind in the 


same person, it makes the woman more lovely than an angel. Excuse this 
freedom, and use the same with me.’ —p. 251. 


In another he expresses himself in the following terms:— 


‘I hope you visit sister as often as your affairs will permit, and afford 
her what assistance and comfort you can in her present situation. Old 
age, infirmities and poverty, joined, are afflictions enough. The neglect 
and slights of friends and near relations should never be added. People 
in her circumstances are apt to suspect this sometimes without a cause; 
appearances should therefore be attended to, in our conduct towards them, 
as well as realities. I write by this post to cousin Williams, to continue 
his care, which I doubt not he will do.’—p. 252. 

It was a great source of bitterness to him to have found that be- 
tween this sister, who then resided at Boston, and the family of her 
deceased brother, an altercation had taken place: he used every 
means at a reconciliation. His letter on this occasion contains the 
following sensible passage : — 


‘Above all things I dislike family quarrels, and when they happen 
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among my relations, nothing gives me more pain. If I were to set my- 
self up as a judge of those subsisting between you and brother’s widow 
and children, how unqualified must I[ be, at this distance, to determine 
rightly, especially having heard but one side. They always treated me 
with friendly and affectionate regard; and you have done the same. What 
can I say between you, but that I wish you were reconciled, and that I 
will love that side best, that is most ready to forgive and oblige the other ? 
You will be angry with me here, for putting you and them too much upon 
a footing; but I shall nevertheless be, dear sister, your truly affectionate 
brother.—pp. 56, 57.’ 


Franklin was the youngest of the brothers in a family of seventeen 
children. Thirteen of these, including himself, grew up and settled 
in the world. <«* I remember,” writes Franklin, in a letter dated 
1760, to his sister, ‘‘ these thirteen (some of us then very young), all 
at one table, when an entertainment was made at our house, on oc- 
casion of the return of our brother Josiah, who had been absent in 
the East Indies, and unheard of for nine years. Of these thirteen, 
there now remain but three. As our number diminishes, let our af- 
fection to each other rather increase; for, besides its being our 
duty, ’tis our interest, since the more affectionate relations are to each 
other, the more they are respected by the rest of the world.” 

The writer of this letter proved by his practice how earnestly he 
desired that the advice contained in the last paragraph shai in- 
fluence his family, for an unpleasant occasion for his interference 
and his counsel occurred in the family of his favourite sister. Her 
son, who had been apprenticed, abruptly quitted his master’s ser- 
vice and went on tn a privateer. The following letter, written 
by him to his sister, in reference to this affair, is as remarkable for 
the judgment as the goodness of heart which it displays. 


‘I do not think his going on board the privateer arose from any differ- 
ence between him and his master, or any ill usage he had received. When 
boys see prizes brought in, and quantities of money shared among the men, 
and their gay living, it fills their heads with notions, that half distract them, 
and put them quite out of conceit with trades and the dull way of getting 
money by working. This I suppose was Ben’s case, the Catherine being 
Just before arrived with three rich prizes; and that the glory of having 
taken a privateer of the enemy, for which both officers and men were highly 
extolled, treated, presented, &c., worked strongly on bis imagination, you 
will see, by his answer to my letter, is not unlikely. 1 send it to you en- 
closed, I wrote him largely on the oceasion; and though he might possi- 
bly, to excuse that slip to others, complain of his place, you may see he 
says not a syllable of any such thing to me. My only son, before I per- 
mitted him to go to Albany, left my house unknown to us all, and got on 
board a privateer, from whence I fetched him. No one imagined it was 
hard usage at home, that made him do this, Every one that knows me, 
thinks I am too indulgent a parent, as well as master.......+- I have a 
very good opinion of Benny, (his sister's son) in the main, and have great 
hopes of his becoming a worthy man, his faults being only. such as are 
commonly incident to boys of his years, and he has many good qualities for 
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which I love him. I never knew an apprentice contented with the clothes 
allowed him by his master, let them be what they would. Jemmy Frank- 
lin, when with me, was always dissatisfied and grumbling. When I was 
last in Boston, his aunt bid him go to a shop and please himself, which the 
gentleman did, and bought a suit of clothes on my account, dearer by one 
half than I ever afforded myself, one suit excepted; which I don’t mention 


by way of complaint of Jemmy, for he and I are good friends, but only to 
show you the nature of boys.’-—pp. 12-15. 


It would appear that Franklin indulged in a curious theory on the 
bringing up of children. In writing to a lady named Hewson on 
the treatment of her infant son, he does not hesitate to recommend 
that she should allow him every thing he liked. This advice he 
gives for a reason explained by himself, to the effect that, whilst 
the features are forming, the disturbance of their harmony by crying 
ought to be avoided as much as possible- When allowed to do 
every thing they please, and to have every thing they like, children 
get a pleasant air, which becomes natural, and is rendered perma- 
nent by habit. The result is, that the face is handsomer, and this, 
he says, is a qualification by no means unimportant to success in life, 
‘¢ Had I been,” concludes the writer, “‘ crossed as much in my in- 
fant likings and inclinations, as you know I have been of late years, 
I should have been, I was going to say, not near so handsome, but 
as the vanity of that expression would offend other folks’ vanity, I. 
change it, out of regard to them, and say, a great deal more 
homely.” 

The allusion to his being crossed of late years refers to the reports 
which some malicious persons circulated of him whilst in England. 
He has been charged, and the accusation has been said to be sup- 
ported by passages in his own writings, with having solicited from 
the King of Great Britain a grant for himself and his son. But 
there is no foundation whatever for such a statement. The affair 
in which the unjust charge originated is easily explained. When 
Franklin resided in England as the Pennsylvanian agent, a company 
was organized in America, having American objects in view, which the 
members believed could be considerably promoted if they could ob- 
tain a grant of land in the Ohio country. They applied to Franklin 
to use his influence in procuring the object of their wishes. He 
succeeded, and this was the only act of his which gave rise to the 
charge that he sought any compliment for himself or his son. It 
was a complete consciousness of his innocence that induced Frank- 
lin to speak of these calumnies with the contempt which they de- 
served. ‘I give myself,” he writes, in one of his letters, “ as little 
concern about them as possible. I have often met with such treat- 
ment from people that I was all the while endeavouring to serve. 
At other times, I have been extolled where I had little or no merit. 
.... -One’s true happiness depends more upon one’s own judgment 
of one’s self, or a consciousness of rectitude in action and intention, 
and the approbation of those few who judge impartially, than upon 
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the applause of the unthinking, undiscerning multitude, who are apt 
to cry Hosanna to-day, and to-morrow, Crucify him.” 

In fact, there is only one passage in these letters in which we can 
trace any thing like a feeling of personal hostility; the object 
of it appears to be an English divine, a man whom Franklin de- 
clares he made his enemy solely by doing him too much kindness. 
This, however, he is consoled by knowing is the honestest way of 
acquiring an enemy; “ and since it is convenient,” he adds, with 
that sound practical philosophy which so much distinguished him, 
“ since it is convenient to have at least one enemy, who, by his 
readiness to revile one on all occasions, may make one careful of 
one’s conduct, I shall keep him an enemy for that purpose.” 

Considering the decided part which Franklin took not only in 
politics but in reference to civil institutions—considering, also, the 
spirit of parsimony which is so strongly inculcated in his writings, 
it is really wonderful that he did not make more enemies for him- 
self. ‘To those who are willing to charge Franklin with a desire 
of establishing in the minds of the rising generation a penurious 
severity of restraint upon themselves, we would say, that this phi- 
losopher was taught by sad experience to estimate at their proper 
value both time and money; for, like many a young tradesman, he 
had to struggle in early life against poverty, from which he re- 
lieved himself solely by industry and saving. ‘The policy on which 
he acted is well developed in a letter to his mother, which he wrote 
to her from Philadelphia. ‘ As to your grand-children, Will is 
now nineteen years of age, a tall proper youth, and much of a 
beau. He acquired a habit of idleness on the expedition, but be- 
gins, of late, to apply himself to business, and, I hope, will become 
an industrious man. He imagined his father had got enough for 
him, but I have assured him that I intend to spend what little I have 
myself, if it please God that I live long enough; and, as be by no 
means wants acuteness, he can see, by my going on, that I mean 
to be as good asmy word. Sally grows a fine girl, and is extremely 
industrious with her needle, and delights in her work....... 
Perhaps I flatter myself too much, but I have hopes that she will 
prove an ingenious, sensible, notable, and worthy woman, like her 
aunt Jenny. For my own part, at present I pass my time agree- 
‘ably enough. I enjoy, through mercy, a tolerable share of health. 
I read a great deal, ride a little, do a little business for myself— 
now and then for others, retire when I can, and go into company 
when I please; so the years roll round, and the last will come, when 
I would rather have it said, He lived usefully, than—He died 
rich.” 

Another passage from one of his letters, respecting his nephew, 
declares the nature of this policy still more strikingly :—‘ The 
truth is, I intended from the first to give him the printing-house ; 
but, as he was young and inexperienced in the world, 1 thought 
It best not to do it immediately, but to keep him a little depen- 
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dent for a time, to check the flighty unsteadiness of temper which, 
on several occasions, he had discovered; and, what I received 
from him I concluded to lay out in new letters (or types), that when 
I should give it to him entirely, it might be worth his acceptance; 
and, if I should die first, I put it in my will that the letters should 
be all new cast for him.” 

Taking leave of Franklin in his domestic character, we follow 
him in his progress in Europe. It is not our intention to dwell on 
his residence in England; indeed, the letter-books, which em- 
braced his correspondence during the two intervals of his agency 
in England, have been lost, and there are only very few of the let- 
ters contained in this volume, which advert to political matters. 
One of them, however, deserves to be noticed, and it consists of a 
complaint addressed to a friend in America, of a report which had 
been circulated of him in a Boston newspaper. Im this letter he 
assures his friend that there was no truth in the pretended stor 
of his being restored to favour in the court of England, or that he 
was appointed by this government to an office superior to that 
which he had previously resigned. So far from having any hope 
or promise of royal favour, he declared that he heard of nothing 
but royal and ministerial displeasure; which, however, as matters 
then stood, he regarded asan honour. ‘This letter was dated Sep- 
tember, 1774; and in it he assured his correspondent that he had 
neither seen nor held any communication with the ministry or any 
one of its members since the January before. The only public 
individuals with whom he conversed were the generous and noble 
friends of America in both houses of Parliament. 

The office spoken of as that which Franklin had resigned was 
the situation of deputy-postmaster; and the integrity and unflinch- 
ing virtue with which he performed his duty in that office, he has 
shewn in an instance which has come before the public. His fa- 
mily, knowing that there were places under his control, soli- 
cited him to give one to his nephew. Let Sir John Key and 
the followers of his moral doctrines listen to honest Benjamin 
Franklin, when he declares that it was ever a rule with him not to 
remove any officer who behaved well, who kept regular accounts, 
and paid duly, for such a rule was founded on justice and reason; 
he denied that he had shewn any indisposition to serve his rela- 
tions, where he could do so without injury to others; ‘* but,” said 
he, emphatically, “‘ if my friends require of me to gratify not only 
their inclinations but their resentments, they expect too much of 
me.” 

In 1767, Dr. Franklin paid a visit to Paris, and as there are at 
present few amongst our readers, we presume, who have not per- 
formed the voyage from Dovor to Calais, and the journey from 
Calais, we hope to be able to gratify them by the sketch of a tra 


veller who preceded them in the same track very nearly seventy 
years ago. 
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‘ At Dover, the next morning, we embarked for Calais with a number 
of passengers, who had never before been at sea. They would previously 
make a hearty breakfast, because, if the wind should fail, we might not 
get over till supper time. Doubtless they thought, that when they had 
paid for their breakfast they had a right to it, and that when they had 
swallowed it they were sure of it. But they had scarce been out half an 
hour, before the sea laid claim to it, and they were obliged to deliver it 
up. So that it seems there are uncertainties, even beyond those between 
thecup and the lip. If ever you go to sea, take my advice, and live spar- 
ingly a day or two beforehand. The sickness, if any, will be lighter and 
sooner over. We got to Calais that evening. 

‘ Various impositions we suffered from boatmen, porters, and the like, on 
both sides the water. I know not which are most rapacious, the English 
or French, but the latter have, with their knavery, most politeness. 

‘The women we saw at Calais, on the road, at Boulogne, and in the 
inns and villages, were generally of dark complexions; but arriving at 
Abbeville, we found a sudden change, a multitude of both women and 
men in that place appearing remarkably fair. Whether this is owing toa 
small colony of spinners, wool-combers, and weavers, brought hither from 
Holland with the woollen manufactory about sixty years ago, or to their 
being less exposed to the sun than in other places, their business keeping 
them much within doors, I know not. Perhaps, as in some other cases, 
different causes may club in producing the effect, but the effect itself is 
certain. Never was I in a place of greater industry, wheels and looms 
going in every house, 

‘As soon as we left Abbeville, the swarthiness returned. I speak ge- 
nerally; for here are some fair women at Paris, who, f{ think, are not whi- 
tened by art. As to rouge, they don’t pretend to imitate nature in laying 
iton. There is no gradual diminution of the color, from the full bloom in 
the middle of the cheek to the faint tint near the sides, nor does it shew it- 
self differently in different faces. I have not had the honor of being at 
any lady’s toilette to see how it is laid on, but I fancy I can tell you how 
it is or may be done. Cut a hole of three inches diameter inj a piece of 
paper; place it on the side of your face in such a manner, as that the top 
of the hole may be just under the eye; then, with a brush dipped in the 
color, paint face and paper together; so when the paper is taken off, there 
will remain a round patch of red exactly the form of the hole. This is 
the mode, from the actresses on the stage upwards through all ranks of 
ladies to the princesses of the blood; but it stops there, the Queen not 
using it, having in the serenity, complacence, and benignity that shine so 
eminently in, or rather, through her countenance, sufficient beauty, though 
now an old woman, to do extremely well without it. 

‘ We went to Versailles last Sunday, and had the honor of being pre- 
sented to the King; he spoke to both of us very graciously and very 
cheerfully, is a handsome man, has a very lively look, and appears young- 
er than he is. In the evening we were at the Grand Concert, where the 
family sup in public. The table was half a hollow square, the service 
gold. When either made a sign for drink, the word was given by one of 
the waiters. 4 boire pour le Roi, or A boire pour la Reine. Then two 
Persons came from within, the one with wine and the other with water in 
carafes; each drank a little glass of what he brought, and then put both the 
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carafes with a glass, on a salver, and then presented it. Their distance 


from each other was such as that other chairs might have been placed be- 
tween any two of them. 


‘The civilities we every where receive give us the strongest impressions 
of the French politeness. It seems to be a point settled here universally, 
that strangers are to be treated with respect; and one has just the same 


deference shewn one here by being a stranger, as in England by being a 
lady.’—pp. 253—255. 


There are some long letters inserted in this collection, written 
for the purpose of recommending a most extraordinary change in 
the existing alphabet of the English language. It is no other 
than a proposal for nearly a new alphabet, in which all the words 
in the language were to be spelled according to the natural sounds 
of the letters, by the introduction of six new characters, and by 
certain changes in the vowels. The subject is scarcely worth 
dwelling upon, except that it may be adduced as one of those evi- 
dences which frail humanity is always ready to yield, of its alliance 
with the dross of the earth. We think much better of Franklin 
as an adviser of studious youth, than we do as an inventor of al- 
phabets, and we have no hesitation in transcribing a useful pre- 
cept which occurs in one of his letters— 

‘I would advise you to read with a pen in your hand, and enter in 
a little book short hints of what you find that is curious, or that 
may be useful; for this will be the best method of imprinting such 
particulars in your memory, where they will be ready, either for 
practice on some future occasion, if they are matters of utility; 
or at least to adorn and improve your conversation, if they are ra- 
ther points of curiosity. And, as many of the terms of science 
are such as you cannot have met with in your common reading, 
and may therefore be unacquainted with, I think it would be well 
for you to have a good dictionary at hand, to consult immediately 
when you meet with a word you do not comprehend the precise 
meaning of. This may at first seem troublesome and interrupt- 
ing; but it is a trouble that will daily diminish, as you will daily 
find less and less occasion for your dictionary, as you become 
more acquainted with the terms; and, in the mean time, you will 
read with more satisfaction, because with more understanding.’ 

We now come, not without considerable anxiety, to the collection 
which we have formed of such passages as lie scattered through this 
volume, referring to the all important subject of religion. All that 
we have learned hitherto from the most authentic sources, respect- 
ing Dr. Franklin’s spiritual belief, leaves us in doubt, as to whe- 
ther we are to consider him as belonging to that community in 
which profound conviction has enrolled every reasoning human be- 
ing—we mean the community of Christians. We must at once de- 
clare, that there is nothing in this work to shed a ray of light, or 
which might lead us to the solution of the interesting problem. Dr. 
Franklin seems to us to have been prejudiced against Christianity, 
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on account of the conduct of professing Christians. He had his 
birth in a new world, where no systems of creed, and no establish- 
ments of religous teachers were in existence; he looked to the east- 
ern or antient continent: he saw Christianity there, and without in- 
quiry he rejected it. Nothing would give us more pleasure than to 
hear, that Dr. Franklin, before his death, afforded a proper degree 
of consideration to this first of all the subjects which man has to con- 
sider. We are certain, if he had, that he would have been enroll- 
ed amongst the number of its followers, for he had too great a know- 
ledge of men, he was endowed with too many virtuous instincts, not 
to appreciate the wonderful exactness with which the Christian 
principles apply to the state of man. No one possessed of the faculty 
of reasoning can doubt, on investigation, that these principles are so 
adapted to our condition in this life, that the very fact of their suitable- 
ness proves their divine origin. It is, therefore, with the utmost con- 
fidence we state, that, had Dr. Franklin inquired into the grounds 
of the Christian religion, he would have been an unhesitating Chris- 
tian; and even as it is, we have strong reasons to believe that sub- 
stantially he received the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Let 
us see a he we can glean upon this interesting point in his letters. 

First of all, we find nothing in this volume which can be con- 
sidered as reflections, or as in the least tending to depreciate Chris- 
tianity. Franklin sometimes speaks of particular forms and tenets, 
which he candidly says he does not like: for instance, he writes to 
one correspondent and tells him, ‘‘ You express yourself as if you 
thought I was against the worshipping of God, and doubt that good 
works would merit heaven; which are both fancies of your own, I 
think, without foundation. I am so far from thinking that God is 
not to be worshipped, that I have composed and wrote a whole book 
of devotions for my own use; and I imagine there are few, if any, in 
the world, so weak as to imagine that the little good we can do here 
can merit so vast a reward hereafter. There are some things in your 
New England doctrine and worship, which I do not agree with; but 
I do not therefore condemn them, or desire to shake your belief or 
practice of them.” 

But then, whatever inference we may draw from these declarations, 
how can we avoid the favourable conclusion of the following par- 
agraph from another of Franklin’s letters. ‘ Nothing can contri- 
bute to true happiness, that is inconsistent with duty; nor can a 
course of action, conformable to it, be finally without an ample re- 
ward. For, God governs; and he is good. I pray him to direct 
you; and, indeed, you will never be without his direction, if you 
humbly ask it, and show yourself always ready to obey it.” 

Here are Pe es at once the great doctrines of Christianity. 
—‘ Nothing can contribute to true happiness that is inconsistent with 
duty.”— What is duty, but a conformity with the laws of God? and 
as Franklin always in practice acted on the principle of doing to 
others as he wished they should do to him, we must conclude, so far, 
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that he was a Christian. Then he speaks of a final reward,. If 
there be a reward for a course of action that is conformable to duty 
there cannot be the same reward for a course of action that is up. 
conformable to duty: here again is the Christian doctrine of re. 
wards and punishments. It is unnecessary to add, that Franklin ip 
these concessions had admitted not only the existence of a God, but 
of a future state, and that men in this world will be treated in the 
next according to their deserts. ‘I pray to Him,” says Franklin, 
** You will never be without his direction, if you ask it;” he also 
writes.— What can more strikingly accord with the sentiments of a 
genuine Christian than such an expression of a conviction as this 
language amounts to, that humble submission and prayer are accept- 
able to the Divine power? Most willingly do we quote a letter of 
Franklin’s, written on the occasion of a brother’s death, when the 
mind of the writer must have been exempted from all worldly con- 
siderations, and must have been purged by the tears of sorrow from 
all the gross impurities which might obstruct its perception. 


‘I condole with you. We have lost a most dear and valuable relation. 
But it is the will of God and nature, that these mortal bodies be laid aside, 
when the soul is to enter into real life. This is rather an embryo state, a 
preparation for living. A man is not completely born until he be dead. 
Why then should we grieve, that a new child is born among the im- 
mortals, a new member added to their happy society ? 

‘ We are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, while they can afford 
us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or in doing good to our 
fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. When they be- 
come unfit for these purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleasure, in- 
stead of an aid become an incumbrance, and answer none of the intentions 
for which they were given, it is equally kind and benevolent, that a way is 
provided by which we may get rid of them. Death is that way. We 
ourselves, in some cases, prudently choose a partial death. A mangled 
painful limb, which cannot be restored, we willingly cut off. He, who 
plucks out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain goes with it; and 
he, who quits the whole body, parts at once with all pains, and possibili- 
ties of pains and diseases, which it was liable to, or capable of making 
him suffer.’—p. 259. 


We add another extract from a letter of Franklin’s at a much 
later date, for it was written only a few years before his death, be- 
cause it contains evidence that he had not swerved from those opin- 
ions on the subject of man’s ultimate destiny, which he had pro- 
fessed at an earlier period. 


‘I have found my family here in health, good circumstances, and well 
respected by their fellow citizens. The companions of my youth are 
indeed almost all departed, but I find an agreeable society among their 
children and grandchildren. I have public business enough to preserve 
me from ennui, and private amusement, besides, in conversation, books, my 
garden, and cribbage. Considering our well-furnished, plentiful market, as 
the best of gardens, I am turning mine, in the midst of which my house 
stands, into grass plots and gravel walks, with trees and flowering shrubs. 
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Cards we sometimes play here, in long winter evenings, but it is as they 
lay at chess, not for money, but for honour, or the pleasure of beating 
one another. ‘This will not be quite a novelty to you, as you may re- 
member we played together in that manner during the winter at Passy, 
[ have indeed now and then a little compunction, in reflecting that 1 spend 
time so idly; but another reflection comes to relieve me, whispering, 
“ You know that the soul is immortal; why then should you be such a nig- 
gard of a little tume, when you have a whole eternity before you?” So, 
being easily convinced, and, like other reasonable creatures, satisfied with 
a small reason, when it is in favor of doing what I have a mind to, I 
shuffle the cards again, and begin another game.’ 


We have noticed this publication we must confess, not from any 
intrinsic interest which it possesses, but from its immediate reference 
to an individual whose exertions, whilst he lived, claimed so exten- 
sively the gratitude of mankind. 
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Ir we carefully examine the history of literature in every age and 
in every country, we shall find that there is no act of egotism ca- 
pable of being committed by a man, which is received with more 
indulgence by his fellow-creatures than the deed of autobiography. 
Let a man set himself up as any thing else, nay let him promulgate 
that it is his intention to be the greatest benefactor to his species, 
and he will forthwith have a host of enemies who will do all in their 
power to destroy him. . 

To what is this difference of treatment to be attributed? Is it 
that we instinctively feel that we have a source of interesting in- 
struction in the exposure of the springs of action by which a man’s 
mind has been guided? = Is it, on the other hand, a secret hope 
acting upon us, that the individual who volunteers a confession of 
his life and actions, will make such admissions as must render him 
despicable in our eyes? These are questions which we have not the 
leisure at this moment for discussing, and will leave them to the 
consideration of our ingenious readers. 

The evidence which appears to deserve the greatest confidence 
as to such an important matter, fixes the birth-place of Mr. Galt 
at Irvine, in Ayrshire, and the event of the birth itself took place on 
the 2nd May,1779. The infant recollections of Mr. Galt confirm 
this statement; for, though he admits that his general faculty of 
memory is not very good, his power of recalling localities is quite 
remarkable. In virtue of this facility, Mr. Galt describes two 
scenes in which he was an actor, at the age of about i a 
months; and these he declares stand so dimned and bright in his re- 
membrance, that he could bear testimony to their occurrence on 
oath before any judicature, although they have been followed by 
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no effects, further than as proofs of that singular local memory for 
which he is, among his friends, distinguished. 

In the Spring of 1783, Mr. Galt had his attention directed to 
some narcissus in a garden, which he saw peering above ground 
After a few days’ absence he returned, and saw the narcissug ip 
flower, and could not be persuaded that they were not lilies which 
had been just planted. A passion for botanical pursuits now geiz. 
ed his young mind; but the taste for flowers shortly afterwards 
changed into a preference for trees and shrubs; and ultimately an 
unexpected accident drove the whole out of his head. Connected 
with the period of this accident, Mr. Galt remembers a very odd 
circumstance in his life, which turns out to be nothing less than a 
junction which he formed with a new religious sect just started at 
the time, called the Buchanites. The origin of this community is 
sufficiently curious, and deserves to be commemorated. It appears, 
that Mr. White, the relief minister of Irvine, being called to as- 
sist at the sacrament in Glasgow, where a Mrs. Buchan had an op- 
portunity of hearing him, so delighted her by his oratory, that she 
wrote to him that he was the first minister who had spoken effectually 
to her sinful heart; expressing, at the same time, a wish to visit him 
at Irvine, that she might be further confirmed in the faith. He 
showed her letter with clerical vanity to some of his people, who gave 
her a very welcome reception, and considered her as a woman of 
great gifts. Religion was the constant theme of her loquacity, and 
her time was spent in visiting from house to house, in making family 
worship, and in expounding the Scriptures; but some of the con- 
gregation began to doubt the truth of the gospel according to Mrs. 
Buchan. Mr. White, the relief minister, however, implicitly cre- 
dited her orthodoxy; but the relief congregation expressed their 
dissatisfaction with his ministry, and required her dismissal as a 
dangerous person. He refused, they threatened; but he remained 
as firm in his delusion as Mr. Edward Irving himself. By the pro- 
ceedings which the infidels adopted, Mr. White was ultimately de- 
posed from his office as minister; nevertheless, he peacefully de- 
livered up “the keys of the kirk,” and preached in a tent. The 
curiosity of the public was excited; strange accounts were given 
of the doctrine and manner of worship among the Bucha- 
nites, They usually met in the night-time, and were instructed by 
the prophetess. She gave herself out to be the woman spoken of 
in the twelfth chapter of the Revelations, and that Mr. White was 
the man-child she had brought forth. ‘These, and other ravings, 
drew upon her and her party the indignation of the populace. 
The house of Mr. White was gutted by a mob; and repeated ap- 
plications from the members of the relief congregation to proceed 
against her as a blasphemer and “an odious schismatic,” caused the 
magistrates to dismiss her from the town. To protect her from 
insult, they, however, accompanied her about a mile, and forty oF 
fifty followers proceeded with her, singing psalms as they went, 
shouting, and saying they were going to the New Jerusalem. 
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Young Galt was amongst the followers on this memorable oc- 
casion; and there is no knowing what might have become of him, 
‘f his careful mother had not pursued him, and drew him back, he 
says, “ by the lug and the horn.” The author tells us, that in 
his boyhood he was weak and ailing, and that he did not make 
the same progress as others of his own age; he speaks of his mo- 
ther as having had a strong masculine mind, to the influence of 
which he declaves he owes much of his equanimity at present; he 
was very fond of books, and shewed a good deal of mechanical 
skill in the fabrication of little contrivances for amusement, and 
seems even now to be very proud of an Aolian harp which he then 
constructed. At Greenock, whither his family had proceeded, to 
reside finally, Mr. Galt had the opportunity of indulging his taste 
for books, being now a good English scholar, in consequence of 
the attention which he paid at the grammar school in Irvine. -He 
notices, with great interest, his first attempts at rhyming, and, af- 
ter recalling several specimens of his boyish lucubrations, con- 
cludes by exclaiming —‘‘ Good God! to think that one was ever 
so young as to write such stuff!” Gralt’s attention was now more 
particularly directed to poetry by a companion of the name of 
Park, of whom he speaks with great affection. It is curious, that, 
whilst at Greenock, a number of the “ Peter Porcupine” of Cob- 
bet arrived there, with the intelligence of the peace of Amiens. 
Young Galt, on its arrival, had been deeply immersed in Gray’s 
poems, and, suddenly inspired by the political intelligence, he 
poured forth his spirit in an ode, which he sent off to Cobbett; 
it was accordingly printed in ‘‘ Peter Porcupine,” with a few 
words of eulogy from the editor. A Greenock paper having been 
soon afterwards set up, it served as a vehicle for Galt and his 
young friends to indulge their literary tastes. 

But, it would be tedious to follow Mr. Galt through the minutiz 
of his history at Greenock, and we shall hasten forward to accom- 
pany him in his journey to London, the scene of his most important 

abours. He brought with him a great number of letters of intro- 
duction; and, though they procured him much attention and hospi- 
tality, yet, he found them altogether inefficient in furnishing him 
with any hopes as to his future prospects. Mr. Galt informs us, 
that he entered into partnership with a Mr. M‘Lachlan; but, of the 
nature of the business he gives us no account. We find, however, 
that his literary inclinations were allowed by Mr. Galt to take their 
natural course; and, before he was many months in London, he pro- 
oe to publish a Gothic poem, intitled “The Battle of Largs.” 
this project was resorted to, he declares, from a sheer want of hav- 
ing something to do. His friend Park had the honesty to criticise 
the poem with deserved severity, and some of his judicious remarks 
are copied by Mr. Galt; but, notwithstanding this opinion, the au- 
thor himself is now deliberately of opinion, that they display consi- 
derable power and originality. This may be true; but, of what use 
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is it to Mr. Galt that it should be so, since the public have Jon ‘sa 
tisfied him that they entertain very different notions of the nba? 
Among the adventures which Mr. Galt met with during his first to, 
sidence in London, is one which possesses some interest, as it is con 
nected with a celebrated name. He says, that, having called upon 
a Mr, Archibald Thomson, (an engineer then employed in some ex. 
periments, by order of Government), for the payment of a bill of ex, 
change, the engineer informed him of his circumstances, and his ip. 
ability at that time to pay. Mr. Galt, struck with the man and hig 
condition, offered every indulgence, and was shortly afterwards yj. 
sited by Mr. Thomson. The object of the interview was a request 
on the part of the latter, that Mr. Galt would draw up a statement 
of a case of complaint which he had to make, and which the Lord 
Chancellor, who was then Lord Erskine, promised to examine for 
him. Now, the point of the story to which we look with most in. 
terest is, that Lord Erskine received this worthy but embarrassed 
engineer privately, and, directing him to state his case, promised to 
read it. and give his advice as to the course which he should pur. 
sue. The noble lawyer performed the humane duty, but, of the re. 
sults Mr, Galt affords us no account. We may mention, however, 
that Mr. Thomson seems to have been grateful for the assistance; 
and, at a subsequent period, Mr. Thomson called upon Mr. Galt, 
and said to him, ‘‘ I have come to tell you, that a proposal has been 
made to me to make a steam-boat for the Thames, [there was none 
on the river at that time], and to offer you one of my shares, if the 
project goes on.” 

While engaged in business, as we have seen, Mr. Galt took care 
to turn his leisure hours to the best account. He made himself 
master very early of the Lex Mercatoria, not merely by reading it 
through, but by studying it as necessary to his progress in_ the 
world. He composed a treatise on the practice of under-writing, as 
sanctioned by the existing laws and the decisions of tribunals: 
chagrin at the cloud which overcame his prospects induced him to 
destroy the manuscript. He composed also a history, to the time 
of Edward III. inclusive, of the ancient commerce of England, a 
work of research; and wrote likewise a history of bills of exchange; 
for although always a desultory student he now and then read ‘ in 
veins and strata,” pursuing particular objects with ardour, direct 
ness, and assiduity. 

In the great world of London Mr. Galt confesses he saw human 
nature developing itself in its real peculiarities, and it taught him 
the necessity of surrendering at once those visions and phantasies 
with which the youthful imagination almost universally adorns the 
prospect before it. He entered, he informs us, on a curious course 
of observation, in which he made some proficiency, at least he thiaks 
it will be allowed that the discrimination of character is among the 
most remarkable of his pretensions. He cannot, indeed, describe 
the course of study which he adopted, nor in what manner exactly 
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he turned the effects to account; all that he answers for is, that 
there can be no doubt of the certainty of his acquisition. It is pro- 
bable, from what Mr. Galt adds, that, but for the cares of business 
which intruded on him, he would have been abandoned by this time 
to the lofty calling of a metaphysician. He tells us that, at this 
epoch, he met with an occurrence which had a very powerful effect 
in “ colouring his mind from its original hue,” and this was his per- 
usal of an article in the Edinburgh Review respecting the works of 
Filanghieri, the Neapolitan. The account of the impression thus 
excited, and its results, is forcibly given by Mr. Galt. 


‘ Without any previous consideration, excepting the work of Beccaria 
on Crimes and Punishments, always to me unstisfactory, I stumbled by a 
sort of accident on the enquiries of Filanghieri: and few intellectual pro- 
ductions have excited me so much. He appeared to have discovered a 
right road to truth, but was not bold enough to pursue it. With much 
that he affirmed and deduccd, I was willing to go hand and glove, but he 
seemed afraid of committing himself by stating what he thought of crimes 
and sins. , 

‘ After an agitating view of his philosophy I began to frame a new doc- 
trine for myself, by which sins seemed the bases of crimes, although there 
were crimes of a very deep die, of which the original sins were compara- 
tively not deemed heinous. From this distinction I inferred that crimes were 
proscribed by the laws of society, but that sins were things against the system 
of nature, and that legislatures never thought of interfering with them, 
but left their punishment to a re-action of nature. The conclusion was 
opposed to the doctrines of Beccaria, inasmuch as crimes and sins came 
to be regarded as the offspring of diseases or constitutional secretions, 
which made punishment necessarily nugatory. I agreed with Moses, 
however, no bad authority, that putting to death was the only way of 
getting rid of malefactors. In a word, that punishment for example 
showed but a shallow knowledge of human nature, and that it would be 
just as wise to expect a man could be cured of the scrofula by punishing 
another more afflicted with that malady, as to hope that a criminal could 
be won from his propensities by showing him others incurring the pe- 
nalty of malpractices. 

- * Whether this view was sound or insane, I have not since attempted to 
enquire, but the influence of the doctrine has had a surprising effect, in at 
once softening pity for the guilty, and increasing sternness for the inflic- 
tion of punishment. As we confine madmen, we incarcerate delinquents ; 
but they differ in their diseases. However, it is perhaps fortunate for the 
world that notions of this kind are not common, nor have I been able to 
discern how such a morbid inference may be drawn from the reflections 
of Filanghieri. I say morbid, but I think the contrary, for it appears 
even now, that humanity is more consulted in the mitigation of punish- 
ment than a wise policy derived from the nature of man. Our diseases 
or offences are manifold, and society is not willing to touch more of them 
than is requisite for keeping the social community in order; we are in 
society held together by ties more slender than we are willing to believe, 
The dissolution of the social order by the French revolution has given a 
lesson that has not yet been sufficiently studied.’—Vol. i. pp. 91-3. | 
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Political economy received, at the period to which we advert, no 
° . : . e 3 
inconsiderable share of Mr. Galt’s special attention ; and from the 
developement of his views on the subject, he appears to be-a decided 
opponent of free trade. By one of those vicissitudes to which mer. 
cantile establishments are so liable, it was Mr. Galt’s misfortune to 
have failed with his partner in business. He again tried the mer. 
cantile-line with his brother, but without any success, and at last’ he 
determined to abandon the pursuit. He then entered as a student at 
Lincdln’s Inn, and subsequently went abroad for his health. He took 
his passage at Falmouth and proceeded toGibraltar. On the wayhe 
had sufficient time for reflecting on his situation and prospects, and, 
strange to say, on the most mature deliberation, he came to the 
conclusion that the step which he had taken as a candidate for the 
bar was a wrong one; and he resolved accordingly to go no further 
in this business. The reasons on which Mr. Galt founded his deter- 
mination appear to have been judicious, and are well worthy of 
being dwelt upon as sources of instruction to all who may be placed 
in the like circumstances. It is his belief that one who conceits 
himself to be at least equal to his neighbours in energy, is very apt 
to make a false estimate of the chances of life. He sees that men 
only get forward by their own talents, and it is not till he has ob. 
tained some insight of the world that he discovers, although this be 
true, he is yet apt to undervalue difficulties by attending too much 
to that circumstance. At the outset of life there is no profession 
whatever to which the aid of friends, be the individual’s talent 
what it may, is not essential. If he possess superior ability, he will 
in time, with the precursor of friendship, make himself distinguish- 
ed; but if he be only an ordinary person, he will never rise above his 
first establishment. At the time, however, to which he himself al- 
ludes, he was reluctant to believe this; a more accurate knowledge 
of human rivalry, however, has left no room to doubt the fact, and 
it has reconciled him to his subsequent desultory life; for afterwards 
it did not appear within the scope of probability that he could have 
made his way at the bar to any satisfactory degree of distinction 
No one existed on whom he could fasten the slightest claim for as- 
sistance, nor could he discern any chance in store to facilitate an 
ambitious career by the law. 

Mr. Galt remarks, that in undertaking a voyage from England, 
he had thrown himself, as it were, from a dice-box like a die, 80 
little did he know or care about his destiny. But whether or not’ 
he has reason at present to be pleased with the accident, yet it cer- 
tainly must have been deemed by him at the time a fortunate event, 
to have become acquainted with no other than Lord Byron, at 
Gibraltar. The circumstances of that meeting have already been 
detailed by Mr. Galt, in his Life of Byron; it is therefore unne- 
cessary to state more than that Mr. Galt accompanied him in the 
ship for Malta. We have also to notice that Mr. Galt’s account of 
his travels has been long before the public, and that we should 
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have felt it our duty to pass over such portion of the present work 
as might be a reprint, or even a new version of the contents of the 
former. But he commences his third chapter with a statement, to 
the effect, that, having on the former occasion refrained, by the im- 
politic advice of mistaken friends, from inserting matter of a per- 
sonal nature, but which still would have been interesting, he does 
not hesitate, now that he is less squeamish by being better acquainted 
with the world, to make up the breach and to revive many parti- 
culars which he had been induced to withhold from earlier publi- 
cation. Mr. Galt then proceeds to speak of his residence in Sicily ; 
but nothing of much interest occurs in the narrative. He visited 
several of the Greek islands during his stay, and at Tripolitza had 
the good fortune to have met the primate of the Morea, whom 
Mr. Galt, to his astonishment, found to be descended from the 
famous Greek Paleologi. Who these were Mr. Galt takes care to 
inform us. It appears, from an account, which by considerable in- 
dustry he has collected, that Constantine Paleologus, the last of the 
Greek emperors, had a brother called ‘Tomasio, a soldier of such 
spirit and bravery that Mahomet II., in speaking of the Pelopon- 
nesus, said he had found many slaves in that country, but only one 
man, Tomasio. After defending the fortress of Salonica with un- 
daunted constancy against the conqueror, when all hope of relief 
was abandoned, this prince fled into Italy, where Pope Pius II. al- 
lowed him a pension till his death. He had an only son, called 
John, who accompanied his father into Italy, and afterwards mar- 
ried a noble lady of Pisa, where, after the death of Tomasio, they 
assumed some of the forms and etiquettes of the antient imperial 
court. The offspring of this marriage was also a son, named Theo- 
doro, who in due course of years also married and became the 
father of Prospero, the father of Camilio. In the time of Pope 
Paul V. Camilio rendered himself so obnoxious to the papal court, 
by adhering to the Greek church, that he was forced to fly with his 
son, and what became of them was never ascertained. It was be- 
lieved that they both perished at sea, and with them the imperial 
line was extinguished. But at Lindulph, in Cornwall, some light 
is thrown on this interesting historical fact. In the church is a 
mural monument, ornamented with an escutcheon of brass, on which 
were engraved two turrets, with the figure of an eagle with two 
heads, resting a claw on each turret, the singularity of this armorial 
bearing to persons acquainted with heraldry is very attractive, and 
the inscription is still more remarkable; as follows:—** Here lyeth 
the body of Theodoro Paleologus, of Pisanio, in Italye, descended 
from the Imperyall lyne of the last Christian Emperours of Greece, 
being the sonne of Camilio, the sonne of Prospero, the sonne of 

eodoro, the sonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, the second 
brother to Constantine Paleologus, the eighth of that name, and last 
of the lyne that raygned in Constantinople, until subdued by the 
Turks, who married with Mary, the daughter of William Balls, of 
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Hadlye, in Souffolke, gent., and had issue five children:-—Theo. 
doro, John, Ferdinando, Maria, and Dorothy, and departed this 
life at Clyfton, the 21st of January, 1636.” 

At Athens, Mr. Galt was engaged in a commercial enterprise 
with respect to the particulars of which he appears to obseryeq - 
most edifying degree of candour. The Signor Luseri, who was the 
agent of the Earl of Elgin at Athens, for shipping the far famed 
marbles, the relics of Greek architecture, to England, one day called 
on Mr..Galt, and told him that the French consul was very jealous 
of all the marbles going to England, and that he, the signor, expe. 
rienced much inconvenience in consequence of his bills not being 
honoured by Lord Elgin’s agents in Malta. A vessel, at the mo- 
ment, was freighted, and in the dilemma in which he found himself, 
the signor thought himself justified in offering the cargo for sale, 
Mr. Galt acknowledges that he jumped at the offer of getting such 
a prize into his hands, as a speculation in such precious commo- 
dities would be sure to procure for him: he instantly gave letters 
for his agents at Malta to pay the bills upon receiving the stores, 
and saw the ship safely convoyed by a man-of-war to Malta. When 
there, however, he found the agent of the noble earl, who claimed 
them as a matter of right, and readily defrayed all the expenses. 
Mr. Galt produces for our amusement a poem called the Athenaid, 
of his own composition of course, and intended to celebrate the 
‘© Rape of the Marbles from Athens.” An account of an excursion 
to and about Constantinople by Mr. Galt, from Greece, contains 
nothing to which we feel it necessary to invite the reader’s attention. 
We shall only present as a specimen a description, by himself, of 
one of these fits of abstraction into which Mr. Galt was occasionally 
liable to relapse. It is very amusing, but for a different reason from 
that, on account of which Mr. Galt gives it. 


‘I have all my life been liable to occasional fits of abstraction, unless 
particularly roused. At Cagliari, a ludicrous incident of this kind hap- 
pened when Prince K introduced himself to me. The weather was 
very warm, and I was to dine at the ambassador’s; in consequence, the 
process of my dressing was slow, and I was very indolent. I had only got 
on my stockings and smallclothes, and was sitting in my shirt reading, of 
all things, Dr. Black’s trans!ation of the Life of Alfieri. The room in 
which I was sitting had a tiled floor, and was swarming with fleas and 
sand-flies. In reading the book I felt my legs often annoyed by these 
bloody-minded beasts, and without thinking that I had on white silk 
stockings, every now and then committed murder. On the entrance. of 
the prince I was roused from my abstraction, and lo and behold! my 
stockings were all freckled with blood, and God knows how many lives I 
had to answer for.’—Vol. i. pp. 221, 222. 





A voyage from Cagliari, where Mr. Galt studied antiquities, to the 
city of Cork, was the next great event in hishistory; and in the latter 
place he found matter for metaphysical speculation in the state of the 
criminal laws as he saw them administered in that part of Ireland. 
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He afterwards returned to London. In the meantime he had matured 
a plan for the introduction of British produce into the continent by 
Turkey ; and he called at the foreign office, in the expectation that 
Mr. Stratford Canning, with whom he had communicated abroad, 
would have prepared the government at home for the-reception of 
this plan. Mr. Galt was exceedingly mortified at finding the people 
at the office perfectly ignorant of, and, what was more galling, per- 
fectly indifferent to, the whole matter. He gave up his scheme in 
despair, ‘‘ and not knowing well what to do,” Mr. Galt says, with 
great simplicity, “‘ I resolved to publish my travels.” Having fully 
his time on his hands, he now renewed his acquaintance with Lord 
Byron, that nobleman having returned from the continent. We are 
sorry to find that even yet the rankling feeling against the person of the 
illustrious poet still agitates his heart. He now does not hesitate to 
accuse Lord Byron of endeavouring to sell some property for himself, 
which he knew belonged to the heirs of the family, and not to him- 
self individually. ‘There was, he says, about this extraordinary 
young nobleman something that, even while he was agreeable, 
checked all confidence; for though his temper was not decidedly 
bad, it was skinless and capricious, and I was not always in a hu- 
mour to accord that indulgence which he constantly required. Of 
all men I have ever known, he had the least equanimity, and yet in 
his felicitous moments he was singularly amusing, often interesting. 
To me there was an agreeable excitement frequently produced by 
his conversation, but he claimed more deference than I was disposed 
to grant. The fault might however be mine, for certainly, in pro- 
portion as a superiority 1s assumed, I have all my life risen against 
it. ‘This weakness with men of the world may be laughable, but 
to those who are only half and half, it seems presumptuous: I am as 
well aware as any man can be, that it sets up the hair on the backs 
of those who plume themselves on their birth or fortune. 

In speaking of the reception of his Travels by the public, Mr. 
Galt admits, with his usual candour, that it was not welcomed .‘* as 
a phoenix, with any particular laud and admiration, from the other 
birds and fowls of the same element ;” but the result, -so far as the 
proceeds were concerned, was satisfactory ; and he is proud in think- 
ing, that, though it sleeps, yet, that it has still vitality. Very fortu- 
nately for Mr. Galt, the house of Finlay, in London, resolved upon 
establishing a branch house at Gibraltar, Spain being, at that pe- 
riod, in the hands of the French. Mr. Galt was applied to to take 
a situation in the house, and, gladly accepting the offer, he departed 
without delay for Gibraltar. He confesses, that, in the situation 
which he filled, he was altogether out of his element; and, between 
the state of his feelings and the successes of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in Spain, which nearly destroyed the elements of the plan taken 
advantage of by the house of Finlay—moreover, by the distress 
which he endured for some bodily complaint which required surgi- 
cal assistance, Mr. Galt was forced to quit Gibraltar, and return to 
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England once more, his affairs and prospects being still in the same 
distressed state as ever. Shortly afterwards, he was visited by no 
less a personage than the notorious Mrs. Clarke, whose history has 
been so intimately connected with the late Duke of York. Mrs, 
Clarke, it seems, was led to call on him at the recommendation of 
some bookseller, of whom she sought advice. They referred her 
to Mr. Galt, who examined her papers, but recommended her not 
to publish. She took his advice, and he lost sight of her after- 
wards, The interviews which Mr. Galt had with this woman, ena. 
bles him to appreciate her qualities and person sufficiently, to ren. 
der ‘his description authentic. We shall give it in his own words: 


* She had certainly no pretensions whatever to beauty, though there was 
a life and intellectuality in her eyes, sparklingly agreeable. She dressed 
with what I would call much taste—remarkably neat, plain, and clean, 
and, generally, with a bare head. Her hair was almost black. She pos- 
sessed great powers of conversation, was often witty, and suddenly sur- 
prised you with flashes of shrewdness seldom seen in woman. Her mind 
was decidedly masculine, and she read books of what may be called the 
male kind. But it was not by knowledge that she made herself agreeable. 
On the contrary, her general conversation had very few literary allusions; 
her great forte lay in the discernment of character, and in stripping pre- 
tensions. She told me, that, during her examinations in the House of 
Commons, with all the apparent presence of mind she was supposed to 
evince, she was very much agitated. 

* The scene she described of her separation from the Duke was exceed- 
ingly graphic. The first that she heard of his intention not to come again, 
was delivered to her by a gentleman whose name I shall not repeat, be- 
cause I am not sure of being correct. He came, however, to her in a 
hackney-coach, which he left standing for him at the door. When shewn 
up into the front drawing-room she was sitting near the window, and he 
immediately began to deliver his commission. She was, at first, asto- 
nished, for there had been no quarrel with the Duke. She then reflected 
on having a large establishment of servants, and no money; but she be- 
gan, as the gentleman proceeded, to feel 2 woman’s scorn, and, when he 
had completed the object of his visit, instead of making him any answer, 
she looked out at the window, and, observing the hackney-coach, rose and 
rung the bell. The butler answered it, and, with all the gravity that she 
could assume, she inquired ‘* What Jow person has dared to come to my 
house, and leave his hackney-coach at the door? Send it away!” __ 

‘“ Madam,” said the ambassador, “ J came with it, and it waits for 
me.” 

‘“ For you!” exclaimed Mrs. Clarke; “ then, instantly get out; for, if 
you say another word to me, I will order the footmen to toss you in 4 
blanket!” She was, by this time, in a boiling passion, and the gentleman 
immediately withdrew. : 

‘I inquired respecting the Duke’s character, and, to her credit, she 
spoke of him with much kindness and respect. The two greatest faults 
she could lay to his charge were a certain mauvaise honte, that made him 
averse to strangers, and a love of good eating. Among other things, 
mentioned that George the Third made a rich present of jewels to tmé 
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Princess of Wales, which Rundell and Bridge sent to the house one Satur- 
day, for the Duke to take to Windsor. This was a temptation she could 
not resist. Accordingly, she decked herself with the royal gems, and 
went that night with them to the Opera. Next morning, his Royal High- 
ness delivered them to the King at Windsor. 

‘ At this distance of time, I do not recollect a tithe of the anecdotes she 
told me; but my acquaintance with her continued, and some of her stories 
respecting George the Fourth were very racy. Of the Duchess of York 
she always spoke with respect, but I think she had no particular anecdotes 
to tell of her; from which I inferred that she knew little about her. To- 
wards Colonel M‘Mahon she had certainly something of an antipathy; for, 
although she spoke of him with bitterness, I could never recollect any par- 
ticular story which she related to his disadvantage. The fact is, that Mrs. 
Clarke did not possess that extraordinary fascination which posterity may 
suppose from the incidents in which she was engaged; but she was un- 
doubtedly clever, with a degree of tact, that, either in man or woman, 
would have been singularly acute.’ 


Still wanting something to do, Mr. Galt took advantage of the fa- 
cility of travelling to France, which had now been opened by the 
peace; and his object was to find, if possible, inducements to remain 
there. He returned home, however, and was soon in full employ- 
ment, as a contributor to a monthly publication called The Rejected 
Theatre. Mr. Galt put into the first number a rejected tragedy of 
his own, called The Witness. ‘This was enough; the publication, 
after the second number, changed its title and object, and made 
another onset on the gullible portion of the public. This altered 
edition was known under the name of the New British Theatre. 
The fate of this performance was merely a repetition of that of the 
first; and, Mr. Galt having good reason to foresee its rapid downfall, 
“cut and run” in time, as he himself expresses it. In taking leave 
of this last work, Mr. Galt calls our attention to a canto which it 
contains, from Homer's Iliad. He speaks of it in the most disinter- 
ested manner, he tells us; because he had only the patching of it 
up, and the changing of Pope’s rhymes into blank verse; but it is so 
g00d—it so equals, in beauty of versification, any drama in the Eng- 
lish language, that the “ total neglect of it is truly inconceivable.” 

_ The next of the strange aspects which we find Mr. Galt assuming, 
is that of Secretary to the National Caledonian Asylum! and here 
the evil genius which so perseveringly haunted him, showed a pecu- 
liar degree of malignity: for his charitable intentions having in- 
duced him to resort to an ingenious contrivance for raising the funds 
of the Asylum, he fell a victim to his generosity in the most lament- 
able manner. At the splendid dinner which took place on the 
opening of the Institution, a great sum was raised by subscription; 
but not content with this, Mr. Galt determined to publish the music 
performed at the dinner. It was to be done by subscription, and 
was set down as a source which would prove very productive to the 
Charity. But the artist who was to execute the music proved a di- 
latory sort of a gentleman, and before he finished his work, that ter- 
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rible despoiler of all civil and social gratifications, the battle of Wa. 
terloo, intervened, and no music made its appearance. Two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds odd was the amount of the reckoning for 
the unfinished plan, and upon’ poor Mr. Galt fell the obligation to 
pay it. We do not wonder, therefore, to hear him declare—I haye 
never since looked near the Caledonian Asylum, except once to see 
the building; for, of all sordid things that ever I knew, it has ap. 
peared to me that this was the meanest. 

What was the next trial of Mr. Galt? We shall tell the reader. 
He was employed by some Glasgow merchants to procure a Lon- 
don guarantee for shipments to Jamaica, destined for the Spanishcolo- 
nies. Mr. Galt, by diligence and activity, matured the scheme; but 
at the very moment when it was ripe, the evil genius again pounced 
upon the poor man. In fact, the sudden revolt of the Spanish co- 
lonies set the plan at defiance. Mr. Galt retired with his family to 
Greenock, and was not long there when he received an offer to go 
to London and support a bill then in progress for the formation of a 
canal. This project, too, ended in smoke, but Mr. Galt now deter- 
mined to make London his residence; and, after remaining for some 
time in the metropolis, he was appointed by certain claimants in Ca- 
nada as their agents to make good their demands with the govern- 
ment here. He was a principal in establishing the Canada Com- 
pany, and subsequently i became deeply involved in Canadian af- 
fairs; so as to make him anxiously wish that he had never had any 
thing to do with them. The Company and the Government were 
engaged in a dispute, and Mr. Galt was under the necessity of mak- 
ing two trips to Canada, to the great injury of his health. The 
theme is too dull and too distressing to detain us. Some observa- 
tions on Mr. Horton’s plan of emigration, of no sort of consequence, 
terminate the first volume. 

In the commencement of the second volume, we find Mr. Galt in 
Upper Canada, conducting himself with so much indiscretion that 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, the Governor, is obliged to send him a re- 
monstrance. Mr. Galt gives very fairly the whole of the cornea: 
ence between them, and we do not hesitate to say, that, whilst we 
condemn the very officious, and, under the circumstances, very inde- 
licate conduct of Mr. Galt, we are not less ready to do justice to the 
firmness and the good temper which Sir Peregrine displayed in his 
necessary expostulations with, and his admonitions to Mr. Galt, the 
nature of whose interference will be best understood by Sir Pere- 
grine’s complaints. ‘‘ You must be aware,” writes the Governor, 
*¢ that any communication had by you with members in opposition, 
with a view to influence their public conduct, would subject the go- 
vernment to misconstructions and misrepresentations more unplea- 
sant and injurious than any acts of those persons can possibly be. Nt 
am sure that his Majesty’s government, and the Court of Directors 
of the Canada Company, of whose sentiments I am so unreservedly 
put in possession, would be most unwilling to believe that your ex- 
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pectation of exercising an influence on the conduct of such persons 
could be grounded on any community of feeling, or any strong tie of 
personal friendship; and if, on the other hand, it were left to be 
supposed, that, feeling, and thinking, and acting with the government, 
you trusted to any personal influence from the weight which the 
confidence reposed in you by the Canada Company, or by the go- 
vernment, must confer upon you, to make representations which 
might naturally be supposed to be derived from the government, you 
must feel that it would be a kind of discretion which I could not 
willingly commit to any person whatsoever. And I think it right 
to acquaint you that any indirect attempt to influence the public 
conduct of the members of Assembly is a course diametrically op- 
posite to those principles upon which this government is conducted.” 

Mr. Galt gives a minute account of his proceedings in Upper Ca- 
nada, in Quebec, and in York, as agent of the Canada Company. 
Amongst other acts of importance was his laying, with great cere- 
mony, the foundation of a city, to which the name of Guelph has 
been given, this title being chosen out of respect to the royal family. 
The place, he says, is now in a thriving condition. All these ope- 
rations were accomplished, of course, in the name of the a ga 
and for the specific purpose of extending their influence. All now 
seemed to be proceeding prosperously with Mr. Galt; but the old 
enemy, his evil genius, appeared to be as powerful as ever. It is 
sufficient to say, that he became obnoxious to all the authorities, in- 
cluding even his special friend, Mr. Horton; he was reprimanded 
by the Directors of the Canada Compaay, and he was at length 
forced to send in his resignation. But no steps were taken on this, 
and the course of proceedings which the Directors subsequently 
adopted are stated by Mr. Galt to be only the result of a machina- 
tion against him. 

They sent out an Accountant who was to act as cashier, and this 
man forms the subject of some very unfavourable observations by Mr. 
Galt. However, he persevered in carrying on such works as he 
thought the company ought to execute, never paying the least atten- 
tion to the Accountant, whose airs, arrogance, and false representa- 
tions he duly commemorates. In reference to this devoted Account- 
ant, we shall let the reader have another specimen of Mr. Galt’s 
good feeling and discretion. 

It was just at this crisis that Sir Peregine Maitland was supersed- 
ed in the government by Sir John Colborne. The former, just be- 
fore his departure, sent to Mr. Galt and told him that he should 
have the pleasure of introducing him to Sir John, if he came on the 
following morning to the Government-house. This, observes Mr. 
Galt, was more than I expected, and I received the invitation as an 
assurance that my political conduct had not been unsatisfactory, I 
mentioned this invitation to the Accountant, and begged him to be 
in order, as I would afterwards present him to Sir John Colborne; 
but, at the communication, he sullenly heard me. Next day, when 
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[ returned from the Government-house, I requested him to dress 


himself to go with me to Sir John Colborne, but he broke out into a 
frantic — talked unmitigated nonsense, and said, I ought to 


have taken him “in my hand” when I went to Sir Peregrine. His 
manner was so ridiculous that I could not answer him gravely; but 
something like a threat of complaining to the Directors, implying u 
sort of authorized surveillance over me, and as if he had something 
in his power, roused me to think; and as my situation by him, and 
other things, was rendered one of real suffering, I determined to re- 
turn to England, and accordingly wrote by the first packet. 

This proceeding requires scarcely any comment. We need only 
say, that the unhappy Accountant fled from the disagreeable scene 
even before Mr. Galt, who, however, found it necessary to persist in 
his determination of leaving the country. ‘The Company now gave 
proofs that they lost all confidence in him; and the bitterness of the 
complaints which he makes against them, may be taken as the mea- 
sure of the dislike which they manifested towards him. It gives 
us deep pain to hear the language of Mr. Galt on this occasion. 


‘My successors have not found they could improve my plans, but the 
are gathering the freightage of the vessel which I had planned and had the 
laborious task of the building and launching, by which my health has been 
vitally injured, and my mind filled with a rancour that has embittered my 
life. But public bodies are without hearts, and the true way of earning 


disappointment, is by an ardent endeavour to please. I say this with the 
austerity of truth, warranted by experience.’—Vol. ii. p. 137. 


Before his departure, Mr. Galt thought it proper that he should 
pause for a moment and sum up the items of knowledge which he 
had acquired during his sojourn. He found, on consideration, that 
he had at least gained some experience and some acquaintance with 
what he calls the ‘idiomatic difference,” which distinguishes the 
English race of the new world from their kindred in the old. But 
he confesses that his acquirements there were, upon the whole, very 
scanty indeed. He satisfied himself, however, of the existence in 
some localities of antient earthen fortifications; and another of his 
discoveries was, that that the divining rod, such as was employed 
by Dousterswivel, in the novel of the Antiguary, to find out Springs, 
was really and truly a talisman of the greatest efficacy. I became, 
says Mr. Galt, a little interested, very little at first, in the man’s pro- 
ceedings, but ultimately made him prepare a rod, and took a part 
in the mystery myself. My own experiment, however, owing no 
doubt to its being a first attempt, was unsuccessful : but after some 
time he pitched on a spot for the well, and this was on the top of 
the artificial mound before described. 1 determined, however, in 


spite of reason, to give the German fair play, and accordingly, in 
disregard of remonstrance, ordered the well to be excavated there. 
After digging through the earthen mass, which was six or seven 
feet deep, the digger came to the rock, which, with much blasting 
and perseverence, was penetrated to the depth of between thirty and 
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forty feet, without any symptom of water, at last he reached a pares 
stratum, in which were the remains of tropical fishes petrified, and 
the lime-stone apparently perforated thickly with worms. I have 
some specimens of this curious subterranean wonder in my posses- 
sion, but all was as yet as dry as hay. 

The well-digger then had recourse to his iron rod, and soon reach- 
ed with it a subterranean stream of water, which, by rising through 
the aperture, half filled the well. I offer no comment on this fact, 
but the well is there, and obtains its water from the perforated rock. 

Two chapters more describes Mr. Galt’s own notions of what he 
accomplished, not merely for the Canada Company, but for the ve- 
getable kingdom of that country, and also a perilous excursion 
through a forest, on his way to Lake Huron; and, then we have the 
agreeable intelligence communicated to us of Mr. Galt’s final return 
to England. 

Seating himself down in the metropolis, the now fatigued and dis- 
appointed wanderer resolved upon retiring from the mercantile bu- 
siness ; but yet, he says, and we believe with great truth, “‘ With the 
sullenness of a vanquished bull!” In this state of feeling, he com- 
pleted his “ Lawrie Todd.” He then commenced the novel of 
‘‘ Southennau,” a novel which he declares has not been sufficient] 
appreciated. Indeed he begs leave to inform the gentle public that 
lis obsolete lore and knowledge have never been valued at their pro- 
per worth, notwithstanding all his efforts to follow strictly the rule 
of art, which requires from the historical painter not only accuracy 
= costume and character, but precision in the exhibitions of still 
ife, 

We now contemplate Mr. Galt, stationed in the metropolis, mak- 
ing up his mind to remain there, and to devote it to literary pursuits. 
He seems perfectly satisfied with his prospects, when, all of a sud- 
den, after breakfast one morning, he remembers that his family is in 
Canada, waiting impatiently for the return of the proper season to 
come home, A thought strikesthe man. After breakfast, he starts 
for the house of his friend Lord L——, and he and Lord L—— 
proceed forthwith to Downing Street, where the noble Lord solicits 
from Sir George Murray a grant of land for his friend Mr. Galt, 
who, if the request were complied with, was ready to start that mo- 
ment for Canada! Sir George declined, and Mr. Galt stayed at 
home, and he wrote, by desire of Messrs. Colburn & Bentley, his 
Life of Lord Byron, by which he has obtained such vast addi- 
tional credit to that extorted by him in the wilds of North America, 
to his good sense and discretion. 

Here we are forced to pause a while, in listening to the observa- 
tions which Mr. Galt deems it necessary to make in reference to the 
expressions of feeling which issued from all quarters throughout the 
kingdom, after the publication of his biography of Byron. Instead 
of apologizing to the public—instead of manifesting any compunc- 
tions for the calumnies which he had uttered against the national 
poet, Mr. Galt only shews that he can be still more pitifully spite- 
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ful than before. When he wrote the Life of Byron, he informs us 
that he had a higher opinion of the noble Lord’s originality than 
subsequent experience allowed him to entertain ;—1in fact, John Galt 
considers Lord Byron one of the most extraordinary plagiarists in 1i- 
terature, unless it can be shewn that he is the author of a four-vo- 
lume novel, from which the incidents, colouring, names, and charac. 
ters of his most renowned productions are derived. When Mr. Galt 
sets about the proof of his assertions, he makes sad work of it, and 
shews that he has just about the same acquaintance with logic as he 
has with the true spirit of poetry. We should be ashamed to insult 
the understanding of our readers, by entering into any argument for 
the purpose of proving that there is no other foundation in existence 
for these observations of Mr. Galt’s, save in the creation of his own 
vindictive mind. ‘The bad feeling with which he adverts to his en- 
counters with Mr. Moore and Sir John Hobhouse, renders it impos- 
sible for us to take any notice of his remarks in reference to them. 
In reading the expressions which he applies to Mr. Moore, we see, 
in the clearest light, the tortured victim writhing under the lash of 
his humorous master, whose countenanae, like that of Apollo flaying 
the satyr, affords, by its exquisite smile, a striking contrast to the 
agonies of the sufferer. Need we recall to the recollection of our 
readers the celebrated verses beginning— 


‘ God preserve us! there’s nothing now safe from assault, 
Thrones toppling around—churches brought to the hammer, 
And accounts have just reached us that one Mr. Galt, 
Has declared open war against English and grammar.’ 


Whilst he was engaged in the Life of Byron, Mr. Galt received 
an overture, chiefly through the benevolent exertions of Mr. Lock- 
hart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, to become editor of the 
Courier. He gladly accepted the office, evidently thinking that no 
very particular craft was required to discharge its functions. A 
very short experience, however, convinced him that the business 
would not suit him. Why the business did not suit him Mr. Galt 
leaves us to conjecture; but it is well known amongst the well-in- 
formed on such matters, that Mr. Galt was utterly incompetent to 
the task, and that he was so cannot be more powerfully illustrated 
than by his own avowal, that no species of literature affords so wide 
a scope for arrogance, or calls for less knowledge, than the editor- 
ship of a newspaper. It is perfectly plain that a man actuated by 
such false impressions as these, is utterly unfit for the duties of 
which he takes so perverted a view. We pass over these and other 
observations of the same character, and come to a portion of the 
narrative, which, at least, is exempt from all objectionable matter. 
In his reflections, which are carried much too far on his own pro- 
ductions, he takes occasion to explain the circumstances which gave 
rise to them. Some of the anecdotes thus related are by no means 
without their interest and value, and we shall therefore furnish a 
few specimens to the reader. 
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‘The Life of Mr. West is one, for the whole materials of which it 
consists were derived from himself, and the work is, in consequence, as 
nearly as it possibly can be, an autobiography. The occasion of writing 
it was this— 

‘I often used to go to the old gentleman’s painting room, and, several 
times in the course of conversation, he menti ed anecdotes of his early 
youth. ‘These seemed to me interesting, and ultimately I proposed to 
write the first part of his Life, to which he assented, and from time to 
time corrected the manuscript. The second part was undertaken at his 
own request, when he was on his death-bed, and the last proof was exa- 
mined by himself. In the course of drawing up this part, he gave me the 
manuscripts of his addresses to the pupils of the Academy, works which I 
intend to correct, and may hereafter publish.’-—Vol. ii. 235, 236. 


A dramatic piece, called the Mermaid, and written by Mr. Galt, 
was suggested in the following manner :— 


‘My friend Park had occasion to be in the Western Highlands, where 
he heard much, in a clergyman’s family, of a mermaid that was said to 
have been seen on the shore of one of the Hebrides. The description, 
which represented her as very beautiful, struck his fancy, and he com- 
posed an address to her of four or five stanzas, which he read to me, and 
which supposed her, from her beauty, to have human feelings. The 
verses were pretty, and led me afterwards to compose the second part of 
my Mermaid.’ 

‘The story of the Witness was suggested by an old newspaper or ma- 
gazine, and is, undoubtedly, both original and impressive. I do not 
now remember it particularly, but the circumstance from which it is de- 
rived was an Irish trial for murder. The judge, as the trial proceeded, 
observed the accused often looking behind with terror, and becoming 
more and more agitated. Being a man of metaphysical discernment, he 
called out, as if without noticing the prisoner's alarm, to make way for 
“that person” who was struggling to get forward through the crowd. 
“ By his appearance, he has,” said he, “ some testimony to give:” the de- 
linquent on hearing these words, clasped his hands, and exclaiming he was 
lost, presently “* confessed his malefactions.”’ 

‘ The Entail, which is supposed to be among the best of my novels, is 
founded on a family anecdote related by a friend: of course the characters 
are selected according to my own liking, but the tale is true, and except 
in incidental circumstances, deserves to be considered as a kind of history 
in private life.’ 

‘ But of all my manifold sketches, I repine most at an alteration which 
I was induced, by the persuasion of a friend, to make, on the original tale 
of Sir Andrew Wylie: as it now stands, it is more like an ordinary novel 
than that which I first projected, inasmuch as, instead of giving, as intend- 
ed, a view of the rise and progress of a Scotchman in London, it exhibits 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, according to the most approved fashion 
for works of that description.’ 

‘The second edition was inscribed to my amiable friend the Earl of 
Plessington, in consequence of a remark which his Lordship made to me 
when he was reading it: speaking of Lord Sanditord’s character, he ob- 
served, that it must be very natural, for, in the same circumstances, he 
would have acted in a similar manner, and he seemed not to have the 
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least idea, that he was himself the model of the character: perhaps I 
never received so pleasing a compliment. —Vol. ul. pp, 236—239. 


The abundant varieties of employment or amusement which a li- 
terary life supplied were still insufficient for the insatiable appetite 
of Mr. Galt, who once more plunged into the vortex of Canadian 
enterprizes. But he drew away his line with the bait untouched; 
and now we find him, gentle reader, head and ears overwhelmed in 
a profound dream, in which he sees, by the force of a perturbed ima- 
gination, the antient city of Glasgow turned into a sea port! And 
this is only one out of the numerous projects, schemes, and romances 
with which the fancy of Mr. Galt now teems withal; and ina paroxysm 
of prophetic enthusiasm he speaks in oracular language about 
changes in tontines, and the devastations of turnpikes, and what 
treasure-trove will hereafter come to, and how bank forgeries are to 
be rendered impossible ; and lastly how slaves are to be emancipated; 
in which latter, however, Doctor Galt is anticipated by a much more 
efficient member of the political faculty. Mr. Galt, as soon as his 
speculation fit is over gives us a curious chapter, recounting how 
Lady Blessington undertook one day to bring together in one circle 
all the intellectual stars of the metropolis, in the hope of such an 
explosion of wit, eloquence, and philosophy, as never had been wit- 
nessed before; and he shews that the assemblage had been duly col- 
lected, and had been plied with the usual stimulants, for the purpose 
of promoting the aforesaid objects; and how, after all, the meeting 
turned out to be the dullest, the most barren, the most reserved, that 
it was possible for any community to be. 

It appears from the concluding chapter, that Mr. Galt has suffer- 
ed, and still suffers from organic disease; but in the postscript, dated 
the 4th of last month, which he appends, we are glad to find that 
his domestic affairs have put on an aspect of a very auspicious na- 
ture. 

Never that we remember has a work been placed in our hands, 
which appears to be more peculiarly calculated for instruction than 
the one with which we are now about to part. It presents us with 
a character much too common in the world, of a young man blessed 
with a certain order of talents, with an ambition corresponding to the 
amount of his mental endowments, but, on the other hand, destitute 
of that substantial support which will justify the ambition in its deve- 
lopment, and enable the talents to be applied in the proper direc- 
tion. Had Mr. Galt completed his education, had he submitted to 
the probation which the preparation for a profession absolutely de- 
mands, why, then there would have been a unity established be- 
tween his faculties and his aspirations, which must necessarily have 
been followed by eminence, with its usual accompaniments. But un- 
happily the reverse of all this took place. Mr. Galt, with an educa- 
tion by no means perfect, with pecuniary resources by no means 
abundant, was driven by the wind of youthful passions into devious 
courses; without rudder or compass he visited every unknown spot, 
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expecting to find a paradise awaiting him in each voyage. But he 
now roused from his dream, and by the description of his fortunes 
leaves a beacon of everlasting warning to youth. 








Art. VII.— On the Abuse of Oaths. Being No. 46 of The Library 
of Ecclesiastical Knowledge. Lond. Westley & Davis. pp. 36. 


Ir may not be known to our readers, rene that a society has exist- 
ed for more than four years, calling itself ‘* The Society for Promot- 
ing Ecclesiastical Knowledge.” It is composed of orthodox dissen- 
ters, who, we judge from the similarity of the titles, have been stimu- 
lated to disseminate their opinions, by adopting a like practice with 
the venerable Church “ Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.” As might be expected, the parent and her offspring, if so 
we may term them, occasionally come into collision; a result, which, 
instead of regretting, we are rather disposed to view with compla- 
cency. 

We never were of those who declaimed against controversy, for 
without it the world would move but tamely, and the mind would 
become stagnant. The tranquil equability which distinguishes a 
streamlet is considered emblematic of peace and regularity, but we 
prefer the more vigorous current, which though it may endanger the 
banks of its channel, conveys freshness and liveliness for a recom- 
pence. The one seems as though it would never sink to exhaus- 
tion, the other, as though it would never rise to repletion. Nothing 
is, however, in our days, allowed to be stationary. Even what is 
venerable from age is no longer esteemed if it be unprofitable. 
Yet such is the desire for novelty, that what is antiquated is esteem- 
ed and produced anew. The Church partakes of the world’s muta- 
bility, and the world wonders at the constancy of the Church! It 
were vain, then, to attempt to stay events by merely human efforts; 
for feeble is every endeavour to dissuade the multitude from action. 
It remains, therefore, but to fall in with the current, and struggle 
through the inconveniences which await us at every turn, or to glide 
mute and inglorious along the even tenor of bare existence. 

That this society should meet with opposition is a matter of 
course. ‘The murmurs against it are, as yet, but presages of cla- 
mour. It were worth the while, however, to consider well, whether 
vapour and noise alone will disturb their firmness of purpose who 
have shewn, on former occasions, that they are not to be dismayed 
when contending for what they deem sacred principles. ‘‘ Shall we 
boast,” say they, in their Second Annual Report,—* of having 
thrown off the chains of civil despotism, and be slow to seek the 
overthrow of that worst of all despotisms—a despotism on conscience, 
a substitution of dictation for reason, of authority for truth?” It is 
evident that no less. than the overthrow of the Fstablishment is in 
their contemplation, from the passage immediately following: ‘* The 
man who is on principle a dissenter, and does not his best to make 
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others so, is chargeable before the bar of the Heavenly King with 


misprision of treason.” We have said enough to fix the attention of 


the public on the sentiments of the Ecclesiastical Society, conveyed 
in their sixpenny monthly numbers, and proceed to give some ex- 
tracts from the number published this day, a copy having come thus 
early under our notice. 

“« The Abuse of Oaths” is a subject, which, apart from sectarian 
considerations, has much occupied the attention of all who would fain 
prevent our holy religion from being sullied by levity, or injuriously 
treated by being converted into a stepping-stone to power. The 
multiplicity of oaths, and the frequency with which many of them 
are taken, together with the deficiency of solemnity in administering 
them, have notoriously tended to universally relax their efficacy, 
and among the commonalty have reduced them into objects of ridi- 
cule and contempt. The essay before us shews forcibly the evils 
of this state of things; and contains striking facts and remarks, which 
we recommend to the speedy attention of the government authori- 
ties. Though the design of the Society may be principally to pro- 
mote their own relief, in procuring the abrogation of all religious 
feudality, there is a mass of information, statistical and curious, 
which should seem to demand in all quarters grave consideration, 
justifying the fitness of the motto prefixed, ‘‘ Think on these things.” 

We must, necessarily, be discursive in selecting extracts, but 
the order of analysis would require us to confine ourselves to the 
‘* origin of oaths;” the measure of their “ abuse ;” the ‘‘ policy” of 
relieving the Christian community from the “obligation” of taking 
oaths; and, the ultimate abandonment of the ‘‘ system” at large. 
The tone in which the argument is pursued will be inferred from 
these words :— 


‘ It has been well remarked, that religious liberty is much more tardy 
in its progress than political liberty. ‘The former, being too generally 
viewed through preconceived opinions or educational prejudices, will ac- 
count for the test and corporation laws remaining so long in force, which, 
being intended to be more binding than oaths, were employed by the esta- 
blished church of England, in its union with the state, to diminish the 


civil rights of all religionists who, by conscientious scruples, were kept 
without her pale.’ 


Much as the dissenters gained by the repeal of the Test Act, 
and grateful as they profess themselves to be, they still complain, 
and not without reason. 


‘ None, out of the hallowed pale, are qualified to imbibe the pure lore 
of Oxford and Cambridge ; the ex animo assent and consent to the. cano- 
nical books, and the thirty-nine articles of uninspired compilation, is the 
only door of admission. ‘The invigorated waters of learning, emanating 
from the abundant springs of the Isis and the Cam, can only be tasted by 
those whose indifference, or whose violated conscience, permits them to pass 
that ordeal. How long shall these streams be tainted at their sources 
with rank sectarianism ?—for surely it is made ranker by church and 
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state alliance, fostered by Laud, and ever since lauded by reverend heads 
of houses, doctors, masters, and others, engrossing as they do every pro- 
fession where degrees are requisite. 

‘ What, for instance, can exceed the injustice which such a system 
enables the College of Physicians of London successfully to practise 
against Dissenters ; by excluding all from the honours of the fellowship 
who have not graduated at an English University, where it is now gene- 
rally admitted that the science is worst taught, and where the fewest 
opportunities of improvement in the practical part of the profession are 
possessed. ‘This grievance has been long felt by men eminent for erudi- 
tion and skill in the profession ; and their sentiments have been recently 
expressed in a petition to the House of Commons, signed by thirty-nine 
licenciates of the college. The precluding from honours such of the pro- 
fession as have studied successfully in the more celebrated medical schools 
of Scotland, or of the Continent, is powerfully reprobated by these peti- 
tioners. If the universities were intended for divinity alone, some pallia- 
tive might be offered in extenuation of systematic exclusion from honours 
and emoluments in those seats of learning; especially when it is consi- 
dered that gentlemen desirous of obtaining degrees, but not intended for 
any civil profession, or for physicians, must swallow the said oath, and 
subscribe the thirty-nine articles, and the Common Prayer Book, ex animo. 
Is not the cloven foot of legalized sectarianism glaringly exhibited? And 
may it not be asked, what has the assent or consent to the thirty-nine 
articles, &c. to do with ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries,’ and other studies of 
the Philot of law? or with surgical elucidations of a ‘ Hunter,’-—and other 
distinguished writers on the healing art? or even with the more recent 
discoveries of a‘ Humphrey Davy?’ Is it not with astonishment and dis- 
gust that honours and degrees for these legal and scientific acquirements 
can be obtained at the two English universities only through the gates of 
divinity assents and consents? And as to the study of divinity, or of 
‘ Church-of-Englandism,’ when he is about to take a degree, or to hold 
church preferment, he must of necessity either so temper his mind to re- 
ceive the impression of the thirty-nine university seals, &c., or harden it 
by the binding force of interest; or otherwise bring his conscience to the 
seared or case-hardened condition of total indifference.’ 


The established clergy are not, themselves, without just cause 
of complaint, regarding the multiplicity and reduplicates of their 
oaths. Mr. Hurn has placed the condition of that body in a 
strong light before the public. In the essay before us it is re- 
marked, that— 


‘It seems somewhat surprising that the clergy—a body, we might sup- 
pose, least to be suspected of disloyalty—should be heavily loaded with 
oaths ; and that, as if only once taking them did not inspire sufficient 
confidence in their attachment to the state, they are required to bear the 
useless and unholy weight of oaths, at almost every clerical advancement ; 
so that oaths and promotions are necessary (although, in our opinion, very 
discordant) accompaniments. The Rev. J. Mattheson, in his pamphlet on 
Clerical Oaths and Subscriptions, accounts for this:—‘ but as they (the 
clergy) have fearfully loosened the general obligations of an oath by their 
casuistry, we must not wonder that the State cannot easily trust them,’ 
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In treating on the oath administered to Roman catholics, we 
are told, that— 


‘ Roman catholics have now the best of the oath system, inasmuch ag 
they have only one oath to take, instead of three, and they have no occa- 
sion to swear against the ghost of the Stuarts. That protestants shall now 
anathematize obsolete catholic doctrines, which Roman catholics them: 
selves disown, is somewhat absurd. Did Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of 
Wellington think that fulminating oaths were beneficial to the morality of 
the British nation, and acceptable to their protestant or Roman catholic 
fellow-subjects ; or did attachment to old statutes, or fear of innovation, 
however inconsistent with modern opinions, induce them to leave pro- 
testants taxed with these ancient maledictory oaths, which produce no 
other effect than to kindle the mutual enmity of opposing sects without 
even an argument of expediency to urge in favour of such anomalous and 
uncharitable legislation.’ 


Municipal corporations have not been lax in attachment to the 
“ oath system ;” accordingly— 


‘ The city companies all have their oaths on admission to freedom, or 
to the livery ; and many of them, like those of Oxford University, of an 
impractical nature. The corporation of the city of London former 
evinced an inviolable attachment to the oath system. This body has, 
however, within the last few years, twice petitioned Parliament for the 
repeal of unnecessary oaths. The town-clerk has in his official custody a 
book containing no less than 109 oaths, chiefly of office, from the Right 
Honourable Lord Mayor, and other important municipal or legal func- 
tionaries, down to the humble waterman that plies on the river Thames.’ 


Historical facts illustrate too well the inefficacy of official 
oaths: 


‘ Gibbon abjured the Roman catholic religion, and renounced Christia- 
nity at the same time. He however took the necessary oaths, upon the 
true faith of a Christian, to entitle him to sit in the House of Commons. 
He abjured transubstantiation and the pretender on ‘ the true faith of a 
Christian,’ and held the office of a Lord of Trade just as orthodoxly as 
others. Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, whose eloquence and 
powers of mind were of a superior order, had, during the whole course of 
his life, been a scoffer at the Christian religion; nevertheless, he abjured 
the accustomed number of dogmas, made the requisite number of pro- 
mises, and took his seat in the House of Commons! The openly profane 
have found an easy road to preferment through oaths, while the religious 
and conscientious, differing materially, or it may be but a few shades, on 
the sentiment or form of the oath, are excluded from honourable em- 
ployment and from civil rights. The celebrated John Wilkes, although 
sentenced in a court of justice for blasphemy, was again returned by his 
constituents to Parliament, and once more swallowed the various oaths 
upon ‘ the true faith of a Christian,’ while hundreds of serious dissenters, 
and even catholics, were excluded from corporation and parliamentary 
honours, solely by their respect to an oath, or their detestation of making 
the desecration of the holy sacrament a stepping-stone to civil or official 
preferment.’ 
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Though somewhat out of its connexion, the following par- 
ticulars are, like the preceding, matters of history : 


‘ Richard Baxter, in his Autobiography, says, “ In the time of the Long 
Parliament, men played fast and loose with dreadful oaths, as if these 
bonds were as easily shaken off as Sampson’s cords. The church-of- 
England divines gulped down oaths like water. They pleaded the irre- 
sistibility of the imposers; they found startling holes in the terms—viz. 
That by the commonwealth they will mean the present commonwealth, 
‘in genere ;’ and by the established, they will mean only ‘ de facto,’ and 
not ‘de jure;’ and by without a King, they mean not ‘ quatenus,’ but 
‘etsi;’ and that only ‘ de facto’ and ‘ pro tempore’—that is, I will be 
true to the government of England, though at the present the King and 
the Lords are put out of their power; &c.” It was no wonder that Louis 
XIV. declared ‘that the English of his day were utterly regardless of 
oaths, and the clergy the worst of all, as they furnished the people with 
arguments in favour of perjury.” ’ 


The several oaths are given at length—namely, the oath of 
allegiance, of supremacy, the long oath or oaths of abjuration, the 
common-councilman’s oath, the church-warden’s; and, besides 
these, 


‘There are so many oaths, particularly in the ecclesiastical courts, that 
it would far exceed the limits of this essay to make any comments on 
them; such as the oath of calumny, the voluntary or decisive oath, oath 
of truth, oath of malice, suppletory oath, oath in ‘ animam domini,’ where 
a proctor, having a special proxy, may swear upon the soul of his client ; 
oath of damages, oath of costs, oath of purgation, which allowed a de- 
fendant to prove his innocence by bringing honest men for his compur- 
gators; for if he could not bring such compurgators to swear that they 
believed him innocent, he was esteemed as convicted of such crime. This 
assumption of conscience-binding security has, no doubt, fallen into 
merited decay and oblivion; and it is devoutly to be wished, that the 
following ecclesiastical law, bearing upon this subject, might meet with 
the same unpitied fate—That none shall bring into dispute the determina- 
tions of the church concerning oaths to be taken in the ecclesiastical or in 
the temporal courts, on pain of being declared a heretic. We therefore 
warn good Bishop Blomfield, of London, to beware of the punishment 
which awaits him, should he put into execution the pledge he recently 
gave in the House of Lords, to bring in a bill next session for the abolition 
of useless oaths. Yet we sincerely hope he may succeed in his praise- 
worthy and liberal attempt, notwithstanding this bigoted law.’ 


In concluding, the question is asked, 


‘ Whether this artificial system ought not to be tried by the usual test, 
‘cui bono’? And if the balance of experience and evidence be against it, 
why not relieve the Statute Book from its oppressive incumbrance, and, in 
lieu of it, enact penalties for prevarication or falsehood, proportionable to 
the quantum of injury inflicted by falsehood upon individuals or the 
community? Disseminate, we say, useful, moral, and religious instruc- 
tion, and obliterate the hitherto national sin of perjury, which has greatly 
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contributed to weaken a proper sense of moral and religious obligation, 
And let the Stare no longer hold up a boon to a favoured party, thereby 


putting an end to civil dissension, and strengthening itself by granting 
equal rights and protection to all parties.’ 





———- 


Art. VIII.— Thoughts on Medical Reform, by a retired Practi- 
tzoner. London: B. Fellows. 1833. 


In the reform of no profession, or corporate institution, do the public 
appear to take less interest than in that of the medical; yet in none 
perhaps are they more interested. ‘They can both feel and express 
their indignation at the evils attendant on the education of our 
clergy, at the expensive and tardy administration of justice, or at 
the exclusive spirit of certain municipal bodies; but the economy of 
the laboratory, or the dissecting-room, the chartered privileges of a 
Scotch University or London College in the granting of medical 
and surgical degrees, are points that come but little within the scope 
of public observation. But, as medical men are the conservators of 
the public health, it is of much public importance that the educa- 
tion of its members should be wisely directed, an object which will 
be best attained by reforming and purifying their institutions. On 
the necessity of some change the profession generally are unanimous, 
and from one of their number the pamphlet before us has emanated. 
A cursory examination of its pages will show that its author is a 
gentleman of liberal sentiment and comprehensive understanding: 
but it appears to us that he has greatly mistaken the way by which 
his object could most easily be obtained. After some general re- 
marks, written in a spirit which we heartily admire, he expresses 
his conviction of the necessity of distinctions of rank among medical 
men, and straightway proceeds to embody them all under three 
classes : 

1. The highest class, qualified not only to practice but to teach 
the different parts of medicine required in examinations for medical 
diplomas. 

2. The second and most numerous class, usually termed general 
practitioners, qualified to practise medicine in all its branches, but 
not authorized to give lectures that entitle to examination for 
degrees. 

3. Approved druggists, who have received an education and ob- 
tained a diploma, testifying their knowledge of Pharmacy and Ma- 
teria Medica, and their fitness to compound and prepare medicine 
and sell them in retail. 

The preliminary education of the first class would consist in a 
competent knowledge of the Greek and Latin, and of the French 
and German languages, with such proficiency in Geometry and Al- 
gebra as to enable the student to follow the fundamental demonstra- 
tions of mechanical philosophy. Under the head of “ Collateral,” is 
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embraced an acquaintance with the elements at least of mechanics, 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, and pneumatics, as necessary to understand 
the combined action of the muscles, and the vital functions of the 
body. In relation to the eye would be required a knowledge of 
optics, and to mental aberrations an acquaintance with the moral 
and intellectual nature of man. In order to the understanding and 
advancement of physiology and pathology, would be required a 
knowledge of zoology and comparative anatomy; and, under “ Col- 
lateral” are likewise placed chemistry and botany. Here the “ pro- 
fessional” education of the student must commence, provided he be 
eighteen years of age, and he must devote five years to medical 
studies. ‘The author favours the division of the profession into phy- 
sicians and surgeons, but contends that their education should be 
the same, with the addition, perhaps, of a course of physic and cli- 
nical medicine to the former, and an extra course of surgery to the 
latter, together with operations on the dead body. For the second 
class the author would adopt the present scale of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh; and, for the third class, one year’s at- 
tendance at lectures on Materia Medica, Chemistry, and Pharmacy, 
and one year’s application to the art of compounding and preparing 
medicines, might be a sufficient qualification. A practitioner of the 
second class may be admitted into the first class, by passing an exa- 
mination, even though he has not followed the regular course pre- 
scribed to a student. Physicians and surgeons of the first class 
would be distinguished by some appropriate name, “let it be, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Medicine, or of Surgeons, adding of 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, as the case may be.” All this, it 
will appear, applies only to those who may yet enter the profession, 
and may be all very good ; but the more difficult matter will be to 
deal with the present colleges and their numerous family of licen- 
tiates. Of existing colleges, companies, and corporations, our au- 
thor makes short work; he would destroy their power of monopoly, 
and, as new ranks and privileges would be established, further in- 
terference with them would be of secondary importance. Their li- 
centiates, if they did licence, would have to conform to the new 
code; and a board of examiners, he thinks, should be appointed in 
every town of the United Kingdom, where all the branches of me- 
dicine are taught; and, for the discharge of these public duties, ade- 
quate remuneration should be granted. 

The author thinks it premature at present, to discuss in what 
manner the existing members of the profession should be classified, 
what persons should be left in the second class, and what number 
elevated at once to the highest rank. These are the leading features 
of the plan of reform proposed in this very ingenuously written 
pamphlet. The first objection we shall urge against it is, that it is 
impracticable. The plan it will be seen embraces the classification 
of the present members of the profession, amounting to about 20,000 
innumber. This difficulty the author passes over by saying, its 
T2 
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discussion would be premature.—'This excuse we cannot accept, for 
if the scheme be good for anything, it must be good, plain, and 
applicable in this point; and if this point be given up, then the 
other parts of it may be allowed quietly to fall to the ground; for 
we can show that they are being accomplished at present ina de- 
gree, and by a little legislation may be fully developed. In the 
classification of medical men, merit only should be looked to; but 
how is this to be ascertained? It would be insufferable to put an 
old and experienced physician or surgeon on his examination about 
the elementary parts of science, and if he happened to display an 
ignorance of optics or hydraulics to stamp him with the mark of 
class number two. How would a Cambridge or Edinburgh gra- 
duate, or an hospital-surgeon, brook such a doom. Perhaps this is 
not the way the end would be gained, but as the author has left us 
in the dark upon the subject, we are forced to conclude, that if it is 
not to be gained by personal examination, it must be by looking at 
the man’s character among his brethren, or at the monuments of 
his skill among the public. In which of these could we confide? 
who are to form the invidious inquisition? Would medical men al- 
ways speak the truth of their rival? or would patients be competent 
to judge of the science of their physician—would the attempt at 
classification not be absurd and impracticable. To the plan of edu- 
cation proposed we have no particular objection, it differs but little 
from that usually followed, except in the preliminary part. If the 
present members of the profession are allowed to remain as they are, 
we would oppose the licensing, even of the students, according to the 
system of classes—we think they are wrong in principle, and at 
best would only substitute one evil for another. After remarking 
that the highest honours in medicine should not be lavished on hun- 
dreds who never aspired beyond the rank of general practitioners, 
our author laments, that the Scotch universities should have inundated 
the island with doctors of physic, which has been hitherto the 
highest distinction in medicine. ‘They have stamped many spurious 
pieces with the title of M.D., and these getting into circulation 
have lowered the value of the whole coin. ‘T’o correct this evil, he 
says we must “ invent some other designation than that of doctor of 
medicine;” of course the incorporation of his first class would su 

ply this desideratum, and thus a new mint would be established, 
that would send out pure metal on which the public might depend. 
That a fraudulent coinage has taken place we will not deny, but 
how the pieces are now to be detected, otherwise than by the 
public estimation of their value, we are at a loss to discover. But 
the Scotch universities having raised the necessary qualification to a 
standard nearly as high as our author proposes, such an occur- 
ence cannot again take place. Of this he does not seem to be 
aware, and the fact, that they, as well as other licensing bodies, 


have gradually increased the required qualification, supersedes the 
complicated machinery-of classes. 
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At Edinburgh, the education necessary before a student can 
graduate has been greatly increased of late; and at Glasgow, the 
candidate must be a master of arts, independent of a long course 
of medical study. The author pitches on the scale of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh as a standard for his second. 
class; but that scale, even now, is all he claims for his first class, 
with the exception of the Greek, French, and German languages; 
and we believe the College will soon make it still more comprehen- 
sive. Our author’s object must be the better education of the 
profession; and, do we not see that the present colleges are lau- 
dably and rigorously forwarding this object? What, then, could 
we promise ourselves by changing the name and mutual relation- 
ship of the profession? The real grievance of which medical men 
complain, is the persecuting and monopolizing spirit of some of 
their corporations, particularly that of Apothecaries’ Hall. This 
obnoxious body will not allow a well-educated and regularly-bred 
surgeon to practise in England or Wales, unless he has a licence 
from them, and for which he must not only submit to be examined, 
but likewise pay a sum of money. ‘Thus, a person who is thought 
worthy to take care of the health of his Majesty’s subjects in one 
part of his kingdoms, is prosecuted like a quack and impostor in 
another. ‘This should not be; and Government have promised to 
enter into the subject next session of Parliament. ‘To us the mat- 
ter seems easy to arrange:—let no college or corporation have the 
power of prosecuting or fining the licentiates of another, but let 
every medical man who has a diploma practise where he pleases; 
and, if the qualification required by any college or corporation be 
too low, let a commission be appointed to equalize the standard of 
medical qualification in all our colleges and corporations, taking 
say the Kdinburgh scale for their guide for physicians and sur- 
geons, which our author so much praises; and, for the regulation 
of chemists and druggists, his remarks are as appropriate as any 
we have heard made. And we would recommend, that, at the 
same time, oculists and aurists, but particularly dentists, should 
be required to give proof of their knowledge, before they are al- 
lowed to practise in these responsible departments. 


See 





Art. IX.—1. Coup d’ail d’un Avengle sur les Sourds Muets. 
Par Alexander Prodenbach. Brussels, 1829. 
2. Paper on the Education of the Blind, in the North 
American Review, No. LX XX. New York, 1833. 


France has the credit of being the first country in which any at- 
tempt was made to give to the blind the advantages of education. 
About the commencement of the last half century, a highly bene- 
volent individual, the Abbe Hauy, taking compassion on the 
blind, established for a few of them a school in his own house, 
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and there, with a degree of ingenuity and patience proportioned 
to his benevolent zeal, adopted all sorts of contrivances for teach- 
ing the blind how to read. The apparatus which he invented for 
this purpose was a piece of sized paper, which, being laid on a set 
of types, was strongly pressed down, so that the letters were pro. 
duced in bold relief on the paper. By feeling these letters with 
their fingers, the blind scholar was enabled in a little time to de- 
termine each letter, and, finally, each word, with wonderful readi- 
ness and precision. The results of his labours brought upon the 
good Abbe the general attention of the metropolis; crowds of the 
great, the learned, and the fashionable, used to pour into his es- 
tablishment, to witness the interesting phenomena which were ex- 
hibited by the blind boys. A general feeling of enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of the design soon seized all parties in the state, and led, at 
last, to the erection of a vast institution, intended for the recep- 
tion of the blind. But, unfortunately the institution did not suc- 
ceed, for some reasons to be sought, perhaps, in the condition of 
the times; the care of the institution, abandoned almost by public 
support, was transferred to the Government, and has remained 
ever since under its protection. 

In the meantime, the fame of the Abbe had been carried to 
every corner of Europe, and he was expressly invited both to St. 
Petersburgh and Berlin, to found, in each of these capitals, an in- 
stitution for the blind; and by degrees similar establishments were 
formed in almost every chief city of Europe. With respect to the 
number and state of these institutions at the present day, we are 
fearful that no very satisfactory account can be given of them. 
In some places they have altogether fallen into decay, whilst in 
others, no exertion is or has been made to improve the method of 
educating the blind. ‘The institution of this kind which appears 
to demand the earliest particular notice, is that called L’Jnstétu- 
tion des Jeunes Aveugles, in Paris. ‘There is also another, called 
Hopital des Quinze vingt, founded by St. Louis, when he returned 
from the East, for such of the soldiers who accompanied him, as 
had lost their sight by the malignant influence of the climate. 
The hospital derives its name from the number of patients which 
it admits, amounting to fifteen score, or three hundred adult blind. 
In this institution, however, there is no system of education acted 
upon, and the inmates are regarded merely as objects destitute of 
the means of subsistence, and, of course, merely treated as such. 
But the institution for the young blind is quite a distinct establish- 
ment, being arranged altogether with the view of educating the 
blind, and none but children between ten and fourteen years of 
age are admitted. ‘There are one hundred of these interesting be- 
ings in the establishment, and a more delightful spectacle cannot 
be imagined than a view of its interior. You see not there the 
listless, helpless, blind man, dozing away his days in a chimney 
nook, or groping his uncertain way about the house; but you hear 
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the hum of busy voices; you see the workshops filled with active 
boys, learning their trades from others as blind as themselves; you 
see the school-rooms crowded with eager listeners, taught by blind 
teachers. When they take their books, you see the awakened in- 
tellect gleam from their smiling faces, and, as they pass their fin- 
gers rapidly over the leaves, their varying countenances bespeak 
the varying emotions which the words of the author awaken. 
When the bell rings, they start away to the play-ground, run 
along the alleys at full speed, chase, overtake, and tumble each 
other about, and shout, and laugh, and caper round, with all the 
careless, heartfelt glee of boyhood. But a richer treat and better 
sport awaits them: the bell again strikes, and away they all hurry 
to the hall of music; each one brings his instrument, and takes his 
place; they are all there—the soft flute, and the shrill fife, the 
hautboy and horn, the cymbal and drum, with clarinet, viol, and 
violin; and now they roll forth their volume of sweet sounds, and 
the singers, treble, bass, and tenor, striking in with exact har- 
mony, swell it into one loud hymn of gratitude and joy, which are 
displayed in the rapturous thrill of their voices, and painted in the 
glowing enthusiasm of their animated countenances. 

The pupils, after admission, are expected to remain for eight 
years; during which interval they receive a very good intellectual 
education; they have much attention given to the cultivation of 
their musical powers, and are taught, also, many kinds of handi- 
craft work. Their library consists of about forty different works, 
which have been printed in raised characters, and are legible 
with the fingers; among them are Latin, English, and Italian 
grammars, and extracts from Latin, English, and Italian authors. 
‘hey have maps, constructed by a very expensive and clumsy 
process: they paste the map of any country upon stiff pasteboard, 
then, having bent a wire into all the curves of the coast, and laid 
it along the courses of the rivers, and in the line of the bounda- 
ries, they sew it down to the pasteboard, and, taking a second 
map, of the same dimensions, paste it immediately over the first, 
and, pressing it down all around the wire, leave its windings to be 
felt. Here, it is obvious to any one, that common ingenuity could 
devise material improvements. Some have, in fact, been devised 
and put in operation at the institution in Boston, where the maps, 
made at one-tenth of the expense of the Parisian ones present the 
most obvious and important advantages over them. 

They have also, in Paris, music printed in the same way as the 
books, that is, by stamping the notes through the paper, and pro- 
ducing their shape in relief on the opposite side. It is not found 
very advantageous, however, to print music in this way, for the 
memory of the blind is so tenacious that they can learn very long 
pieces. Mathematical diagrams are made in the same way as the 
maps, but, in defiance, as it were, of common sense, they retain 
the old ones of Hauy, which are very large and clumsy—so large, 
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that the hands of the pupils must be moved about in all direc- 
tions, to feel the whole outline of the forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid; whereas the smaller the diagram is made, the more easily 
is it felt and studied, and the less does it cost. The blind are in- 
debted, we think, to the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of York, in England; 
for a plan of embossing mathematical diagrams; but, even his are 
larger than they need to be, and many of the problems would be 
more rapidly learned by the blind student, were the diagrams so 
small that he could feel the outlines of them with his fingers, with- 
out moving his hands. 

The children are taught arithmetic, not merely orally, but the 
use of the slate is supplied to them by a very clumsy contrivance, 
similar to that of Saunderson; a board is filled with numerous 
square holes arranged symmetrically; and into these holes types are 
made to fit, on the ends of which are the shapes of the figures of the 
units,—as one, two, three, &c., so that when the learner wishes to 
put down 25, he searches among the types for the one which has 
the figure 2 upon the end; this he places upright in the square hole, 
so that the figure is above the surface of the board, and then he 
searches for the figure 5, which he places in the hole to the right of 
it, and then, feeling both, he reads 25. And thus any number or 
combination of numbers may be put down, and any arithmetical 
process may be performed. ‘This method, however, has been much 
simplified, by a contrivance of one of the pupils in the Edinburgh 
school, where they use but two types instead of ten. ‘There the 
types, instead of having the form of the figures at the end, havea 
point on one corner; and if the type is placed in the square hole, 
in such a way that this point is felt on the left hand corner of the 
upper line, it signifies one,—if the type is turned, and the point is 
on the right hand corner of the upper line, it signifies three, if on 
either of the other two corners, it signifies the other two odd num- 
bers: thus we have four figures with one type. Now there is on 
the other end of this type a point in the middle of one of its edges, 
instead of being on the corner, and this, turned to one or the other 
of the four sides, signifies one or the other of the four even num- 
bers two, four, six, eight; thus we have four odd and four even 
numbers with one type turned to different sides of the square hole. 
Then there is a second type which has a point in the centre of one 
end, to signify, five, and which is smooth on the other end to sig- 
nify zero. Now, suppose one wishes to express 5073; he searches for 
the type with a point in its centre, and puts it into the square hole, 
so that the point is felt above the surface of the board; he then 
finds another type of the same kind, and putting it into the hole, 
the other end first, he has the smooth end of the type above the 
surface, which is zero, he then has down, 50; now he takes one of 
the other kind of type, and, feeling for the point at the corner, he 
places it in the hole, so that the point is felt in the right hand cor- 
ner of the lower side, or the side towards him, to the right of the 
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zero, it then reads 507; then taking another of the same kind of 
type he puts the other end down and leaves above the surface the 
point in the middle of the upper side, in the situation in which it 
ignifies 3. 

“But even in this method, the best certainly of any in the Eu- 
ropean schools for the blind, there is an improvement, which 
has been carried into effect in the institution at Boston. The na- 
ture of this improvement will be perceived when we state, that if the 
fingers be rubbed over the surface of a number of types, it will be 
difficult for the blind person engaged in the experiment to ascertain 
whether the point is upon the corner, or in the middle of one edge 
of the type, and a mistake such as this, it is obvious, will ruin the 
whole process. Hence, in the Institution in Boston, a remedy for 
preventing this consequence is employed, which consists of the use 
of an entirely different mark on the end of the type; instead of dis- 
tinguishing the sign 3 from the sign 4, by its being on the corner in- 
stead of the middle of one side of the type, it 1s marked by two 
points on the surface of the type; and the figure 5, instead of being 
marked by a type which differs only from the rest by ee its 
point in the centre instead of on the corner, is marked by a shar 
line drawn diagonally across it, so that the types differ from nail 
other not only by their position, but by such a marked difference in 
the feeling of them, that they cannot be confounded. The arithme- 
tical board itself has been improved by being made much more com- 
pact, by the holes being brought much nearer together, and the 
bulk and weight of the whole apparatus considerably diminished. 

The duties of composing, of taking off the impression, and in 
fact, the whole business included in the art of printing, is effected 
in the hospital, and that too with scarcely any assistance from those 
whose vision is perfect. Even the folding, stitching, and binding 
are performed by blind pupils, and many of them are as expert as 
it is possible for any boy to be in distributing the type. The only 
occasion which they have for the assistance of a person with sight, 
is, when they wish to correct the proof, and then some person must 
read the copy to them. 

With respect to the works already printed by the blind, they 
do not appear to be executed with any thing like skill; they re- 
semble more the earliest attempts at printing when the art was in 
its infancy, than they do the elegance of modern ingenuity. There 
was some reason for this, because the principle unreasonably adopt- 
ed and adhered to in France, was, that in all things the blind should 
be brought to imitate those with sight as much possible, and hence 
the little tendency which has hitherto been shown in these esta- 
blishments to change the clumsy apparatus now in the hands of 
the blind. Mr. Gall, of Edinburgh, was the first to break through 
the vicious restriction, and zealously, and with great trouble and 
expense, he instituted a series of experiments. He has succeeded 
in bringing the lines much nearer together, and saves something in 
space on each page; but he founds his principal claim for improve- 
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ment, upon the change in the shape of the letters, which he makes 
entirely angular; and distinguishes one from the other by the dif- 
ferent positions of the angles,—for instance, a triangle with the 
acute point turned to the left, shall signify one letter, and the same 
shaped triangle, with the point turned to the right, shall signify 
another letter. Mr. Gall asserts that he has tried the experiment 
upon blind children, and found that they could learn his system of 
letters mnch quicker than the common shaped ones. This may be, 
and still his system be a very imperfect one; but we do not place 
much confidence in such experiments, unless they be tried upon 
great numbers, and with most marked results. 

The American reviewer entertains some striking objections to 
Mr. Gall’s plan, as also to some other systems which have been 
tried in Scotland, such as that by Mr. Hay, a blind man, teacher 
of languages in Edinburgh; but there exists as powerful objections 
to it as to that of Mr. Gall, viz. the size and similarity of the cha- 
racters; his may be called the right lined system, while Mr. Gall’s 
is the angular one. 

But the clumsiest and most uncouth system which ever was de- 
vised, is that practised in the Glasgow Asylum; where they have 
letters made by different kinds of knots tied on a string, which of 
course must be wound up in a ball, so that the pupil must unroll 
the whole ball, before he comes to the part he wants. A chapter 
of the ‘Testament makes a ball as large as an eighteen pound shot; 
and the whole bible would require a store room as large asa church. 

The reviewer, who appears intimately acquainted with the sub- 
ject, after declaring all the existing systems of instruction now in 
use for educating the young blind, proceeds to lay down some ge- 
neral principles, which should properly form the ground work of 
any system that is calculated to produce the desired effect. ‘The 
grand objectionable point which is to be got rid of in the present 
method, is the clumsy size, and the consequent superfluity of ex- 
pense to which it gives rise. It is therefore essential that these 
three principles should form the foundation of any system in fu- 
ture to be carried into operation, namely,— 

|. To make the letters differ from each other as much as possible. 

2. To adapt those figures or shapes which most resemble each 
other, to letters which do not often come together in writing, as for 
example, P. and Q. 

3. Toexpress, by signs of the smallest possible dimensions, those 
letters which are of most frequent recurrence, such as the vowels, 
or, at least, the major part of them. 

Another great point to be attended to in the education of the 
blind, is one that happens to be strikingly illustrated in a negative 
way in the institution at Paris. There, there is no distinction made 
in accordance with the various dispositions and tendencies of the 
inmates. If, for instance, a boy were tried at different pursuits, say 
in mathematics, in mechanics, in music, or in any other branch, he 
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might show an aptitude for one of them in preference to the rest, 
and it is obvious in such a case that if this boy were brought up to 
the particular art, he would at once have a security for subsistence 
during his life. But no arrangement like this is known either in 
Paris or in any other European institution for the blind; every boy 
is taught the same thing, and many of them came out with a very 
fair knowledge of several branches of art, but not with a sufficient 
acquaintance with any one avocation to enable them to turn it to 
proper advantage. At Paris, the custom is for the whole of the 
pupils to study for a certain number of hours each day, then to 
work a certain number, and to give the remainder to music. This 
routine, is invariable no matter, what are the tastes, capabilities, and 
predilections of the pupils. The time of these boys is frittered 
away by an extremely minute subdivision; they give half an hour to 
one study, —and then they are called away by the bell to another 
class-room, whence, after losing fifteen minutes. in arranging them- 
selves, and fixing their minds upon the subject, they are summoned 
in less than an hour to a third, and to a fourth. Another great fault 
is, that they all devote five hours a day to handicraft work; now, 
this is a great deal too much for a blind man whose object is intel- 
lectual education, and it is far too little for one who means to live 
by the labour of his hands, But what is worse than this, they are 
obliged to try to learn so many different kinds of work, that they 
succeed in none; they devote a few months, or a year, to making 
whips, another similar term to weaving, a third to net-making, and 
a fourth to braiding; so that, in learning how to braid, a boy forgets 
how to weave. Now if men, with all their senses, must give their 
undivided attention for seven years in order to learn any art or 
trade, how much more necessary is it for a blind man so to do? 

It is with regret we hear from an experienced authority, that the 
Institution at Paris for the Blind is the centre of a system of illibe- 
rality of mystery and quackery, such as reflects disgrace on so en- 
lightened and otherwise so generous a country. There is a ridiculous 
attempt at mystery,—an effort at show and parade, which injures 
the establishment in the minds of men of sense. Instead of throw- 
ing wide open the door of knowledge, and inviting the scrutiny and 
the suggestions of every friend of humanity, the process of educa- 
tion is not explained, and the method of constructing some of the 
apparatus is absolutely kept a secret! ‘The same spirit leads to un- 
generous treatment of those pupils who leave the institution, who 
cannot procure the books which are for sale there without paying an 
enormous advance on the cost,—while those who remain, be their 
age or character what they may, are not allowed to go into the city 
to give lessons in music, the languages, or in any thing else. Some 
of them study the English language secretly in their leisure hours, 
because those having the direction of the establishment had in their 
wisdom discovered, that it was an improper study for the blind! 

The Institutions for the Blind in other parts of the world vary 
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respectively from that of Paris, of which we have just spoken, 
Those of St. Petersburgh and of Amsterdam no longer retain the 
system of education, and are no more than so many asylums for the 
blind, who spend a passive existence within them. Political agita- 
tions have hindered the progress of all civil and domestic arrange- 
ments in Spain; therefore, we shall not be surprised: to find that the 
Institution for the Blind established in Madrid has fallen to the 
ground. Inthe establishment at Berlin, which is under the super- 
intendance of a scientific man, Professor Zeun, the inmates seem to 
be better off for skilful management than in most others; and it is 
the experience of the learned gentleman just mentioned, that the 
— when educated, form the very best instructors of the ignorant 
blind. 

In England we have not at all acted upon the belief that the 
blind can be instructed, or that there would be any advan- 
tage in instructing them. In the Institution, which is situated 
at the bottom of the London Road, in Southwark, nothing but 
handicraft and music are taught; and no doubt a considerable 
sum is yearly obtained by the sale of baskets, &c. But then, no 
sufficient attempt is made to diminish the grand impediment under 
which they labour, and no substitutes for books are employed by 
them. ‘This, in fact, with some slight exceptions, is the principle 
of all our institutions connected with the care of the blind. And 
yet a little consideration will show that even on our own principles 
we ought to change the system altogether. What should be our 
great object in any arrangement for aiding the blind? Would it 
not be to place in their hands as much moral power as is possible, 
of a nature that does not require the advantages of the organ of 
sight? Is handicraft—is shoe-making—is any mechanical trade 
properly understood, when it is considered as most proper for a 
blind man? We answer, that it is not because each of these call- 
ings is essentially an art connected with external appearance, and 
therefore best left to those who possess the power of vision; but, 
on the other hand, how many important pursuits may be considered 
as exclusively under the jurisdiction of the other four senses, and 
the general intelligent power, which does not require an imme- 
diate sense at all in its operations. Music, for example, exclu- 
sively belongs to the organ of hearing, and is assisted, to a very 
small comparative degree, by the sight. What is more proper, then, 
than that the blind should be generally educated to that profes- 
sion, unless where some insurmountable obstacle exists against it? 
Languages again do not necessarily require any subsidies from the 
eyes, and the same may be said of the mathematics and arith- 
metic. How far better off would a blind man be, whose mind 
was stored with the knowledge which it might easily attain, than 
he, who, during his early years, is devoted to the manual labour, 
such as making carpets, baskets, &c. ‘Thus, in the Asylum in 
Southwark, the blind boys are taught to make shoes; but then 
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send one of them out to work for himself, and he cannot earn 
under the most favourable circumstances, any thing like half the 
wages of a common ‘shoe-maker. The general conclusion to 
which these remarks inevitably lead, is this, that manual labour 
should not be resorted to as an employment for the blind, except 
in those cases in which a fair trial has been made of their qualifi- 
eations for a pursuit better adapted to the mutilated condition of 
their organs. 

Amongst the works to which the reader is referred as worthy 
of his attention, supposing him to be interested in the education 
of the blind, that of Rodenbach, published at Brussels, is by far 
the most curious. The author is, or was lately, a member of the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, and, we may add, one of the most 
zealous and able on the patriotic side of the house; he was de- 
prived, at an early age, of the faculty of sight, and became a 
pupil of the Abbe Hauy; the result of whose care has been since 
so splendidly attested in the person of M. Rodenbach. The title 
of his book in English, is “ A Glance by a Blind Man at the Con- 
dition of the Deaf and Dumb Man.” 


The most intersting chapter is that on the comparative situation 
of the blind and the dumb. Is it a greater misfortune to be blind 
or to be deaf? It is as remarkable as fortunate, that each class de- 
cides this question in its own favour; but it appears to us evident, 
that abundant reasons might be given why blindness is the less evil, 
were this not rendered unnecessary by the well-known fact, that the 
blind are generally much more happy and contented with their lot 
than the deaf. We would recommend this book to those engaged in 
the education of the deaf and dumb; they will find in it some proofs 
of the imperfection of the system in common use,—some allusions 
to the quackery that has been imposed upon the world, and from 
which the Abbé de l’Epée was not entirely free. We fully agree 
with Mr. Rodenbach on the importance of teaching the deaf to arti- 
culate sounds, and we are sorry that this plan has been abandoned 
in the Hartford school,—which (otherwise) is one of the best in the 
world. We have known deaf persons in Germany, who could ex- 
press their thoughts by articulate sounds, so as very easily to 
be comprehended by any one; and when we reflect that the world 
will not learn their system of signs, and that they are often placed 
in situations where they cannot write, it becomes to them a matter of 
moment to make themselves understood by speech. S 

While on the subject of the deaf, we may observe that, strong 
as are their claims upon humanity, those of the blind are still 
stronger; for the blind are much more dependent, a deaf boy can 
learn any kind of handicraft work or trade, while a blind one can 
learn nothing, without a system of education entirely adapted to his 
situation. 

The efforts of human ingenuity to overcome the obstacles which 
accident has placed in his way, are no where more visible, than in 
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the successful attempts of the blind and deaf to converse to. 
gether. As the blind cannot perceive the signs of the deaf, nor 
they hear the words of the blind, each must seek a new language, 
and they communicate their ideas by tracing the forms of letters on 
the palms of each others’ hands. When more familiar, the deaf may 
be seen teaching the blind the language of signs by holding up 
their hands, and placing their fingers in the position for the signs; 
and when the blind have learned the signs, they read those which 
the deaf make, by feeling their hands and fingers, and ascertaining 
the position in which they are placed. 

One of the most interesting of the branches of inquiry connected 
with the blind is their relative amount as compared with the popu- 
lation of a given country. It appears that the law of blindness, like 
the universal laws of the creation, operates in an unfailing and uni- 
form manner ; and that of the proportion of the human race born with 
a deficiency of one of the five senses which are common to the rest, 
the general law in relation to them is, that blindness is more pre- 
valent. As a general rule, blindness is more prevalent within the 
torrid zone, less in the temperate, and less still in the frigid: in dry 
and sandy soils it is more prevalent than in moist ones. Egypt is 
the country of the blind par excellence; different writers have esti- 
mated. the proportion of the blind there very differently; some say, 
that one man in every hundred is totally or partially blind; others 
one in three hundred. The latter calculation is probably the near- 
est to the truth; but from our observation of the number of men 
with but one eye, or with distorted eyes, in the Egyptian army, we 
are inclined to think that the number of the blind in Egypt must be 
fearfully great. ‘The cause is, probably, the fine sandy dust with 
which the air is continually filled in Egypt; and which exists to 
such a degree, that the first cotton machinery sent out from England 
for the Pacha Mehemet Ali was rendered useless by it in a very 
short time. This difficulty is the greatest which his engineers have 
had to overcome. In several countries of Europe, the census gives 
accurately the number of the blind. In the centre of Europe, it is 
about one to eight hundred; in Austria, one to eight hundred and 
forty-five; in Switzerland, one to seven hundred and forty seven. 
Further north the population is less: in Denmark, it is one to a 
thousand; in Prussia, one to nine hundred: in France, one to a 
thousand and fifty; in England a very little less. Now, there seems 
no sufficient reason why North America should be exempt from the 
laws which operate upon others under the same latitude, and with 
the same climate; and, it may be safely calculated, that there are 
more than seven thousand blind persons in the United States. This 
may seem incredible, and so did the number of the deaf when it 
was first told; but the blind, from their very misfortune, are hidden 
from the world; they sit sad and secluded by the firesides of their 
relatives; the dawn of day does not call them into the haunts of men, 
and they vegetate through life and sink into the grave, unknown 
even to their neighbours, 
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To the statement made respecting the United States, we may 
add, on the authority of the American reviewer, that there is a 
striking difference between the numbers of the white and coloured 
blind, the largest proportion of white being in New Jersey, viz. 1 
in 1464; and the smallest in Michigan, viz. 1 in 6269; while the 
highest proportion of the blind among the blacks is in Rhode 
Island, being 1 to 447; and the lowest, 1 in 3950, being in Ten- 
nessee. 

In the whole population of the United States there is a consi- 
derable excess in the proportion of the blind among the blacks 
over that among the whites; it being, among the blacks, 1 to 
1584; among the whites, 1 to 2650; the proportion of blind persons, 
blacks and whites, in all the Union, being, according to this table, 
as 1 to 2363. 

In Tennesse, however, we find more blind in a given number of 
whites than in the same number of blacks, the former being 1 in 
3044, the latter L in 3950. In South Carolina, the proportion is 
about the same among blacks and whites. 

That the proportion of blind among the blacks should be greater 
than among the whites, is perfectly natural, and in accordance 
with the general principle, that the poor are more exposed to the 
causes of blindness than the rich—the blacks being, generally, 
poor. 

It is important to ascertain the proportion between the blind 
who are of age to receive an education, and those whom age ren- 
ders unfit for it; we believe it to be much less than is generally 
supposed. The number of children born absolutely blind is very 
small, but many become so in a few weeks or months; fewer be- 
tween infancy and youth, but, still more rarely is the sight lost in 
youth, or during manhood. 

It is very singular, that, with such a proportion of blind as the 
United States’ population presented, no steps should have been 
taken for their protection or education. Very recently, however, 
the question has been practically considered, and the means of 
protection put into operation. ‘The Americans have now the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the experience of Europe; they have 
an abundance of warnings and lessons, such as must, of necessity, 
insure a better and more profitable system of instruction to their 
blind. We understand that there is one institution in Boston 
which is at present in full operation; another is nearly complete 
somewhere else; and a third is in progress in the flourishing state 
of Pennsyivania. The institution at Boston owes its existence to 
the activity and perseverance of a physician in that city, named 
Fisher. He caused meetings to assemble, and succeeded in or- 
ganizing a body, which was authorized by an act of incorporation. 
In 1829, when the first proceedings took place, it was shewn, that, 
in the state of Massachussets alone, there were no less than four 
hundred blind; but yet, no efficient remedy was put into execu- 
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tion until the year 1831, chiefly in consequence of the want of 
funds. 


‘ The State now granted the unexpended balance of the fund for the 
deaf and dumb, amounting to fifteen hundred dollars, and about two 
thousand dollars were raised by subscription. Resolved to make an 
effectual effort, the trustees engaged Dr. S. G. Howe to organize the in- 
stitution, and put it into operation. A few days after his appointment, 
that gentleman sailed for Europe, visited all the institutions for the blind 
there, engaged an intelligent blind teacher from the school at Paris, and 
another from that at Edinburgh, and returned in August, 1831. Although 
the funds of the Institution were almost exhausted, it was resolved not to 
make any public appeal until some of the blind could be qualified to plead 
their own cause: six children were accordingly selected, and the school 
was commenced privately in September, 1832. In January, 1833, the 
treasury was empty, and the Institution in debt. An exhibition of the 
pupils was then given before the General Court, which afforded such com- 
plete and striking proof of the capacity of the blind for receiving an intel- 
lectual education, that the Legislature, as it were by acclamation, voted 
that 6000 dollars per annum should be appropriated to the Institution, for 


the support of twenty poor blind persons belonging to the State. 


‘ The next public appeal was made in Salem, where several! exhibitions 
of the pupils were held; from which, and from the Fair which followed, 
the Institution realized nearly 4,500 dollars. Similar exhibitions were 
given in Boston, the result of which was most beneficial to the institu- 
tion, and creditable to the inhabitants. About the first of May, the Hon. 
Thomas H. Perkins offered his splendid mansion in Pearl-street, with all 
the land and buildings, valued at 30,000 dollars, as a permanent residence 
for the blind; and enhanced the value of his offer by adding to it the con- 
dition, that 50,000 dollars should be raised as a fund for the Institution, 
before the first of June. The ladies then united, and held a fair on the 
first of May, which was, perhaps, the most brilliant and effectual one ever 
known. The proceeds, which, clear of all expenses, exceeded 11,400 
dollars, go to make up the Perkins’ fund.’—p. 57. 


Our authority states— 


‘ The institution may be said to merit this public favour; the progress 
of the pupils has been such as to astonish even those who have visited the 
European Schools for the Blind. ‘The apparatus is not only as perfect as 
any one there; but several important improvements have already been 
effected by native ingenuity in the methods of teaching the blind. The 
pupils learn to read by raised letters; they are also taught writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and all the branches commonly taught in other schools. 
Music occupies much of their attention; and in a workshop attached to 
the house, they weave, and make baskets. The number of pupils is at 
present nearly twenty; and they are as happy and intelligent children as 
can be found ; they spend twelve hours a day at their studies or work. It 
js intended to teach them all the higher branches of education, and the 
languages. The musical department is under the superintendence of Mr. 
Lowell Mason; Mr. Trencheri, a blind man, teaches the intellectual 
branches; Mr. Pringle, who is also blind, instructs in the mechanic arts ; 
the whole being under the direction of Dr. Howe.’—p. 58. 
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We trust that these important facts will make a due impression 
on the minds of the benevolent in this country, and that we shall 
not be. much longer charged with a gross neglect of performing 
one of the most interesting and responsible duties imposed on us 
by that Creator who has blessed us with perfect senses.. 





Art. X.—History of Croydon. By G. S. Steinman, Esq. 1 vol. 
London: Longman, Rees, & Co. 1833. 


Tuts is a work of industry and research, which redounds to the 
credit of the author. Copious and authentic details of the early 
history and present state of the interesting locality of Croydon, will 
be found in it, together with a chronological specification of the 
events connected with it; a full account of its manors and parks, of 
its charitable institutions, the palace, church, not forgetting the 
church-yard, among the inscriptions on the tombs in which will be 
found many that are paneetinale curious and interesting. 

The appendix, perhaps, is the most important portion of the work, 
inasmuch as it contains a variety of documents calculated to shed a 
useful light on several antiquarian questions, ‘There is, however, 
a series of papers connected with the strange conduct of a former 
vicar, which offer some very striking facts, well worthy of attention 
in modern times. This vicar, it appears, acted with such a forget- 
fulness of his sacred character, as to cause the respectable inhabi- 
tants to come forward, on several occasions, in order to remonstrate 
against his acts. In one of their petitions to parliament, they re- 
present:-— 

The said Doctor William Cleiver, in the times of the late rebellion, 
obtained a sequestered living, called Ashton, in Northamptonshire, 
in which he behaved himself much unlike a clergie-man, as will ap- 
pear by the articles annexed, the which were in those days exhibited 
against him. However, there he continued to persecute the poor peo- 
ple till some time after his Majesty’s most happy restoration to his 
crown and dignity ; when Doctor Whitford, the person sequestered out 
of the said living, being about seventy years of age, dnd living, was 
restored to his benefice. When Cleiver got this living, he entertain- 
ed one Mr. Preston to be his reader, who accepted thereof, served 
and officiated there in that capacity, but Cleiver would never pay 
him his wages; so that he might have starved, if some of the parish- 
loners (to whom by stealth he did sometimes read common prayers 
and divine service,) had not given him relief; for which Cleiver cau- 
sed him to be sent for up to London, by a messenger ; and, being so 
old that he could not ride on horseback, he was brought up in a 
cart stufft with straw, and kept at London till utterly ruined; and 
then they released him. 
see immediate charges which they bring against this man, are as 

ollows :— 
First, That the said Cleiver is a very covetous man, and doth en- 
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deavour unjustly to exact and extort sums of money and other things 
from the said parishioners, and others that he hath to deal for. 

The said Cleiver did unjustly demand a cow for a herriot, of Sa- 
rah Honor, a poor widow, whose husband was lately dead, and died 
so poor that the parish was forced to bury him at their charge, he 
leaving his said wife with five small children, and nothing to main- 
tain them but that one cow; and it was never known that any her- 
riot was there paid. And, the better to procure his end therein, the 
said Cleiver promised her, that if she would let him have the cow, 
he would procure her a warrant from the justice of the peace, that 
the parish should pay her weekly one shilling, for the maintenance 
of herself and children. 

The said Clevier hath several times unjustly detained and with- 
held the wages of labourers from them, who had painfully and 
faithfully done their duties. 

He caused a poor widow (whose husband was then lately dead, 
and she herself being then very sick and weak, and almost blind, 
and left in debt fifty pounds at least, having four small children, 
unable to maintain themselves,) to pay him the tenth penny fora 
calf, which she sold towards the payment of her husband's debts, 
and enforced her to pay two-pence for the head and pluck, which 
she had reserved for herself. 

The said Clevier hath pulled down a great part of the parson- 
age-house, and converted the materials thereof to his own use. 

The said Clevier, notwithstanding his parsonage at Ashton is 
worth one hundred and twenty pounds by the year, at least; yet, 
for the lucre of money, did undertake to serve another cure of 
twenty pounds by the year; by means whereof he served neither 
of them as he ought to do. | 

The said Clevier is a very contentious man, and doth much vex, 
and trouble, and disquiet his neighbours, parishioners, and others, 
by unjust suits and malicious troubles. 

The said Clevier did, in a clandestine way, procure a bond which 
was made to a sergeant at arms for security, and sued one Budworth, 
who was surety herein, upon the same, and recovered fifty pounds 
of him, and caused him to spend fifty pounds more, at least, not- 
i io aia the sergeant of arms was never damnified one penny 
thereby. 

The said Clevier hath, at the last assizes in the county of North- 
ampton, indicted a gentlewoman of his parish, of good parentage, 
and of worth and quality, for felony, for stealing of his horse; and 
himself and his wife and maid gave evidence thereupon, and would 
have brought the gentlewoman’s life in question, if he possibly 
could have done it; and, when the grand jury had returned the 
bill Ignoramus, he gave out in speeches, that he had sufficiently 
disparaged the gentlewoman by what he had done. 

That he hath commenced suits against divers of his parishioners 
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who were willing to pay him his just dues, because they would not 
pay what he would unjustly have exacted and extorted from them. 

He hath refused to pay just debts owing by him, and hath de- 
clared, he would rather spend one hundred pounds in law, than 
pay five pounds when he is sued for it, though it were due. 

The said Clevier is very weak, unable, and insufficient for the 
ministerial function, and idle, and will not take pains therein as he 
ought to do, nor perform what of duty he ought: For, 

He doth ordinarily preach other men’s works, verbatim, that are 
in print, which the parishioners have in their houses, and can read 
at home. 

He hath several times in his sermons uttered and spoke nonsense. 

He hath neglected his cure upon several Lord’s days, to prose- 
cute contentions, suits, and quarrels, and for his own ease, and 
procured none to supply the same. | 

Refused to baptize the child of a visible believer, being tender- 
ed, and the father present. 

Refused to baptize the child of a soldier that was in service, be- 
cause the father was not present; and the child died within a few 
days. 

The said Clevier is scandalouse in his life and conversation. For, 

First, He is a liar, and a common speaker of untruths. 

Secondly, He did privately keep in his house one Mistris Ber- 
nard, widow, six or seven weeks together, and denied that she 
was there; and afterwards kept her publicly, having no relation to 
her, and now keepeth her as his wife; but, whether they were ever 
married according to the laws is not known. 

That he the said Clevier hath been drunk, and abused himself 
with excess. :; 

The King’s Majesty being restored, the sequestered incumbent, 
Doctor Whitford, entered upon the said living; and Doctor Clei- 
ver, being thereupon to seek for a benefice, came to London, and 
then pretended himself to be a zealous son of the church (though 
for ten years before he had possest the sequestred living, and 
violently prosecuted his reader for reading common prayer, as 
aforesaid); and, not being well known about London, hearing that 
the vicarage of Croydon was void, made friends to the Earl of 
Clarendon, then Lord Chancellor of England, to obtain the same; 
which he effected by the help of a gentleman (to whom he pro- 
mised a good reward for his pains, to be paid so soon as the pre- 
sentation should be sealed); which gentleman, having obtained 
the presentation, the Doctor got it from him, but never paid him 
to this day, as the gentleman reports. 

That, having got this presentation of Croydon, he hastened thi- 
ther. ‘The vicarage consists only of small tythes, which; at the 
utmost value, is not worth above eighty pounds. ‘This, for some 
time, was paid the Doctor per annum; who, when he had been a 
little in the parish, and had got all the parishioners’ names into 
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his book, fell to his old practices of oppression and extortion, 
bringing, frequently, vexatious suits against all or most of the pa- 
rishioners, because they would not comply with his unconscion- 
able and extravagant demands. Under these horrid oppressions 
the parishioners having many years suffered, and some hundreds 
of the inhabitants ruined thereby, they joined together, and caused 
the said Doctor to be indicted for a common barrater; which was 
to have come to a trial in Hillary Term, 1673, at the King’s Bench 
bar; accordingly, the jury was summoned, and the informers ready 
to have made good the indictment by above three hundred wit- 
nesses; but, about two days before the said trial should have been, 
a Noli Prosequi was entered, by means whereof the trial was 
stopt. ° 

The poor parishioners of Croydon, they were greatly troubled, 
not knowing what to do, being stopt from proceedings at law, there- 
upon went to counsel, and were advised to have petitioned the Par- 
liament, then sitting, as lying under grievance, and being denied the 
benefit of the law for their redress ; but, upon application made to the 
Lord Keeper and Mr. Attorney-General that now are, and acquaint- 
ing them with the truth of the case, they did assure the parishioners, 
that his Majesty was surprised with the granting of his Voli Prose- 
os —_ undoubtedly would take the same off, if addressed unto the 

ouncil. 

Whereupon, the 21st of March, 1672, a petition was exhibited to 
his Majesty, praying that the oli Prosequi might be taken off, and 
the parishioners left to the law; or, that he would be graciously 
pleased to hear the cause, and relieve them according to justice. 

Upon another occasion, the inhabitants of Croydon had to pre- 
sent a memorial to the King in Council, in which they set forth— 

1. That the said Doctor, by unjust, vexatious, and numerous suits, 
by him frequently brought against his parishioners, extorts more 
from them than what either his predecessors claimed or had, or is 
his due. 

2. He frequently, after he hath been punctually paid his full dues, 
arrests his poor parishioners, and forces them to pay the same over 
again; together with great sums for charges, which he pretends he 
hath been at; declaring he will have of them what he pleases, for he 
cannot live on his dues. 

3. He hath served several of the poor people with pretended pro- 
cesses, and compels them to pay him money when there is nothing 
due to him from them; and extorts money for the process, when as 
there was never any process pursued other than what was made by 
himself; which is to the great abuse of his Majesty’s Courts at West- 
minster. 

4. That he doth very often sue out many writs out of the Exche- 
quer against several of the parishioners that owe him nota farthing, 
puts them to vexation, trouble, and charge, and then never exhibits 
any bill against them. 

5. That, because one of his parishioners would not swear for him 
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what he would have had him, he vowed he would sue him as long as 
he lived; and so hath continued to do ever since, to his almost utter 
ruin. 

6. That he frequently arrests poor people for tithes, puts them to 
great charges, when as they owe him nothing; and, ik as are able 
to make opposition he never declares against, but forces the rest to 
compound, and give him what he pleases. 

7. That he hath attached the goods of several persons, for tithes 

retended to be due to him, when as none was due from them; here- 
by put the people to charge, done damage to their goods; and when 
replevins have been brought, then he hath never appeared or de- 
clared. 

8. That he hath imprisoned several persons, and detained their 
goods in his house till he hath forced them to give him what money 
they have, and seal bonds to him for other sums of money by him 
demanded, when there hath not been one penny due to him. &c. &c. 

The Privy Council, upon this, ordered the inhabitants to furnish 
a copy of the charges to the vicar, and appointed a day for hearin 
both parties; pnd, on the day appointed, the King, the princes, A 
more than twenty privy councillors attended. The verdict was 
against the Doctor, but considerable delay was interposed before 
the parish could get rid of him. 





Art. XI.—1. Annuaire de [Etat d' Alger, pour 1833, 2 annee. 
Alger, 1833. 
2. Almanac Imperial de Pekin. 


THE two curiosities in Literature, whose titles we have now co- 
pied, have been received through the medium of Paris. The 
first, the Annuaire, is the production of an association of French- 
men in Algiers, belonging to families who proceeded there as emi- 
grants. We give some details from it. 


No. of European passengers arrived in Algiers during the 


last six months of 1830 - ~ - - - - 1,020 
No. arrived in 1831 - - - - - - 3,511 
1832 - - - - . - 3,961 

Total 8,292 


The number of Europeans who left Algiers in the same period 
amounts to 3114; the intermediate number, 5,158, constitutes the 
amount of the increase in the European population. Of the na- 
tives, in the above interval, there left Algiers 2112; of these, 1204 
departed in the last six months of 1830, 508 in the year 1831, 
and 400 in 1832, so that the disposition to emigrate is consider- 
ably on the wane. Perhaps the first emigration is not to be la- 
mented, for the persons engaged in it were chiefly Turks and 
Moors, who were subjects of the Mahometan government, and, 
consequently, could not have associated harmoniously with the 
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French. It appears, from other tables, that, on the Ist January, 
1833, the population was as follows: 


French - - - - ~ - 3,300 
Italians, Spaniards, and Maltese - 2,000 





Total Europeans 5,300 
In addition to which are, 
Moors” - - - 7 - - 9,000 


Jews - - - - - - 8,000 
Negroes, Biekeris, Arabians, and Mozabis _1,700 


Total natives 18,700 


Total inhabitants of Algiers 24,000 


In 1832, there entered the port of Algiers, French ships, 154 
of 18,399 tons, and with 1,804 men; foreign vessels, 324, tonnage 
39,477, and 3,000 men. 

The imports from France to Algiers in 1832, were 3,891,189 
francs; from the British possessions in the Mediterranean, 837,189 
- francs only; from Italy, 1,168,157 francs; from Spain, 108,726 
francs; Tunis, 112,955 francs; Sweden, 9,700 francs. Total, 
6,127,870 francs. 

The total of the exports were 772,679 francs; of these, there 
were the value of 651,746 francs to France; to English posses- 
sions in the Mediterranean, 4,412 francs; Italy, 99,335 franes; 
Spain, 18,404 francs; Tunis, 18,782 francs. Thus, it is evident 
that Algiers takes in a great deal more than she sends out. 

But the great advantage of a residence in Algiers, is the per- 
fect abundance of water in every street. No less than four aque- 
ducts supply the fountains which are placed in the city. 

It appears from this Almanac, that professional men are in the 
greatest request there. 

In the Imperial Almanack of Pekin we find many interesting par- 
ticulars. The present emperor, called Taou-Kwang, is the son of 
Kea, whom he succeeded in 1821. He himself was born in 1781]. 
His eldest son died in 1831, but there are other children, not by 
the legitimate wife, as he was, but by the emperor’s concubines. 

It appears that the cabinet consists of a prime minister, and some 
of the chief dignitaries of the state, who have the strangest titles: 
there is, besides, a council which determines the appointments of 
persons who are to fill the various political functions of the state. In 
the city of Pekin there are no less than eight supreme councils. 
There is also a national college, which is separated into various de- 
partments. One for registering the actions and words of the em- 
perfor, another for preparing public documents, a third to superin- 
tend public worship, a fourth to perpetuate the purity of the doc- 
trine of Confucius. There are besides councils for considering the 
war operations, public punishments, public works, colonial establish- 
ments, and for superintending the magistrates. 
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Art. XI1.—Jndian Biography, or 
an Historical Account of those 
Individuals who have been distin- 
guished by the North American 
Natives, as Orators, Warriors, 
Statesmen, and other remarkable 
Characters. In 2 vols. New 
York, J. J. Harper. 1832. 


Tue contents of these volumes are 
such as would scarcely justify us in 
dwelling at length uponthem. They 
consist of notices of the lives and 
actions of those Indian leaders who 
at an early period governed with 
various merits the vast tribes which 
swarmed over the North American 
continent. Tle work traces with 
elaborate care the state of those ter- 
ritories at the time when the first 
attempts at settlements were made, 
and the modifications which Indian 
society and manners had undergone 
according to the policy that had been 
observed by the rulers of the terri- 
tory. Here will be found bold 
sketches of men of genius, of pa- 
triots, of orators, warriors and states- 
men ruling over barbarians like 
themselves, but become interesting 
by the virtues and good sense which 
they display, though untutored by 
education or religion. The work is 
well worthy the philosopher who has 
made the great subject of man his 
study. It is very neatly printed 
and illustrated, and on the: whole 
is highly creditable to the industry 
and ability of Mr. Thatcher. 





Art.XIII.— Exposition of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans ; with Ex- 
tracts from the Exegetical Works 
of the Fathers and Reformers. 
Lranslated from the original 


German of Dr. Fred. Aug. Got- 


tren Tholuck, Professor of Theo- 
logy in the Royal University of 
Halle, §&c. By the Rev, Rosert 
Mevzigs. Beingthe Fifth Volume 
of the Biblical Cabinet, or Her- 
meneutical, Exegetical, and Phi- 
lological Library. Edinburgh. 
Clarke. 1833. 


We hail this invaluable contribu- 
tion to sacred erudition with the 
greatest pleasure, impressed as we 
are with the sad recollection of the 
necessity which exists in Germany 
for such an orthodox champion as 
Tholuck, and also satisfied that great 
benefit will accrue to our own coun- 
try from the masterly version of 
such a powerful engine for diffusing 
the truth as this exposition. We may 
congratulate most of our readers, 
we hope, upon their ignorance, for it 
is g happy one, of the nature of the 
Rationalism, which is the name of a 
terrible heresy now raging in Ger- 
many. The abominable doctrine 
which is inculcated under this sys- 
tem, is the following :— 

“The majority of the books of 
the Old Testament do not proceed 
from the authors to whom they are 
ascribed. Several, such as Daniel, 
have been, by a pious fraud, fathered 
upon the prophets. Christ and the 
Apostles were fallible men, whi, 
though possessed of many good 
moral principles, were swayed by 
gross Jewish superstition. Our ac- 
counts of the history of Jesus are 
full of muthoi (fables) which a love 
of the miraculous tempted the Jews 
of the first century to frame, Even 
the declarations of Christ himself 
have not come down to us precisely 
in the form in which he delivered 
them ; his disciples put much into 
his mouth which he never spoke, 
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Besides, the gospels of Matthew and 
John are probably spurious. What 
Jesus of Nazareth really taught can 
now no more be known with cer- 
tainty; butit is unquestionable, that 
his originally simple doctrine has been 
greatly corrupted by Paul, who en- 
grafted upon it the important articles 
of original sin and redemption, which 
he had borrowed from his own 
Jewish theology; and these came 
afterwards to he regarded as Chris- 
tian doctrines, although nothing can 
be more contrary to the understand- 
ing.” 

These opinions were first broach- 
ed in 1770 by Sember, and have 
been the subject of great controver- 
sies throughout Germany ever since. 
But the followers of the true faith 
were not slow in their movements, 
and they maintained a determined 
scientific resistance to the innova- 
tion. It was in the field of history 
and criticism that the latter, how- 
ever, at first failed, but at present 
there is every reason to believe that 
even in that they will come off victo- 
rious. The present work, which is 
a wonderful specimen of profound 
research and rare learning, may be 
taken as a sample of what may be 
expected from the firm supporters 
of the true doctrines of Christianity. 





Art. X1V.—Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed on the 2d May, 
1833, to Inquire into the present 
State of Agriculture in the United 
Kingdom. Printed by Order of 
the House of Commons, 1833. 


Turis Report, with the Minutes of 
Evidence, is a large folio volume of 
five hundred and fifty pages, and it 
gives some of the most important 
information hitherto collected on 
the present state of agricultural in- 
terest. 

Among witnesses coming from all 
parts of the kingdom, biassed by 
different feelings and preconceived 
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opinions, it is impossible that dis- 
crepancies should not occur in their 
evidence, as to the existing state of 
the country, and as to the causes 
which have produced it; but the 
great majority of them concur in 
representing the agricultural dis- 
tricts of this country, with a few 
favoured exceptions, to be in a 
fearful state of depression. All the 
practical farmers and land agents 
examined have been acquainted with 
the property in their own, and the 
adjoining counties, for a series of 
years, and are enabled to speak de- 
cidedly respecting the comparative 
condition of the land, the tenantry, 
and the labourers during the last 
ten, twenty, and in some instances 
thirty and forty years. The result 
of their careful observation is, that 
during the last ten years especially, 
the tenants have become gradually 
more and more distresscd, their live 
and dead stocks have been reduced 
lower and lower, their capital has 
been diminishing, and the land has 
been so rapidly deteriorating, that 
soils of inferior description have 
been taken out of cultivation al- 
together. In the course of this in- 
vestigation into the condition of the 
land, and of the farmers, the Com- 
mittee have never lost sight of the 
condition of the agricultural Ja- 
bourers, on which subjects the wit- 
nesses were unanimous, and their 
evidence exhibits a curious anomaly 
between the condition of the em- 
ployed and their employers. It ap- 
pears that in all parts of the country 
—in the most distressed as well as 
in the more prosperous—the condi- 
tion of the labourers is, in no in- 
stance, worse than it was five or ten 
years ago, and that, in most cases, 
their condition is greatly improved. 
The wages of the labourers, the 
witnesses state, have not been re- 
duced in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in price of the necessaries of 
life, and in many parts of the coun- 
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try no reduction whatever in their 
money wages has taken place since 
the war. This state of things is the 
more extraordinary, as the super- 
abundance of labourers is represent- 
ed to be greater than ever, and the 
numbers out of employ, who are 
provided for from the poors’ rates, 
are very considerably increased. 
There are two points respecting the 
condition of the agricultural tenantry, 
on which nearly all the practical 
witnesses are agreed—that their 
capital is greatly diminished, and 
their stocks reduced—and these 
facts, deduced from individual ex- 
amination of the state of the farmers 
in each county separately, are strik- 
ingly confirmed by the statements 
of Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Hodgson, 
drawn from the aggregate produce 
of the kingdom. The former gentle- 
man states that his official and pri- 
vate inquiries have enabled him to 
ascertain, that, since the year 1827, 
the stock of corn in hand at the 
time of harvest has not exceeded a 
month’s consumption, instead of 
four, five, and six months’ consump- 
tion, as formerly ; and he mentions 
the alarming fact that if we were 
now to have so bad a harvest as that 
of 1816, the deficiency could not be 
supplied from all the world. The 
evidence of Mr. Hodgson, one of 
the partners in the firm of Messrs. 
Cropper, Benson, and Co., corn- 
merchants of Liverpool, is still more 
decisive respecting the diminution 
of the stocks in hand, as his conclu- 
sions are drawn from actual exami- 
nation throughout most of the agri- 
cultural districts in England. It 
appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Hodgson and of Mr. Jacobs that 
the average annual consumption of 
wheat in England is about 1 2,000,000 
quarters, of which quantity about 
nine-tenths are the produce of home 
cultivation, and that the remainder 
is supplied by importation from 
abroad and from Ireland, which 


latter country has exported of late 
about 600,000 quarters annually to 
England. Neither Mr. Jacobs nor 
Mr. Hodgson gave a positive opi- 
nion on the question whether the 
average produce of this country is 
diminished, though they infer, from 
the amount of imports, that there 
has not been any material falling off 
in the quantity of wheat grown in 
England. Mr. Adam Murray, how- 
ever, a practical farmer, states most 
positively, from actual observation, 
that within the last twenty years, 
produce has been very considerably 
reduced—he estimates the reduction 
at one-third; that the quality of 
the land has been greatly deterio- 
rated; and that the farmers on cold 
clay lands are enabled to pay their 
rents only by hard cropping and by 
drawing from their capitals. 

With respect to Scotland, the 
evidence is very defective, only one 
or two witnesses having been ex- 
amined who were acquainted with 
the state of agriculture in that coun- 
try. The little evidence that is 
afforded is, however, on the whole, 
of a favourable character, both as 
regards the condition of the land 
and of the tenantry. There were 
five witnesses examined with a view 
to ascertain the state of agriculture 
in Ireland, and we are happy to ob- 
serve that the substance of their 
evidence. was satisfactory. The 
condition of the labourers and of the 
cottiers is répresented as not cor- 
responding with the improving state 
of the country, and whilst in Eng- 
land the agricultural labourer, who 
can obtain employment, has in- 
creased his comforts in an inverse 
ratio to the distress of his employer, 
the condition of the Irish labourer 
seems to have retrograded with the 
progress of cultivation. It must be 
admitted, however, that the evi- 
dence respecting Ireland as well as 
Scotland is contradictory, and is not 
sufficient to enable us to draw any 
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just conclusion as to the real con- 
dition of agriculture in that country, 


Art. XV. -~ Sharpe’s Peerage of 
‘ the British Empire, exhibiting its 
‘present State, and deducing the 
: existing Descents from the Ancient 
Nobility of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In2 Vols. London: 
- Sharpe. 1833, 


Tuis is an admirably correct peerage, 
and is particularly clear in the ac- 
count of the genealogies. Its pecu- 
liar excellencies, above: others, con- 
sist of the neatness of the volumes ; 
the quality of the paper and print- 
ing; but, above all, the ingenious 
arrangement of different sizes of 
letters, whereby the reader is saved 
a great deal of time when he has to 
make a reference to his peerage for 
some particular fact. The heraldic 
engravings are beautifully and care- 
fully wrought. In the accounts of 
the older families, several historical 
anecdotes are found which have the 
recommendation of being selected 
with the greatest possible care and 
judgment. 





Art. XVI.—The Last of the Lays 
of the Last of the Three Dibdins : 
containing New Songs, Poems, 
&c., and One Hundred and Fifty 
Selections from his published and 
unpublished Productions. By T. 
Disp1n, Dramatic Author. 1 Vol. 
London. Harding and King. 
13833. 


Tuis is a merry assemblage of lyri- 
cal effusions which will repay amply 
the trouble of a perusal by those 
with whom a wish to please and a 
good-humoured spirit are likely to 
prevail. Dibdin the younger, though 
not the heir of the full blown genius 
of his predecessors, yet preserves so 
striking a resemblance to them, as 
to deserve encouragement. His list 


of subscribers is both numerous and 
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respectable ; and we should think 
has enabled the bard by this time 
to defy the malignity of critics, 
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Art. XVII.—L’Echo de Paris: 4 

Selection of Familiar Phrases, 
which a Pupil would daily hear 
said around him if he were living 
among I’rench People. By M. A, 
P. Lerace. London: Wilson, 


1833. 


Tue author has here, as he professes 
in the title-page, congregated toge- 
ther such French phrases as are em- 
ployed in practical life, and such 
therefore as it may be most useful 
for a foreigner to be acquainted with, 
He gives the whole in French, leav- 
ing it to the master to make the 
translation, and to impress it in such 
a manner on his pupil as that the 
latter may be able to repeat it. The 
sentences are all very short and col- 
loquial, and any one who is able to 
remember the translation of them 
must be regarded as an excellent 
French scholar. There is no gram- 
matical instructions in this work: it 
is purely a collection of the most 
common French phrases of business 
and conversation. 





Arr. XVIII.—The Nature of the 
Proof of the Christian Religion : 
mith a Statement of the particular 
Evidence for it, designed for the 
Use of the more educated Classes 
of Inquirers into Religious Truth. 
By D. B. Baker, A.M. of St. 
John’s, Cambridge. London: 
Rivingtons. 1832. 


Tus work may be regarded as a 
summary of the fine and invincible 
reasonings adduced by Butler in his 
masterly “ Analogy,” which is so 
well known. They will be found 
to be excellently well digested, and 
to receive no small degree of value, 
not only from the labour of the 
authcr, but also from the peculiar 

















circumstances under which he com- 
posed the work, for, he states, that 
at a time when, from various cir- 
cumstances, after a considerable por- 
tion of his life spent in other and 
very engrossing pursuits, he became 
desirous to ascertain, for himself, 
the merits of that religious profes- 
sion which he had been taught in 
childhood to believe, implicitly—he 
candidly avows, that he found the 
subject involved in so much seeming 
embarrassment, that he several times 
altogether abandoned it. The books 
recommended to convince him, fail- 
ed to produce any satisfactory con- 
viction on his mind; and for this 
apparent reason— because, though 
there did seem to him to exist a con- 
siderable body of historic evidence, 
and other proof, there yet appeared 
to lie so many objections to, and so 
many imperfections in, that proof, 
that he thought, until the question 
could be cleared of these, it was a 
hopeless case for him to be called 
on “ to believe.” 

Since, however, he has, notwith- 
standing all such then apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties, now ar- 
rived at a permanent and increasing 
conviction, that Christianity is a mat- 
ter which he may safely credit and 
act on, he is daily pained at witness- 
ing, in numerous others, precisely 
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the same apprehensions whith once 
so much disturbed himself; and he 
thinks that he perceives even an in- 
creasing degree of such misconcep- 
tions amongst the thoughtful and 
studious of the present day. He 
every day meets with men, not only 
willing, but anxious to be convinced 
on these, if true, confessedly im- 
portant subjects, yet unable to throw 
off the incubus which oppresses them, 
in the apparent insufficiency of the 
proof usually adduced as the proper 
grounds for their assent to Revela- 
tion. 

For the aid of such really sincere 
inquirers, he has arranged the fol- 
lowing considerations ; which will, 
if he mistakes not, (perused with 
that attention which the peculiarity 
of the case requires), as abundantly 
remove from their minds, as they 
did from his, their remaining diffi- 
culties, and free them from that 
most displeasing of all situations, 
which makes us to differ, and that 
not lightly, but conscientiously and 
unavoidably, from many around us, 
with whom we heartily wish we could 
agree, as well as from the conclu- 
sions of such multitudes of the wisest 
and the best in every age. 

We strongly recommend this as a 
work of considerable value. 


INTELLIGENCE. 





Promise Faithfully Kept.—The 
last Earl of Huntingdon but one, 
made a promise in early life to a 
young domestic in his uncle’s house 
that he would marry her when he 
obtained the family livings of Great 
and Little Blake, he being then a 
clergyman. It happened that he 
had the opportunity meantime of 
marrying twice: at length, when he 





attained three-score years and ten, 
the livings fell to him, and as he was 
a widower, Betsy Warner, such was 
the name of the person to whom he 
was pledged, suddenly appeared in 
a chaise and four at the parsonage- 
gate, and demanded the fulfilment 
of the pledge. The Ear] readily ad- 
mitted it; and they were married. 
Stilton Cheese. —This delicious 
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cheese may be made by the follow- 
ing simple process:—To the new 
milk of the cheese-making morning 
add the cream from that of the pre- 
ceding evening, together with the 
rennet, watching the full separation 
of the curd, which must be removed 
from the whey without breaking, 
and placed into a sieve, until of such 
consistence as to bear being lifted 
up and placed in a hoop that will 
receive it without much pressure. 
The cheese, as it dries, will shrink 
up, and must, therefore, be placed 
from time to time ina tighter hoop, 
and tarned daily, until it acquires 
the proper degree of consistence for 
use or keeping. 

Residence of Chaucer.—Chaucer 
résided at Blenheim, where he com- 
piled his ‘Treatise on the Astro- 
labe,” for the use of his younger 
son, Lewis, then only ten years of 
age. He afterwards lived at Don- 
nington Castle, of which nothing at 
present is to be seen but a battered 
gateway with two towers and some 
part of the shattered walls. The 
grounds about it and the ruins are 
choked with bramble and overrun 
with ivy. It lies half a mile to the 
right of Spinhamland, the ancient 
Spina of Antoninus, a mile beyond 
Newberry, Berks, on the same side. 
As you go from London, you pass 
over the river Kennett to the village 
of Donnington, from which there is 
a pretty steep but pleasant ascent 
through a lane, to a hill under the 
castle, where stands a seat formerly 
belonging to the Countess of Sand- 
wich: from hence arises the Castle 
hill, very steep, and not unlike that 
whereon the observatory stands at 
Greenwich ; from this hill there is 
a very fine prospect of several coun- 
ties. The castle itself stands in a 
pleasant park, in which there was a 
famous oak, called Chaucer’s Oak, 
under which, tradition says, he wrote 
several poems. He lived here two 
or three years. Evelyn gives an ac- 





count of the place. He was a mem. 
ber of Cambridge (Clare Hall) ang 
Oxford Universities, and of the 
Inner Temple. His residence jn 
London was at the sign of the Red 
Rose, in Palace-yard, Westminster, 
on the site where Henry VII.’s chape] 
now stands. 

Indian Rubber. — This article, 
which, within the memory of many 
persons, was scarcely used for any 
other purpose than to remove pencil 
marks from paper, is now applied to 
so many other objects that its con- 
sumption is greatly on the increase, 
By the official returns it appears 
that in the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1832, the quantity imported 
was 29,958 lbs., while for the same 
period in the present year it had 
increased to 178,576 lbs. 

Capt. Back’s Expedition.—The 
latest accounts of Capt. Back and 
his party are from Fort Alexander, 
at the eastern extremity of Lake 
Ouinipique, where he was seen, all 
well, July 17 (query ?), by Mr. Geo, 
Simpson, the governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s territories. Capt. 
Back was furnished with the neces- 
sary recommendations to procure 
him every aid from the company’s 
settlements, and, indeed, as was 
stated at the London meetings, they 
had been forewarned to prepare for 
his visit : so that there is little fear 
of his reaching the coast, by the line 
of the Great Slave Lake, &c., and 
being able to return to inland winter 
quarters before the closing of the 
navigation. 

Generation of the Eel, — This 
vexata questio, which has occupied 
the attention of naturalists from 
Aristotle downwards, has been at 


last set at rest by Mr. Yarrel, who 


has proved, by examinations and dis- 
sections carried on through eighteen 
months, upon specimens of eels pro- 
cured from different parts of the 
country, that it is oviparous—hav- 
ing melt and roe like other fishes. 








He has traced them down to the 
brackish water whither they go ge- 
nerally, though not universally, to 
deposit their spawn, and he has fol- 


lowed the young in their extraordi- , 


nary spring journeys up the great 
rivers and into the brooks and ri- 
vulets in which they seek out for 
themselves appropriate haunts. In 
numbers they are immeasurable— 
the shoals advance up the stream 
forming a black line along the 
shore; nor are these journeys con- 
fined to the water—they cross fields, 
and climb posts and pales, in order 
to reach the place of their desti- 
nation. 

Extraordinary species of wheat. 
—Sir R. K. Porter, the British 
Consul at Caraccas, has forwarded 
recently to this country a small 
quantity of the Victoria Wheat, so 
much praised by that eminent natu- 
ralist, Humboldt, for its produc- 
tiveness, and wonderful rapidity of 
growth. According to Humboldt, 
the produce of this wheat at La 
Victoria, in South America (whence 
it takes its name,) is from 2160lbs 
to 2560lbs. per English acre, which, 
reckoning the Winchester bushel to 
weigh 60lbs. would be from four 
quarters and a half to rather more 
than five quarters per acre. But 
extraordinary as this produce ap- 
peared to Humboldt, who compared 
it with the produce of an acre of 
wheat in France, i. e. 800 to 960lbs. 
(or two English quarters per acre), 
the rapidity of its growth is the 
most astonishing point to an Eng- 
lish agriculturist. Supposing it to 
retain in this country its South 
American qualities, an acre of Vic- 
toria wheat, sown on the 15th of 
February, would be ripe on the Ist 
of May. Thus, if the produce were 
threshed and sown for a second crop 
on the 15th of May, a second crop 
might be reaped on the Ist August. 
We only fear that these wonderful 
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effects cannot be realised in this cold 
climate: with two crops of wheat 
per annum the farmer might laugh 
at the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
March of the Press in its in- 


Jancy.—Paris was the tenth town 


in Europe in which a printing press 
was established ; it was set up by 
Ulrich Gering, a native of the can- 
ton of Lucerne, in the house of the 
Sorbonne, and in the year 1469. 
This Gering had been taught the 
art by Elias Helie von Lauffen, 
who introduced it into Switzerland, 
and commenced the operations of 
the Lucerne press by publishing 
Marchesinis Biblical Lexicon Mamo- 
trectus sive Primicerius, in the year 
1470. The first work which issued 


from Gering’s press, at the Sor- 


bonne, was the “ Epistolz Gaspa- 
rini Pergamensis ;” it was also pub- 
lished in the year 1470. Gering 
continued his labours until 1508, 
and died on the 23rd of August, 
1510, bequeathing very consider- 
able property for the benefit of 
young scholars and the poor of 
Paris. Strasburgh was the next 
town which had the advantage of a 
press, and soon afterwards Lyons— 
the one in 1741, the other in 1743. 
In 1830 there were 233 towns in 
France, which had altogether 620 
printing-houses ; and 259 towns in 
which 1142 booksellers were esta- 
blished. At that time Paris alone 
had 80 presses—above one-eighth 
of the whole number; and nearly 
one-half of the booksellers, namely, 
506, dwelt within its walls. Though 
Lyons claims to rank next, it had 
but 12 presses and 24 booksellers. 
The average result is, that there is 
one press in France to every 51,327 
inhabitants, and one bookseller to 
every 27,768. The proportions are 
far more indicative of intellectual 
advancement in three or four con- 
temporary states, namely, Prussia, 
Saxony, Weimar, and Switzerland. 
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In the first there are 280 printing- 
houses, and 693 presses, the majo- 
rity being in Berlin, Halle, Co- 
logne, and Breslau; and here the 
proportion is one printing establish- 
ment to every 46,213 souls, taking 
the population of 1830, which was 
12,939,877, as the basis of the cal- 
culation. As to Saxony, the pro- 
portion must be infinitely more 
striking ; for Leipsic alone employs 
120 presses. Weimar, including 
the whole territory of the grand 
duchy, possesses 12 printing-houses, 
with a population of 230,000 souls ; 
the proportion is consequently one 
printing-house to every 19,166 in- 
habitants. And, lastly, Switzerland, 
the population of which amounts to 
2,000,000, possesses between 145and 


150 presses attached to 46 printing’ 


establishments, which work scarcely 
more than two-thirds of the year 
round; here the proportion is one 
printing press to every 4,913 souls. 

Curfew Toll.—At Chertsey, in 
Surrey, the Curfew bell is tolled 
every evening at eight o’clock from 
Michaelmas-day to Lady-day. The 
clerk first rings up or raises the 
bell, he then rings it for a few mi- 
nutes, when he stops, and after a 
short pause tolls the number of the 
days of the month. 

Management of Bees.—Mr. Nutt, 
who has paid great attention to bees, 
has laid down a system, the princi- 
pal feature of which is to leave the 
parent stock untouched. When the 
hive is filled with its pure and 
treasured sweets, the contents of 
which are to be preserved sacred 
for the use of the stock, to obviate 
the necessity of swarming, which is 
occasioned by want of space for con- 
tinuing the labours of the bees, Mr. 
Nutt places fresh receptacles, or col- 
lateral boxes, against the sides of 
the hive; and a communication be- 
ing established by connecting aper- 


tures, the bees, finding fresh room, 
increase their labours. To these 
hives are ingeniously adapted ventj- 
lators, for the purpose of securing a 
free ventilation and uniform tempe- 
rature to the hive, the necessity of 
which is indicated by a thermome- 
ter. These ventilators are connect- 
ed with a point, which eluded the 
attention of all other inquirers into 
the natural history of the bee, “ the 
temperature of the working hive,” 
Under ordinary circumstances this 
point is 80 deg.; the rise of the ther- 
mometer to 90 deg. indicates the ne- 
cessity of recourse to ventilation, 
When the thermometer suddenly 
rises to 120 deg. or 130 deg., this 
implies that the hive is full, and in- 
dicates the necessity of providing a 
fresh receptacle, and which is done 
by placing another box on the op- 
posite side of the parent hive. In 
order to remove the bees back to 
their present stock, further recourse 
must be had to the action of the 
ventilator, by which the internal heat 
of the hive may be reduced to the 
external temperature, when the bees 
recoiling from this cooling point, 
the connection between the two may, 
be closed, and the box removed with- 
out endangering the existence ofa 
single labourer. 

Extinguishing Fires by Steam— 
Experiments, calculated to shew the 
utility of steam in extinguishing fires, 
have been lately exhibited at Glas- 
gow. Ina house 15 feet by 15 and 
10 high, combustible materials were 
put in the four corners and centre, 
and set on fire, and allowed to burn 
till the flames reached a height of 
about 9 or 10 feet; steam was then 
admitted into the house, which ex- 
tinguished the flames in less than 
two minutes, and, on opening the 
door in a few minutes after, the burn- 


ing was found to be completely ex- 
tinguished. 
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